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ADVERTISEMENT.'. 


IT  may  greatly  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  ufeful  know¬ 
ledge,  if  the  learned  Societies  ellablilhed  in  Europe  will  tranfmit 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  in  Bengal  a  collection  of  Ihort 
and  precife  Queries  on  every  branch  oi  Afiatic  Hiltory,  Natural 
and  Civil,  on  the  Philofophy,  Mathematics,  Antiquities,  and  Po~ 
lite  Literature  o f  AJta,  and  on  ealtern  Arts,  both  liberal  and  me¬ 
chanic;  lince  it  is  hoped  that  accurate  anfwers  may  in  due  time 
be  procured  to  any  quellions  that  can  be  propofed  on  thole 
fubjeCts;  which  mull  in  all  events  be  curious  and  interelling,  and  . 
may  prove  in  the  highell  degree  beneficial  to  mankind. 
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ASIATIC  RESEARCHES. 


i. 


THE  FOURTH 

ANNIVERSARY  DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED  l£  FEBRUARY,  1787. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Gentlemen, 

J  HAD  the  honour  laft  year  of  opening  to  you  my  intention  to  difcourfe 
at  our  annual  meetings  on  the  Jive  principal  nations  who  have  peopled 
the  continent  and  iflands  of  Afia  j  fo  as  to  trace,  by  an  hiftorical  and  philo¬ 
logical  analyfis,  the  number  of  ancient  Items  from  which  thofe  five  branches 
have  feverally  fprung,  and  the  central  region  from  which  they  appear  to  have 
proceeded :  you  may  therefore  expe£t  that,  having  fubmitted  to  your  con- 
fideration  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  old  inhabitants  of  India ,  I  fhould 
now  offer  my  fentiments  on  fome  other  nation,  who,  from  a  fimilarity  of 
language ,  religion ,  arts ,  and  manners ,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  an  early 
conne&ion  with  the  Hindus .  But  fince  we  find  fome  Afiatic  nations  totally 
diffimilar  to  them  in  all  or  moft  of  thofe  particulars;  and  fince' the  difference 
will  ftrike  you  more  forcibly  by  an  immediate  and  clofe  comparifon,  I  defign 
at  prefent  to  give  a  fhort  account  of  a  wonderful  people,  who  feem  in  every 
refpedt  fo  ftrongly  contrafted  to  the  original  natives  of  this  country,  that 
they  muft  have  been  for  ages  a  diflindt  and  feparate  race. 
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For  the  purpofe  of  thefe  difcourfes,  I  confidered  India  on  its  largeft 
fcale,  defcribing  it  as  lying  between  Terfta  and  China ,  Tartary ,  and  Java ; 
and  for  the  fame  purpofe,  I  now  apply  the  name  of  Arabia ,  as  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Geographers  often  apply  it  to  that  extenfive  peninfula  which  the 
Red  Sea  divides  from  Africa ,  the  great  AJfyrian  river  from  Iran ,  and  of 
which  the  Erythrean  Sea  wafhes  the  bafe,  without  excluding  any  part  of 
its  weftern  fide,  which  would  be  completely  maritime,  if  no  ifthmus  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  Mediterranean ,  and  the  Sea  of  Kolzorn :  that  country, 
in  fhort,  I  call  Arabia ,  in  which  the  Arabic  language  and  letters,  or  fuch 
as  have  a  near  affinity  to  them,  have  been  immemorially  current. 

Arabia,  thus  divided  from  India  by  a  vaft  ocean,  or  at  lead  by  a 
broad  bay,  could  liardly  have  been  conne&ed  in  any  degree  with  this 
country,  until  navigation  and  commerce  had  been  confiderably  improved: 
yet  as  the  Hindus  and  the  people  of  Yemen  were  both  commercial  na¬ 
tions  in  a  very  early  age,  they  were  probably  the  firft  inftruments  of  con¬ 
veying  to  the  weftern  world  the  gold,  ivory,  and  perfumes  of  India ,  as 
well  as  the  fragrant  wood,  called  alluwwa  in  Arabic ,  and  aguru  in  Sanfcrit , 
which  grows  in  the  greateft  perfe&ion  in  Anam  or  Cochinchina.  It  is  pof- 
fible  too,  that  a  part  of  the  Arabian  idolatry  might  have  been  derived 
from  the  fame  fource  with  that  of  the  Hindus',  but  fuch  an  intercourfe 
may  be  confidered  as  partial  and  accidental  only ;  nor  am  1  more  con¬ 
vinced  than  I  was  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  took  the  liberty  to  animad¬ 
vert  on  a  paffage  in  the  Hiftory  of  Prince  Kantemir,  that  the  Turks 
have  any  juft  reafon  for  holding  the  coaft  of  Yemen  to  be  a  part  of  India, 
and  calling  its  inhabitants  Yellow  Indians . 

The  Arabs  have  never  been  entirely  fubduedj  nor  has  any  impreffion 
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been  made  on  them,  except  on  their  borders  ;  where,  indeed,  the  Pherti- 
ctans ,  Perjians ,  Ethiopians ,  Egyptians ,  and,  in  modern  times,  the  Oihman 
Tartars ,  have  feverally  acquired  fettlements;  but,  with  thefe  exceptions, 
the  natives  of  Ilejaz  and  Yemen  have  preferved  for  ages  the  foie  dominion 
of  their  delerts  and  paftures,  their  mountains  and  fertile  valleys :  thus, 
apart  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  this  extraordinary  people  have  retained 
their  primitive  manners  and  language,  features  and  character,  as  long  and 
as  remarkably  as  the  Hindus  themfelves.  All  the  genuine  Arabs  of  Syria 
whom  I  knew  in  Europe ,  thofe  of  Yemen ,  whom  I  faw  in  the  ljle  of  Hitt - 
zuan>  whither  many  had  come  from  Majkat  for  the  purpofe  of  trade,  and 
thofe  of  Hejaz ,  whom  I  have  met  in  Bengal ,  form  a  ftriking  contraft  to 
the  Hindu  inhabitants  of  thofe  provinces :  their  eyes  are  full  of  vivacity, 
their  fpeech  voluble  and  articulate,  their  deportment  manly  and  dignified, 
their  apprehenfion  quick,  their  minds  always  prefent  and  attentive ;  with  a 
fpirit  of  independence  appearing  in  the  countenances  even  of  the  lovveft 
among  them.  Men  will  always  differ  in  their  ideas  of  civilization,  each 
meafuring  it  by  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  his  own  country;  but,  if  cour* 
tefy  and  urbanity,  a  love  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  the  practice  of  ex¬ 
alted  virtues,  be  a  jufter  meafure  of  perfect  fociety,  we  have  certain  proof 
that  the  people  of  Arabia ,  both  on  plains  and  cities,  in  republican  and 

monarchical  ftates,  were  eminently  civilized  for  many  ages  before  their 
conqueft  of  Perfia. 

It  is  deplorable  that  the  Ancient  Hiftory  of  this  majeftic  race  fhould 
be  as  little  known  in  detail  before  the  time  of  Dhu  Yezen  as  that  of  the 
Hindus  before  Vicramaditya ;  for  although  the  vaft  hiftorical  work  of  AU 
nuwairi ,  and  the  Murujuldhahab ,  or  Golden  Meadows ,  of  Almajuud) ,  contain 
chapters  on  the  kings  of  Himyar ,  Ghajan  and  Hi  rah ,  with  lifts  of  them, 
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and  fketches  of  their  feveral  reigns ;  and  although  Genealogical  Tables, 
from  which  chronology  might  be  better  afcertained,  are  prefixed  to  many 
compofitions  of  the  old  Arabian  Poets,  yet  mod:  manufcripts  are  fo  incor¬ 
rect,  and  fo  many  contradictions  are  found  in  the  befl  of  them,  that  we  can 
fcarce  lean  upon  tradition  with  fecurity,  and  mufl  have  recourfe  to  the 
fame  media  for  inveftigating  the  hiflory  of  the  Arabs ,  that  I  before  adopted 
in  regard  to  that  of  the  Indians namely,  their  language,  letters ,  and  reli¬ 
gion,  their  ancient  monuments ,  and  the  certain  remains  of  their  arts ;  on 
each  of  which  heads  I  fhall  touch  very  concifely,  having  premifed,  that  my 
obfervations  will  in  general  be  confined  to  the  ftate  of  Arabia  before  that 
fingular  revolution  at  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century,  the  effeCts  of 
which  we  feel  at  this  day  from  the  Pyrenean  Mountains  and  the  Danube,  to 
the  farthefl  parts  of  the  Indian  Empire ,  and  even  to  the  Eajlern  IJlands. 

I.  For  the  knowledge  which  any  European  who  pleafes  may  attain  of 
the  Arabian  language,  we  are  principally  indebted  to  the  univerfity  of  Ley¬ 
den ;  for,  though  feveral  Italians  have  affiduoufly  laboured  in  the  fame  wide 
field,  yet  the  fruit  of  their  labours  has  been  rendered  almoft  ufelefs  by 
more  commodious  and  more  accurate  works  printed  in  Holland ;  and, 
though  Pocock  certainly  accomplifhed  much,  and  was  able  to  accomplifh 
any  thing,  yet  the  academical  eafe  which  he  enjoyed,  and  his  theological 
purfuits,  induced  him  to  leave  unfiniflied  the  valuable  work  of  Maiddnn 
which  he  had  prepared  for  publication  j  nor  even,  if  that  rich  mine  of  Arabian 
philology  had  feen  the  light,  would  it  have  borne  any  comparifon  with  the 
fifty  diflertations  of  Hariri,  which  the  firfl  Albert  Schultf.ns  tranflated 
and  explained,  though  he  fent  abroad  but  few  of  them,  and  has  left  his 
worthy  grandlon,  from  whom  perhaps  Maiddni  alfo  may  be  expeCted  the 
honour  of  publifhing  the  reft :  but  the  palm  of  glory  in  this  branch  of  litera¬ 
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ture  is  due  to  Golius,  whole  works  are  equally  profound  and  elegant;  fo 
perfpicuous  in  method,  that  they  may  always  be  confulted  without  fatigue, 
and  read  without  languor;  yet  fo  abundant  in  matter,  that  any  man, 
who  fhall  begin  with  his  noble  edition  of  the  Grammar  compiled  by  his 
mafter  Erpenius,  and  proceed,  with  the  help  of  his  incomparable 
Dictionary,  to  ftudy  his  Hiftory  of  Taimiir  by  Ibni  Arabjhdh ,  and  (hair 
make  himfelf  complete  mafter  of  that  fublime  work,  will  underftand  the 
learned  Arabic  better  than  the  deepeft  fcholar  at  Conjlantinople  or  at 
Mecca .  The  Arabic  language,  therefore,  is  almoft  wholly  in  our  power ; 
and,  as  it  is  unqueftionably  one  of  the  moft  ancient  in  the  world,  fo  it 
yields  to  none  ever  fpoken  by  mortals  in  the  number  of  its  words  and 
thd  precifion  of  its  phrafes;  but  it  is  equally  true  and  wonderful  that 
it  bears  not  the  leaft  refemblance,  either  in  words  or  the  ftrudture  of  them, 
to  the  Sanfcrit ,  or  great  parent  of  the  Indian  dialects;  of  which  diffimr- 
larity  I  will  mention  two  remarkable  inftances ;  the  Sanfcrit ,  like  the 
Greek ,  Perfian,  and  German ,  delights  in  compounds,  but  in  a  much 
higher  degree,  and  indeed  to  fucli  excefs,  that  I  could  produce  words  of 
more  than  twenty  fyllables,  not  formed  ludicroufly,  like  that  by  which 
the  buffoon  in  Aristophanes  defcribes  a  feaft,  but  with  perfedt  feriouf- 
nefs,  on  the  moft  folemn  occafions, and  in  the  moft  elegant  works;  while 
the  Arabic ,  on  the  other  hand,  and  all  its  filter  dialedts,  abhor  the 
compofition  of  words,  and  invariably  exprefs  very  complex  ideas  by  cir¬ 
cumlocution;  fo  that,  if  a  compound  word  be  found  in  any  genuine 
language  of  the  Arabian  peninfula  ( zenmerdah  for  inftance,  which  occurs 
in  the  Hamdfah )  it  may  at  once  be  pronounced  an  exotic.  Again:  It 
is  the  genius  of  the  Sanfcrit ,  and  other  languages  of  the  fame  ftock, 
that  the  roots  of  verbs  be  almoft  univerfally  biliteral ,  fo  that  fve-and- 
twenty  hundred  fuch  roots  might  be  formed  by  the  compofition  of  the 
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fifty  Indian  letters;  but  the  Arabic  roots  are  as  univerfaliy  triliteral ;  fo 
that  the  compofition  of  the  twenty-eight  Arabian  letters  would  give  near 
iwo-and-lwenty  thoufand  elements  of  the  language:  and  this  will  demon  - 
(Irate  the  furprifing  extent  of  it;  for,  although  great  numbers  of  its  roots 
are  confefledly  loft,  and  fome,  perhaps,  were  never  in  ufe,  yet,  if  we 
luppofe  ten  thoufand  of  them  (without  reckoning  quadriliterals)  to  exift, 
and  each  of  them  to  admit  only  five  variations,  one  with  another,  in 
forming  derivative  nouns ,  even  then  a  perfect  Arabic  didionary  ought  to 
contain  fifty  thoufand  words,  each  of  which  may  receive  a  multitude  of 
changes  by  the  rules  of  grammar.  The  derivatives  in  Sanfcrit  are  con- 
fiderably  more  numerous;  but  a  farther  comparifon  between  the  two 
languages  is  here  unneceffary ;  fince,  in  whatever  light  we  view  them,  they 
feem  totally  diftind,  and  muft  have  been  invented  by  two  different  races 
of  men;  nor  do  1  recoiled  a  fingle  word  in  common  between  them, 
except  Suruj,  the  plural  of  Sira/,  meaning  both  a  lamp  and  the  fun,  the 
Sanfcrit  name  of  which  is,  in  Bengal,  pronounced  Surja ;  and  even 
this  refemblance  may  be  purely  accidental.  We  may  eafily  believe 
with  the  Hindus,  that  not  even  Indr  a  himfelf  and  his  heavenly  bands , 
much  lefs  any  mortal,  ever  comprehended  in  his  mind  fiuch  an  ocean  of 
words  as  their  facred  language  contains ;  and  with  the  Arabs,  that  no  man 
uninfpired  was  ever  a  complete  mafter  of  Arabic.  In  fad  no  perfon,  I 
believe,  now  living  in  Europe  or  Afia,  can  read  without  ftudy  an  hun¬ 
dred  couplets  together  in  any  colledion  of  ancient  Arabian  poems:  and 
we  are  told,  that  the  great  author  of  the  Kdmus  learned  by  accident  from 
the  mouth  of  a  child,  in  a  village  of  Arabia,  the  meaning  of  three  words, 
which  he  had  long  fought  in  vain  from  grammarians,  and  from  books,  of 
the  higheft  reputation.  It  is  by  approximation  alone  that  a  knowledge 
of  thefe  two  venerable  languages  can  be  acquired;  and,  with  moderate 
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attention,  enough  of  them  both  may  be  known,  to  delight  and  indrucd 
us  in  an  infinite  degree.  I  conclude  this  head  with  remarking,  that  the 
nature  of  the  Ethiopia  dialed  feems  to  prove  an  early  edablifhment  of 
the  Arabs  in  part  of  Ethiopia ,  from  which  they  were  afterwards  expelled, 
and  attacked  even  in  their  own  country  by  the  AbyJJinians,  who  had  been 
invited  over  as  auxiliaries  againd  the  tyrant  of  Yemen,  about  a  century  before 

the  birth  of  Muhammed. 

a 

Of  the  charaders  in  which  the  old  compofitions  of  Arabia  were  written, 
we  know  but  little,  except  that  the  Koran  originally  appeared  in  thofe  of 
Cufah ,  from  which  the  modern  Arabian  letters,  with  all  their  elegant  vari¬ 
ations,  were  derived,  and  which  uncjuedionably  had  a  common  origin  with 
the  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic ;  but,  as  to  the  Himyarick  letters,  or  thofe  which 
we  fee  mentioned  by  the  name  of  AJmiifnad ,  we  are  dill  in  total  darknefs; 
the  traveller  Niebuhr  having  been  unfortunately  prevented  from  vifiting 
fome  ancient  monuments  in  Yemen,  which  are  faid  to  have  infcriptions  on 
them.  If  thofe  letters  bear  a  drong  refemblance  to  the  Ndgar) ;  and  if  a 
dory  current  in  India  be  true,  that  fome  Hindu  merchants  heard  the  San- 
fcnt  language  fpoken  in  Arabia  the  Happy ,  we  might  be  confirmed  in  our 
opinion,  that  an  intercourfe  formerly  fubfifted  between  the  two  nations 
of  oppofite  coads,  but  fhould  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  they  fprang 
from  the  fame  immediate  dock.  The  drd  fyllable  of  Hamyar ,  as  many 
Europeans  write  it,  might  perhaps  induce  an  etymologid  to  derive  the 
Arabs  of  Yemen  from  the  great  ancedor  of  the  Indians ;  but  we  mud 
obferve,  that  Himyar  is  the  proper  appellation  of  thofe  Arabs',  and 
many  reafons  concur  to  prove,  that  the  word  is  purely  Arabic .  The 
fimilarity  of  fome  proper  names  on  the  borders  of  India  to  thofe  of 
Arabia ,  as  the  river  Arabius ,  a  place  called  Araba ,  a  people  named 
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Aribes  or  Arables ,  and  another  called  Sabai ,  is  indeed  remarkable,  and  may 
hereafter  furnifh  me  with  obfervations  of  fome  importance,  but  not  at  all 
inconfiftent  with  my  prefent  ideas. 

11.  It  is  generally  afferted,  that  the  old  religion  of  the  Arabs  was  en¬ 
tire  Sabian ;  but  I  can  offer  fo  little  accurate  information  concerning  the 
Sabian  faith,  or  even  the  meaning  of  the  word,  that  I  dare  not  yet  fpeak 
on  the  fubjeft  with  confidence.  This  at  lead;  is  certain,  that  the  people 
of  Yemen  very  foon  fell  into  the  common,  but  fatal  error  of  adoring  the 
Sun  and  the  Firmament;  for  even  the  third  in  defcent  from  Yoktan, 
who  was  confequently  as  old  as  Nahor,  took  the  furname  of  Abdush- 
ams,  or  Servant  of  the  Sun ;  and  his  family,  we  are  affured,  paid  particu¬ 
lar  honours  to  that  luminary.  Other  tribes  wor  (hipped  the  planets  and 
fixed  liars ;  but  the  religion  of  the  poets  at  leaft  feems  to  have  been  pure 
Theifm  ;  and  this  we  know  with  certainty,  becaufe  we  have  Arabian  verfes 
of  unfufpe&ed  antiquity,  which  contain  pious  and  elevated  fentiments  on  the 
goodnefs  and  juftice,  the  power  and  omniprefence  of  Allah,  or  the  God. 
If  an  infcription,  faid  to  have  been  found  on  marble  in  Yemen ,  be  authentic, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  country  preferved  the  religion  of  Eber,  and 
profeffed  a  belief  in  miracles  and  a  future  fate. 

We  are  alfo  told,  that  a  ftrong  refemblance  may  be  found  between  the 
religions  of  the  pagan  Arabs  and  the  Hindus ;  but,  though  this  may  be 
true,  yet  an  agreement  in  worfhipping  the  fun  and  liars  will  not  prove  an 
affinity  between  the  two  nations:  the  powers  of  God  reprefented  zs  female 
deities,  the  adoration  of  Jlones ,  and  the  name  of  the  idol  Wudd,  may 
lead  us  indeed  to  fufpedt  that  fome  of  the  Hindu  fuperllitions  had  found 
their  way  into  Arabia ;  and  though  we  have  no  traces  in  Arabian  Hillory 
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of  fuch  a  conqueror  or  legiflator  as  the  great  Sesac,  who  is  faid  to  have 
raifed  pillars  in  Yemen  as  well  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  :  yet  fince  we 
know  that  Sa'cya  is  a  title  of  Buddha,  whom  I  fuppofe  to  be  Woden, 
fince  Buddha  was  not  a  native  of  Lidia,  and  fince  the  age  of  Sesac  per¬ 
fectly  agrees  with  that  of  Sa'cya,  we  may  form  a  plaufible  conjecture 
that  they  were  in  faCt  the  fame  perfon  who  travelled  eaftward  from  Ethiopia , 
either  as  a  warrior  or  as  a  lawgiver,  about  a  thoufand  years  before  Christ  ; 
and  whofe  rites  we  now  fee  extended  as  far  as  the  country  of  Nifon ,  or,  as 
the  Chinefe  call  it,  Japnen  both  words  fignifying  the  Rifmg  Sun.  Sa'cya 
may  be  derived  from  a  word  meaning  power ,  or  from  another  denoting 
vegetable  food-,  fo  that  this  epithet  will  not  determine  whether  he  was  a. 
hero  or  a  philofopher ;  but  the  title  Buddha,  or  wife ,  may  induce  us  to 
believe  that  he  was  rather  a  benefactor  than  a  deftroyer  of  his  fpecies.  If 
his  religion  however  was  really  introduced  into  any  part  of  Arabia,  it  could 
not  have  been  general  in  that  country ;  and  we  may  fafely  pronounce,  that 
before  the  Mohammedan  revolution,  the  noble  and  learned  Arabs  were 
Theifts,  but  that  a  ftupid  idolatry  prevailed  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 

I  find  no  trace  among  them,  till  their  emigration,  of  any  philofophy 
but  ethics ,  and  even  their  fyftem  of  morals,  generous  and  enlarged  as  it 
fee  ms  to  have  been  in  the  minds  of  a  few  illuftrious  chieftains,  was,  on  the 
whole,  miferably  depraved  for  a  century  at  lead  before  Muhammed.  The 
diflinguifhing  virtues,  which  they  boafted  of  inculcating  and  pra&ifing, 
were  a  contempt  of  riches,  and  even  of  death  ;  but,  in  the  age  of  the 
i Seven  Poets,  their  liberality  had  deviated  into  mad  profufion,  their  cou¬ 
rage  into  ferocity,  and  their  patience  into  an  obflinate  fpirit  of  encoun¬ 
tering  fruitlefs  dangers  ;  but  I  forbear  to  expatiate  on  the  manners  of  the 
Vol.  II.  B  Arabs 
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Arabs  in  that  age,  becaufe  the  poems,  entitled  Ahnodllakdt ,  which  have 
appeared  in  our  own  language,  exhibit  an  exact  pidure  of  their  virtues  and 
their  vices,  their  wifdom  and  their  folly  ;  and  (how  what  may  be  conftantly 
expeded  from  men  of  open  hearts  and  boiling  paflions,  with  no  law  to  con- 
troul,  and  little  religion  to  reftrain  therm 

III.  Few  monuments  of  antiquity  are  preferved  i n  Arabia,  and  of  thofe 
few,  the  belt  accounts  are  very  uncertain ;  but  we  are  allured  that  infcrip- 
tions  on  rocks  and  mountains  are  {till  feen  in  various  parts  of  the  peninfula ; 
which,  if  they  are  in  any  known  language,  and  if  corred  copies  of  them  can 
be  procured,  may  be  decyphered  by  eafy  and  infallible  rules. 

Thf  firft  Albert  Schultens  has  preferved  in  his  Ancient  Memorials 
cf  Arabia ,  the  molt  pleafing  of  all  his  works,  two  little  poems  in  an  ele¬ 
giac  {train,  which  are  laid  to  have  been  found,  about  the  middle  of  the 
feventh  century1,  on  fome  fragments  of  ruined  edifices  in  Hadramut,  near 
Aden ,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  an  indefinite,  but  very  remote  age.  It 
may  naturally  be  afked, — In  what  charaders  were  they  written  ?  Who  de¬ 
cyphered  them  ?  Why  were  not  the  original  letters  preferved  in  the  book 
where  the  verfes  are  cited  ?  What  became  of  the  marbles  which  Abdur¬ 
rahman,  then  Governor  of  Yemen,  moft  probably  fent  to  the  Khalifah  at 
Bagdad ?  If  they  be  genuine,  they  prove  the  people  of  Yemen  to  have  been 

*  herdfmen  and  warriors,  inhabiting  a  fertile  and  well-watered  country, 

*  full  of  game,  and  near  a  fine  fea  abounding  with  fifh,  under  a  monarch- 
4  ical  government,  and  dreffed  in  green  filk,  or  vefts  of  needlework/ 
either  of  their  own  manufadure,  or  imported  from  India.  The  meafure 
of  thefe  verfes  is  perfedly  regular,  and  the  dialed  undiftinguifhable,  at 
lead  by  me,  from  that  of  Kuraijh  ;  fo  that,  if  the  Arabian  writers  were  much 
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addi&ed  to  literary  impoftures,  I  fhould  firongly  fufpeft  them  to  be  modern 
compofitions  on  the  inftability  of  human  greatnefs,  and  the  confequences  of 
irreligion,  illuftrated  by  the  example  of  the  Himyarick  princes  ;  and  the  fame 
may  be  fufpe&ed  of  the  firft  poem  quoted  by  Schulte  ns,  which  he  afcribes 
to  an  Arab  in  the  age  of  Solomon. 

The  fuppofed  houfes  of  the  people  called  Thamud  are  alfo  (till  to  be  feen 
in  excavations  of  rocks ;  and,  in  the  time  ofTABRizi  the  Grammarian, 
a  caftle  was  extant  in  Yemen ,  which  bore  the  name  of  Al  ad  bat,  an  old 
bard  and  warrior,  who  firft,  we  are  told,  formed  his  army,  thence  called  Mk- 
hanus,  in  five  parts  ;  by  which  arrangement  he  defeated  the  troops  of  Himyar 
in  an  expedition  againft  Sanaa . 

Of  pillars  ere&ed  by  Sesac,  after  his  invafion  of  Yemen ,  we  find  no 
mention  in  Arabian  hiftories ;  and,  perhaps,  the  ftory  has  no  more  founda¬ 
tion  than  another  told  by  the  Greeks  and  adopted  by  Newton,  that  the 
Arabs  worlhipped  Urania,  and  even  Bacchus  by  name,  which,  they  fay» 
means  great  in  Arabic ;  but  where  they  found  fuch  a  word  we  cannot  dif- 
cover.  It  is  true  that  Becca  fignifies  a  great  and  tumultuous  crowd ,  and,  in 
this  fenfe,  is  one  name  of  the  facred  city  commonly  called  Mecca. 

The  Ccibah ,  or  quadrangular  edifice  at  Mecca ,  is  indifputably  fo  ancient, 
that  its  original  ufe,  and  the  name  of  its  builder,  are  loft  in  a  cloud  of  idle 
traditions.  An  Arab  told  me  gravely,  that  it  was  raifed  by  Abraham, 
who,  as  I  allured  him,  was  never  there  :  others  afcribe  it,  with  more  pro¬ 
bability,  to  Ismail,  or  one  of  his  immediate  defendants  j  but  whether 
it  was  built  as  a  place  of  divine  worlhip,  as  a  fortrefs,  as  a  fepulchre,  or 
as  a  monument  of  the  treaty  between  the  old  pofielTors  of  Arabia  and  the 
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ions  of  Kidar,  antiquaries  may  difpute,  but  no  mortal  can  determine. 
It  is  thought  by  Re  land  to  have  been  the  manfion  of  fome  ancient  pa¬ 
triarch ,  and  revered  on  that  account  hy  his  pofierity ;  but  the  room,  in 
which  we  now  are  affembled,  would  contain  the  whole  Arabian  edifice  ; 
and,  if  it  were  large  enough  for  the  dwelling-houfe  of  a  patriarchal  family, 
it  would  feem  ill  adapted  to  the  paftoral  manners  of  the  Kedarites.  A 
Yerfian  author  infills,  that  the  true  name  of  Mecca  is  Mahcadah,  or  the 
Temple  of  the  Moon ;  but,  although  we  may  fmile  at  his  etymology,  we 
cannot  but  think  it  probable  that  the  Caban  was  originally  defigned  for 
religions  purpofes.  Three  couplets  are  cited  in  an  Arabic  Hiftory  of 
this  building,  which,  from  their  extreme  fimplicity,  have  lefs  appear¬ 
ance  of  impoflure  than  other  verfes  of  the  fame  kind  :  they  are  alcribed 
to  Asad,  a  Tobbd ,  or  king  by  fuccefion ,  who  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
reigned  in  Yemen  an  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  before  Christ’s 
birth ;  and  they  commemorate,  without  any  poetical  imagery,  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  prince  in  covering  the  holy  temple  with  firiped  cloth  and  fine 
linen ,  and  in  making  keys  for  its  gate.  This  temple,  however,  the  fandity 
of  which  was  reftored  by  Mohammed,  had  been  flrangely  profaned  at 
the  time  of  his  birth,  when  it  was  ufual  to  decorate  its  walls  with  poems 
on  all  fubjeds,  and  often  on  the  triumphs  of  Arabian  gallantry  and  the 
praifes  of  Grecian  wine,  which  the  merchants  of  Syria  brought  for  fale  into 
the  deferts. 

From  the  want  of  materials  on  the  fubjed  of  Arabian  antiquity,  we  find 
it  very  difficult  to  fix  the  chronology  of  the  Ifmailites  with  accuracy  be¬ 
yond  the  time  of  Adnan,  from  whom  the  impoftor  was  defeended  in  the 
twenty -firfi  degree;  and,  although  we  have  genealogies  of  Alkamah  and 
-other  Himyarick  bards  as  high  as  the  thirtieth  degree,  or  for  a  period  of 
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nine  hundred  years  at  leaft,  yet  we  can  hardly  depend  on  them  fo  far,  as  to 
eftablifh  a  complete  chronological  fyftem  :  by  realoning  downwards,  how¬ 
ever,  we  may  ascertain  fome  points  of  confiderable  importance."  The  uni- 
verfal  tradition  of  Yemen  is,  that  Yoktan,  the  fon  of  Eber,  firfl  fettled 
his  family  in  that  country;  which  fettlement,  by  the  computation  admit¬ 
ted  in  Europe ,  mud  have  been  above  three  thoufand fix  hundred  years  ago, 
and  nearly  at  the  time  when  the  Hindus ,  under  the  conduct  of  Rama,  were 
fubduing  the  fird  inhabitants  of  thefe  regions,  and  extending  the  Indian 
Empire  from  Ayodhya ,  or  Audh ,  as  far  as  the  IJle  of  Sinhal ,  or  Silcin.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  calculation,  Nuuman,  king  of  Yemen  in  the  ninth  gene¬ 
ration  from  Eber,  was  cotemporary  with  Joseph  ;  and  if  a  verfe  com* 
pofed  by  that  prince,  and  quoted  by  Abulfeda,  was  really  "preferved,  as 
it  might  eafily  have  been,  by  oral  tradition,  it  proves  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  Arabian  language  and  metre.  This  is  a  literal  verfion  of  the  cou¬ 
plet;  ‘  When  thou,  who  art  in  power,  conducted  affairs  with  courtefy, 
c  thou  attained  the  high  honours  of  thofe  who  are  mod  exalted,  and 
*  whofe  mandates  are  obeyed.’  We  are  told,  that,  from  an  elegant  verb  in 
this  didicli,  the  royal  poet  acquired  the  furname  of  Almudafer ,  or  the  Cour¬ 
teous.  Now  the  reafons  for  believing  this  verfe  genuine  are  its  brevity, 
which  made  it  eafy  to  be  remembered,  and  the  good  fenfe  comprifed  in  it, 
which  made  it  become  proverbial ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  dialed 
is  apparently  old,  and  differs  in  three  words  from  the  idiom  of  Hejaz :  the 
reafons  for  doubting  are,  that  fentences  and  verfes  of  indefinite  antiquity 
are  fometimes  afcribed  by  the  Arabs  to  particular  perfons  of  eminence; 
and  they  even  go  fo  far  as  to  cite  a  pathetic  elegy  of  Adam  himfelf  on 
the  death  of  Abel,  but  in  very  good  Arabic  and  corred  meafure.  Such 
are  the  doubts  which  neceffarily  mu  ft  arife  on  fuch  a  fubjed  ;  yet  we 
have  no  need  of  ancient  monuments  or  traditions  to  prove  all  that  our 
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analyfis  requires,  namely,  that  the  Arabs ,  both  of  Hejaz  and  Yemen, 
fprang  from  a  flock  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Hindus ,  and  that 
their  firft  eflablifhments  in  the  refpedive  countries,  where  vve  now  find  them, 
were  nearly  coeval. 

I  cannot  finifh  this  article  without  obferving,  that,  when  the  King  of 
Denmark's  miniflers  inftruded  the  Danijh  travellers  to  colled  hijiorical 
books  in  Arabic ,  but  not  to  bufy  themfelves  with  procuring  Arabian 
poems ,  they  certainly  were  ignorant  that  the  only  monuments  of  old 
Arabian  Hiflory  are  cohesions  of  poetical  pieces,  and  the  commentaries  on 
them;  that  all  memorable  tranfadions  in  Arabia  were  recorded  in  verfe; 
and  that  more  certain  fads  may  be  known  by  reading  the  Hamdfah ,  the  Di « 
wan  of  Hudhail ,  and  the  valuable  work  of  Obaidullah ,  than  by  turning 
over  a  hundred  volumes  in  profe,  unlefs  indeed  thofe  poems  are  cited  by  the 
hiflorians  as  their  authorities. 

IV.  The  manners  of  the  Hejaz)  Arabs ,  which  have  continued,  we 
know,  from  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  prefent  age,  were  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  arts ;  and,  as  to  fciences ,  we  have  no  reafon 
to  believe  that  they  were  acquainted  with  any;  for  the  mere  amufement  of 
giving  names  to  flars,  which  were  ufeful  to  them  in  their  pafloral  or  preda¬ 
tory  rambles  through  the  deferts,  and  in  their  obfervations  on  the  weather, 
can  hardly  be  confidered  as  a  material  part  of  aftronomy.  The  only  arts 
in  which  they  pretended  to  excellence  ( I  except  horfemanfhip  and  mili¬ 
tary  accomplifhments )  were  poetry  and  rhetoric .  That  we  have  none  of 
their  compofitions  in  profe  before  the  Koran ,  may  be  aferibed,  perhaps,  to 
the  little  fkill  which  they  feem  to  have  had  in  writing;  to  their  predi¬ 
lection  in  favour  of  poetical  meafure,  and  to  the  facility  with  which  ver- 
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fes  are  committed  to  memory ;  but  all  their  ftories  prove,  that  they  were 
eloquent  in  a  high  degree,  and  pofleffed  wonderful  powers  of  fpeaking 
without  preparation  in  flowing  and  forcible  periods.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  dilcover  what  was  meant  by  their  books,  called  Rciwasim  \  but 
fuppofe  that  they  were  colle&ions  of  their  common,  or  cuftomary  law. 
Writing  was  fo  little  praCtifed  among  them,  that  their  old  poems  which 
are  now  acceflible  to  us,  may  almoft  be  confidered  as  originally  unwrit¬ 
ten  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Samuel  Jhonson’s  reafoning  on 
the  extreme  imperfection  of  unwritten  languages,  was  too  general ;  fince 
a  language  that  is  only  fpoken,  may  neverthelefs  be  highly  polifhed  by  a 
people  who,  like  the  ancient  Arabs,  make  the  improvement  of  their  idiom 
a  national  concern,  appoint  folemn  aflemblies  for  the  purpofe  of  difplaying 
their  poetical  talents,  and  hold  it  a  duty  to  exercife  their  children. in  getting 
by  heart  their  moft  approved  compofitions. 

The  people  of  Yemen  had  poflibly  more  mechanical  arts ,  and  perhaps 
more  Jcience ;  but,  although  their  ports  mult  have  been  the  emporia  of  con- 
fiderable  commerce  between  Egypt  and  India ,  or  part  of  Perfia ,  yet  we  have 
no  certain  proofs  of  their  proficiency  in  navigation,  or  even  in  manufac¬ 
tures.  That  the  Arabs  of  the  defert  had  mulical  inftruments,  and  names 
for  the  different  notes,  and  that  they  were  greatly  delighted  with  melody, 
we  know  frony  themfelves;  but  their  lutes  and  pipes  were  probably  very 
Ample,  and  their  muftc,  I  fufpeCt,  was  little  more  than  a  natural  and 
tuneful  recitation  of  their  elegiac  verfes  and  love-longs*  The  lingular  pro¬ 
perty  of  their  language,  in  Ihunning  compound  words,  may  be  urged,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bacon’s  idea,  as  a  proof  that  they  had  made  no  progrefs- in 
arts  5  *  which  require,  fays  he,  a  variety  of  combinations  to  exprefs  the 
*  complex  notions  arifing  from  them  but  the  Angularity  may  perhaps  be 
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imputed  wholly  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  and  the  tafte  of  thofe  who 
fpoke  it ;  fince  the  old  Germans  who  knew  no  art,  appear  to  have  delighted 
in  compound  words,  which  poetry  and  oratory,  one  would  conceive,  might 
require  as  much  as  any  meaner  art  whatfoever. 

So  great,  on  the  whole,  was  the  flrength  of  parts  or  capacity,  either  na¬ 
tural  or  acquired  from  habit,  for  which  the  Avals  were  ever  diftinguifhed, 
that  we  cannot  be  furprized  when  we  fee  that  blaze  of  genius  which  they 
difplayed,  as  far  as  their  arms  extended,  when  they  burft,  like  their  own 
dyke  of  Arimy  through  their  ancient  limits,  and  fpread,  like  an  inunda¬ 
tion,  over  the  great  empire  of  Iran .  That  a  race  of  Taxis,  or  Courfers , 
as  the  Perjians  call  them,  4  who  drank  the  milk  of  camels  and  fed  on  li- 
‘  zards,  fhould  entertain  a  thought  of  fubduing  the  kingdom  of  Fbridun’, 
was  confidered  by  the  General  of  Yezdegird’s  army  as  the  flrongeft  in- 
fiance  of  fortune’s  levity  and  mutability;  but  Firdausi,  a  complete  maf- 
tcr  of  Afiatic  manners,  and  Angularly  impartial,  reprefents  the  Arabs , 
even  in  the  age  of  Feridun,  as  ‘  declaiming  any  kind  of  dependence 
4  on  that  monarch,  exulting  in  their  liberty,  delighting  in  eloquence,  adts 
c  of  liberality,  and  martial  achievements,  and  thus  making  the  whole  earth, 
fays  the  poet,  red  as  wine  with  the  blood  of  their  foes,  and  the  air  like  a 
e  foreft  of  canes  with  their  tall  fpears.’  With  fuch  a  character  they  were 
likely  to  conquer  any  country  that  they  could  invade;  and,  if  Alexan¬ 
der  had  invaded  their  dominions,  they  would  unqueftionably  have  made 
an  obftinate,  and  probably  a  fuccefsful,  refiftance. 

But  1  have  detained  you  too  long,  gentlemen,  with  a  nation  who  have 
ever  been  my  favourites ;  and  hope  at  our  next  anniverfary  meeting  to  tra¬ 
vel  with  you  over  a  part  of  Afia,  which  exhibits  a  race  of  men  diftindt  both 
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from  the  Hindus  and  from  the  Arabs.  In  the  mean  time,  it  (hall  be  my  care 
to  fuperintend  the  publication  of  your  Tranfa&ions ;  in  which,  if  the  learned 
in  Europe  have  not  raifed  their  expectations  too  high,  they  will  not,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  be  difappointed :  my  own  imperfed;  eflays  I  always  except  5  but 
though  my  other  engagements  have  prevented  my  attendance  on  your  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  great  eft  part  of  laft  year,  and  I  have  fet  an  example  of  that  free¬ 
dom  from  reftraint,  without  which  no  fociety  can  flourilh,  yet,  as  my  few 
hours  of  leifure  will  now  be  devoted  to  Sanfcrit  literature,  I  cannot  but  hope, 
though  my  chief  objeCt  be  a  knowledge  of  Hindu  Law,  to  make  fome  dis¬ 
covery  in  other  fciences,  which  I  fhall  impart  with  humility,  and  which  you 
will,  I  doubt  not,  receive  with  indulgence* 
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THE  FIFTH 

ANNIVERSARY  DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED  21  FEBRUARY,  1 7 88. 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 


AT  the  clofe  of  my  laft  addrefs  to  you.  Gentlemen,  I  declared  my 
defign  of  introducing  to  your  notice  a  people  of  Afia ,  who  feemed 
as  different  in  moft  refpeds  from  the  Hindus  and  Arabs  as  thofe  two  nations 
had  been  fliown  to  differ  from  each  other ;  I  meaned  the  people  whom  we 
call  Tartars :  but  I  enter  with  extreme  diffidence  on  my  prefent  fubjed, 
becaufe  I  have  little  knowledge  of  the  Tartarian  dialects ;  and  the  grofs 
errors  of  European  writers  on  Afiatic  literature  have  long  convinced  me 
that  no  fatisfadory  account  can  be  given  of  any  nation  with  whofe  language 
we  are  not  perfedly  acquainted.  Such  evidence,  however,  as  I  have  pro¬ 
cured  by  attentive  reading  and  fcrupulous  inquiries,  1  will  now  lay  before 
you,  interfperfing  fuch  remarks  as  I  could  not  but  make  on  that  evidence, 
and  fubmitting  the  whole  to  your  impartial  decifion. 

Conformably  to  the  method  before  adopted  in  deferibing  Arabia 
and  India ,  I  confider  Tartary  alfo,  for  the  purpofe  of  this  difeourfe,  on  its 
mod  extenfive  fcale,  and  requefl  your  attention  whilft  I  trace  the  larged 
boundaries  that  are  affignable  to  it.  Conceive  a  line  drawn  from  the  Mouth 
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of  the  Ohy  to  that  of  the  Dnieper ,  and,  bringi  >g  it  back  eaftward  acrofs 
the  Euxine ,  fo  as  to  include  the  peninfula  of  Krirn ,  extend  it  along  the 
foot  of  Caucafus ,  by  the  rivers  Cur  and  Aras ,  to  the  Cafpian  Lake ,  from 
the  oppofite  fhore  of  which  follow  the  courfe  of  the  Jaihun  and  the  chain  of 
Caucafean  hills  as  far  as  thofe  of  Imaus ;  whence  continue  the  line  beyond 
the  Chinefe  Wall  to  the  White  Mountain ,  and  the  country  of  Yetfo  j  fkirting 
the  borders  of  Perfa ,  India ,  China ,  Corea,  but  including  part  of  RuJJia , 
with  all  the  diftri&s  which  lie  between  the  Glacial  Sea  and  that  of  Japan . 
M.  De  Guignes,  whofe  great  work  on  the  Huns  abounds  more  in  folid 
learning  than  in  rhetorical  ornaments,  prefents  us,  however,  with  a  magni¬ 
ficent  image  of  this  wide  region  ;  defcribing  it  as  a  ftupendous  edifice,  the 
beams  and  pillars  of  which  are  many  ranges  of  lofty  hills,  and  the  dome 
one  prodigious  mountain,  to  which  the  Chinefe  give  the  epithet  of  Celejlial , 
with  a  confiderable  number  of  broad  rivers  flowing  down  its  fides.  If  the 
manfion  be  fo  amazingly  fublime,  the  land  around  it  is  proportionably  ex¬ 
tended,  but  more  wonderfully  diverfified ;  for  fome  parts  of  it  are  in- 
crufted  with  ice,  others  parched  with  inflamed  air,  and  covered  with  a  kind 
of  lava ;  here  we  meet  with  immenfe  tracks  of  fandv  deferts  and  forefts,  al- 
molt  impenetrable  j  there,  with  gardens,  groves,  and  meadows,  perfumed 
with  mufk,  watered  by  numberlefs  rivulets,  and  abounding  in  fruits  and 
flowers ;  and  from  eaft  to  weft  lie  many  confiderable  provinces,  which 
appear  as  valleys  in  comparifon  of  the  hills  towering  above  them  ;  but  in 
truth  are  the  flat  fummits  of  the  higheft  mountains  in  the  world,  or  at  leaft 
the  higheft  in  A  fa.  Near  one-fourth  in  latitude  of  this  extraordinary 
region  is  in  the  fame  charming  climate  with  Greece ,  Italy,  and  Provence ;  and 
another  fourth  in  that  of  England ,  Germany ,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
France  j  but  the  Hyperborean  countries  can  have  few  beauties  to  recom¬ 
mend  them,  at  leaft  in  the  prelent  ftate  of  the  earth’s  temperature.  To 
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the  fouth,  on  the  frontiers  of  Iran  are  the  beautiful  vales  of  Soghd ,  with 
the  celebrated  cities  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara  j  on  thofe  of  Thibet  are 
the  ter.itories  of  Cajhghar ,  Khoten,  Chegil ,  and  Khdta ,  all  famed  for 
perfumes  and  for  the  beauty  of  their  inhabitants  j  and  on  thofe  of  China 
lies  the  country  of  Chin,  anciently  a  powerful  kingdom  ;  which  name,  like 
that  of  Khata ,  has  in  modern  times  been  given  to  the  whole  Chinefe  empire, 
where  fuch  an  appellation  would  be  thought  an  infult.  We  muft  not  omit 
the  fine  territory  of  Tancut,  which  was  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name 
of  Serica ,  and  confidered  by  them  as  the  fartheft  eaftern  extremity  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

Scythia  feems  to  be  the  general  name  which  the  ancient  Europeans 
gave  to  as  much  as  they  knew  of  the  country  thus  bounded  and  defcribed  ; 
but  whether  that  word  be  derived,  as  Pliny  feems  to  intimate,  from  Sacai , 
a  people  known  by  a  fimilar  name  to  the  Greeks  and  Perfians,  or,  as 
Bryant  imagines,  from  Cuthia ,  or,  as  Colonel  Vallancey  believes, 
from  words  denoting  navigation,  or,  as  it  might  have  been  fuppofed, 
from  a  Greek  root  implying  wrath  and  ferocity,  this  at  lead  is  certain, 
that,  as  India ,  China ,  Perfia,  Japan ,  are  not  appellations  of  thofe 
countries  in  the  languages  of  the  nations  who  inhabit  them,  fo 
neither  Scythia  nor  Tartary  are  names  by  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  now  under  our  confideration  have  ever  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves.  Tdtariflan  is,  indeed,  a  word  ufed  by  the  Perfians  for  the  fouth- 
weftern  part  of  Scythia ,  where  the  mufk-deer  is  faid  to  be  common ; 
and  the  name  Tartar  is  by  fome  confidered  as  that  of  a  particular  tribe  ; 
by  others,  as  that  of  a  fmall  river  only  ;  while  Turan ,  as  oppofed  to  Iran, 
feems  to  mean  the  ancient  dominion  of  Afra-sia'b  to  the  north  and 
eaft  of  the  Oxus.  There  is  nothing  more  idle  than  a  debate  concerning 
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names,  which,  after  all,  are  of  little  confequence  when  our  ideas  are  diftinft 
without  them.  Having  given,  therefore,  a  correct  notion  of  the  country 
which  I  propofed  to  examine,  I  (hall  not  fcruple  to  call  it  by  the  general 
name  of  Tartary  ;  though  I  am  confcious  of  ufing  a  term  equally  improper 
in  the  pronunciation  and  the  application  of  it. 

Tart  ary  then,  which  contained,  according  to  Pliny,  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  nations ,  by  whom  the  reft  of  Afia  and  all  Europe  has  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ages  been  over-run,  is  denominated,  as  various  images  have  pre- 
iented  themfelves  to  various  fancies,  the  great  hive  of  the  northern  Jwarmsy 
the  nurfery  of  irrejljlihle  legions ,  and,  by  a  ftronger  metaphor,  the  foundery 
of  the  human  race:  but  M.  Bailly,  a  wonderfully  ingenious  man,  and 
a  very  lively  writer,  feems  firft  to  have  confidered  it  as  the  cradle  of  our 
fpecies ,  and  to  have  fupported  an  opinion,  that  the  whole  ancient  world 
was  enlightened  by  fciences  brought  from  the  moft  northern  parts  of 
Scythia ,  particularly  from  the  Banks  of  the  Jenifea ,  or  from  the  Hyper¬ 
borean  regions.  All  the  fables  of  old  Greece ,  Italy ,  Perfia ,  India ,  he  derives 
from  the  north  ;  and  it  muft  be  owned  that  he  maintains  his  paradox 
with  acutenefs  and  learning.  Great  learning  and  great  acutenefs,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  charms  of  a  moft  engaging  ftyle,  were  indeed  neceflary  to 
render  even  tolerable  a  fyftem  which  places  an  earthly  paradife,  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  Hefperus ,  the  iftands  of  the  Macares ,  the  groves  of  Elyfium ,  if  not 
of  Eden,  the  heaven  of  Indra,  the  Peri/lan,  or  fairy-land,  of  the  Perjian 
poets,  with  its  city  of  diamonds  and  its  country  of  Shddcam ,  fo  named 
from  Pleqfure  and  Love ,  not  in  any  climate  which  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind  confiders  as  the  feat  of  delights,  but  beyond  the  Mouth  of  the 
Oby ,  in  the  Frozen  Sea,  in  a  region  equalled  only  by  that  where  the 
wild  imagination  of  Dante  led  him  to  fix  the  worft  of  criminals  in  a 
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ftate  of  pun i foment  after  death,  and  of  which  he  could  not,  he  fays,  even 
think  without  Jhivering .  A  very  curious  paflage,  in  a  trad  of  Plutarch* 
on  the  figure  in  the  Moon's  orb ,  naturally  induced  M.  Bailly  to  place 
Ogyg'ui  in  the  north ;  and  he  concludes  that  ifland,  as  others  have  con¬ 
cluded  rather  fallacioufly,  to  be  the  Atlantis  of  Plato ;  but  is  at  a  lofs 
to  determine  whether  it  was  Iceland  or  Greenland ,  Spit  zb  er gen  or  New 
Zembla.  Among  fo  many  charms,  it  was  difficult  indeed  to  give  a  pre¬ 
ference  ;  but  our  philofopher,  though  as  much  perplexed  by  an  option  of 
beauties  as  the  foepherd  of  Ida,  feems  on  the  whole  to  think  Zembla  the 
mod  worthy  of  the  golden  fruit ,  becaufe  it  is  indifputably  an  ifland,  and 
lies  oppofite  to  a  gulph  near  a  continent,  from  which  a  great  number  of 
rivers  defcend  into  the  ocean.  He  appears  equally  didrefied  among  five 
nations,  real  and  imaginary,  to  fix  upon  that  which  the  Greeks  named  At - 
lantes ;  and  his  conclufion  in  both  cafes  mud  remind  us  of  the  foowman  at 
Eton ,  who,  having  pointed  out  in  his  box  all  the  crowned  heads  of  the 
World,  and  being  afked  by  the  fchool-boys,  who  looked  through  the  glafs, 
which  was  the  Emperor,  which  the  Pope,  which  the  Sultan,  and  which  the 
Great  Mogul,  anfwered  eagerly,  ‘  which  you  pleafe,  young  gentlemen, 
*  which  you  pleafe.*  His  letters  however  to  Voltaire,  in  which  he 
unfolds  his  new  lydem  to  his  friend,  whom  he  had  not  been  able  to  con-, 
vince,  are  by  no  means  to  be  derided ;  and  his  general  proportion,  that 
arts  and  fciences  had  their  fource  in  Tartary ,  deferves  a  longer  examination 
than  can  be  given  to  it  in  this  difcourfe. — I  foall,  neverthelefs,  with  your 
permiffion,  fhortly  difcufs  the  quedion,  under  the  feveral  heads  that  will  pre- 
fent  themfelves  in  order. 

Although  we  may  naturally  fuppofe  that  the  numberlefs  commu, 
nities  of  Tartars,  fome  of  whom  are  edablifoed  in  great  cities,  and  fome 
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encamped  on  plains  in  ambulatory  manfions,  which  they  remove  from 
pafture  to  pafture,  muft  be  as  different  in  their  features  as  in  their  dialeds ; 
yet,  among  thofe  who  have  not  emigrated  into  another  country  and  mixed 
with  another  nation,  we  may  difcern  a  family-likenefs,  efpecially  in  their 
eyes  and  countenance,  and  in  that  configuration  of  lineaments  which 
we  generally  call  a  Tartar-face ;  but,  without  making  anxious  inquiries, 
whether  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  vaft  region  before  defcribed  have 
fimilar  features,  we  may  conclude  from  thofe  whom  we  have  feen, 
and  from  the  original  portraits  of  Taimu'r  and  his  defcendants,  that 
the  Tartars  in  general  differ  wholly  in  complexion  and  countenance 
from  the  Hindus  and  from  the  Arabs  :  an  obfervation  which  tends  in 
fome  degree  to  confirm  the  account  given  by  modern  Tartars  themfelves 
of  their  defcent  from  a  common  anceftor.  Unhappily,  their  lineage  can¬ 
not  be  proved  by  authentic  pedigrees  or  hiftorical  monuments;  for 
all  their  writings  extant,  even  thofe  in  the  Mogul  dialed,  are  long 
fubfequent  to  the  time  of  Muhammed  ;  nor  is  it  poffible  to  diftinguifh 
their  genuine  traditions  from  thofe  of  the  Arabs ,  whofe  religious  opini¬ 
ons  they  have  in  general  adopted.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  Khwdjah  Rashi'd,  furnamed  Fad'lu’llah,  a  native  of  Kazvin, 
compiled  his  account  of  the  Tartars  and  Mongals  from  the  papers  of 
one  Pu'lad,  whom  the  great  grandfon  of  Holacu'  had  fent  into 
Tat  drift  an,  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  colleding  hiftorical  information  ;  and 
the  commiffion  itfelf  (hows  how  little  the  Tartarian  Princes  really 
knew  of  their  own  origin.  From  this  work  of  Rashi'd,  and  from 
other  materials,  Abu',lgha/zi',  King  of  Khwdrezm,  compofed  in  the 
Mogul  language  his  Genealogical  Hiftory,  which,  having  been  purchafed 
from  a  merchant  of  Bokhara  by  fome  Szvedijh  officers,  prifoners  of  war 
in  Siberia ,  has  found  its  way  into  feveral  European  tongues.  It  contains 
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much  valuable  matter,  but,  like  all  Muitammedan  hiftories,  exhibits 
tribes  or  nations  as  individual  fovereigns;  and  if  Baron  De  Tott  had 
not  ftrangely  negledted  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Tartarian  Hiftory,  for  the 
orignal  of  which  he  unnecefiarily  offered  a  large  fum,  we  fhould  probably 
have  found  that  it  begins  with  an  account  of  the  deluge,  taken  from  the 
Koran ,  and  proceeds  to  rank  Turc,  Chi'n,  Tata'r,  and  Mongal, 
among  the  fons  of  Y  a'fet.  The  genuine  traditional  hiftory  of  the  Tartars , 
in  all  the  books  that  I  have  infpedted,  feems  to  begin  with  Oghu'z,  as  that 
of  the  Hindus  does  with  Ra'ma  :  they  place  their  miraculous  Hero  and 
Patriarch  four  thoufand  years  before  Chengiz  KhaV,  who  was  born  in 
the  year  1164,  and  with  whofe  reign  their  hiftorical  period  commences. 
It  is  rather  furprizing  that  M.  Bailly,  who  makes  frequent  appeals  to 
'etymological  arguments,  has  not  derived  Ogyges  from  Oghu'z,  and 
Atlas  from  Altai ,  or  the  Golden  Mountain  of  Tartary  :  the  Greek  termi¬ 
nations  might  have  been  rejedted  from  both  words ;  and  a  mere  tranfpofition 

of  letters  is  no  difficulty  with  an  etymologift. 
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My  remarks  in  this  addrefs,  Gentlemen,  will  be  confined  to  the  period 
preceding  Chengiz  ;  and,  although  the  learned  labours  of  M.  Dp; 
Guignes,  and  the  fathers  Visdelou,  Demailla,  and  Gaueil,  who 
have  made  an  incomparable  ufe  of  their  Chinefe  literature,  exhibit  probable 
accounts  of  the  Tartars  from  a  very  early  age,  yet  the  old  hiftorians  of 
China  were  not  only  foreign,  but  generally  hoftile  to  them  ;  and  for  both 
thofe  reafons,  either  through  ignorance  or  malignity,  may  be  fufpected  of 
mifreprefenting  their  tranfadlions.  If  they  fpeak  truth,  the  ancient  hiftory 
of  the  Tartars  prefents  us,  like  molt  other  hiftories,  with  a  feries  of  affaf- 
finations,  plots,  treafons,  maftacres,  and  all  the  natural  fruits  of  felfifh  am¬ 
bition.  I  fhould  have  no  inclination  to  give  you  a  fketch  of  fu-ch  horrors, 
Vol.  II.  D 
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even  if  the  occaiion  called  for  it ;  and  will  barely  obferve  that  the  firth 
king  of  the  Hyumnus ,  or  Huns ,  began  his  reign,  according  to  Visdelou, 
about  three  thoujand  five  hundred  and  fixty  years  ago ,  not  long  after  the  time 
fixed  in  my  former  difcourfes  for  the  firft  regular  efta-blifhments  of  the  Hin¬ 
dus  and  Arabs  in  their  feveral  countries.. 

I.  Our  firft  inquiry  concerning  the  languages  and  letters  of  the 
Tartars ,  prefents  us  with  a  deplorable  void,  or  with  a  profpeft  as  barren 
and  dreary  as  that  of  their  deferts.  The  Tartars ,  in  general*  had  no  lite¬ 
rature  (in  this  point  all  authorities  appear  to  concur)  ;  the  Turcs  had  no 
letters;,  the  Huns ,  according  to  Procopius,  had  not  even  heard  of 
them;,  the  magnificent  Chengiz,  whofe  empire,  included  an  area  of 
near  eighty  fquare  degrees,,  could  find  none  of  his  own  Mongals ,  as  the 
beft  authors  inform  us,  able  to  write  his-  difpatches ;  and;  Tai'mu'r,  a  fa- 
vage  of  ftrong  natural  parts  and  paffionately  fond  of  hearing  hiftories  read 
to  him,  could  himfelf  neither  write  nor  read.  It  is  true  thatT-BNU  Arae* 
shah  mentions  a  fet  of  charadters  called  Dilberjm ,  which  were  ufed  in 
Khafa :  44  he  had  feen  them, ’’’he  fays,  44  and  found  them  to  confift  of  forty- 
14  one  letters,  a  diftinft  fymbo!  being  appropriated  to  each  long  and  fhort 
84  vowel,  and  to  each  confonant  hard  or  fort,  or  otherwife  varied:  in  pro* 
44  nunciation  but  Khdta  was  in  Southern  Tart  ary ,  on  the  confines  of 
India ;  and,  from  his  defeription  of  the  characters  there  in  ufe,  we  cannot 
but  fufpeft  them  to-  have  been  thofe  of  Thibet ,  which  are  manifeftly  Indian, , 
bearing  a  greater  refemblance  to  thofe  of  Bengal  than  to  Devanagar 
The  learned  and  eloquent  Arab  adds,  44  that  the  Tatars  of  Khdta  write,  in 
14  the  Dilberjm  letters,  all  their  tales  and  hiftories,  their  journals,  poems, 
41  and  mifcellanies,  their  diplomas,  records  of  ftate  and  juftice,  the  laws  of 
t(  Chengiz,  their  public  regifters,  and  their  compofitions  of  every  fpecies.” 
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If  this  be  true,  the  people  of  Khata  muft  have  been  a  poliflhed  and  even 
a  lettered  nation ;  and  it  may  be  true,  without  affedting  the  general' 
pofition,  that  the  Tartars  were  illiterate  ;  but  Ibnu  Araesha'h  was  a 
profeifed  rhetorician,  and  it  is  impoffible  to  read  the  original  pafiage  with¬ 
out  full  conviction  that  his  object  in  writing  it  was  to  difplay  his  power 
of  words  in  a  flowing  and  modulated  period.  He  fays  further,  that  in 
Jaghatai  the  people  of  Oighur,  as  he  calls  them,  “  have  a  fyftem  of  fourteen 
“  letters  only,  denominated  from  themfelves  Oighur )  f  and  thofe  are  the 
characters  which  the  Movgals  are  fuppofed  by  moft  authors  to  have  bor¬ 
rowed.  ABu'*LGHAzf  tells  us  only,  that  Chengiz  employed  the  natives 
of  Eighur  as  excellent  penmen  ;  but  the  Chinefe  affert,  that  he  was  forced 
to  employ  them,  becaufe  he  had  no  writers  at  all  among  his  natural-born 
fubje&s;  and  we  are  aflured  by  many,  that  Kublaikha'n  ordered  letter 
to  be  invented  for  his  nation  by  a  Thihetian,  whom  he  rewarded  with  the 
dignity  of  Chief  Lama .  The  fmall  number  of  Eighur)  letters  might  in¬ 
duce  us  to  believe  that  they  were  Zend  or  Pahlavt ,  which  muft  have  been 
current  in  that  country  when  it  was  governed  by  the  fons  oI  Feridu'nj 
and  if  the  alphabet  afcribed  to  the  Eighurians  by  M.  Des  Hautesrayes 
be  corredt,  we  may  fafely  decide,  that  in  many  of  its  letters  it  refembles 
both  the  Zend  and  the  Syriac ,  with  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  mode 
of  connedting  them  ;  but  as  we  can  fcarce  hope  to  fee  a  genuine  fpecimen 
of  them,  our  doubt  muft  remain  in  regard  to  their  form  and  origin.  The 
page  exhibited  by  Hyde  as  Khatayan  writing,  is  evidently  a  fort  of  broken 
Cijick  j  and  the  fine  manufcript  at  Oxford ,  from  which  it  was  taken,  is  more 
probably  a  Mendean  work  on  fome  religious  fubjedt  than,  as  he  imagined,  a 
code  of  Tartarian  laws.  That  very  learned  man  appears  to  have  made  a  worfe 
miftake  in  giving  us  for  Mongal  charadters,  a  page  of  writing  which  has  the 
appearance  of  Japanefe,  or  mutilated  Chinefe  letters. 
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If  the  Tartars  in  general,  as  we  have  every  reafon  to  believe,  had  no 
written  memorials,  it  cannot  be  thought  wonderful  that  their  languages , 
like  thole  of  America ,  fhould  have  been  in  perpetual  fluduation,  and  that 
more  than  fifty  dialeds,  as  Hyde  had  been  credibly  informed,  fhould  be 
fpoken  between  Mofcow  and  China  by  the  many  kindred  tribes,  or  their 
feveral  branches,  which  are  enumerated  by  Abu'Tgha'zi'.  What  thpfe 
dialeds  are,  and  whether  they  really  fprang  from  a  common  flock,  we 
lhall  probably  learn  from  Mr.  Pallas,  and  other  indefatigable  men  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Ruffian  court  ;  and  it  is  from  the  Ruffians  that  we  muff 
exped  the  moft  accurate  information  concerning  their  Afiatic  fubjeds. 
I  perfuade  myfelf  that,  if  their  inquiries  be  judicioufly  made  and  faith¬ 
fully  reported,  the  refult  of  them  will  prove  that  all  the  languages  pro¬ 
perly  Tartarian  arofe  from  one  common  fource,  excepting  always  the 
jargons  of  fuch  wanderers  or  mountaineers  as,  having  long  been  divided 
from  the  main  body  of  the  nation,  muff  in  a  courfe  of  ages  have  framed 
feparate  idioms  for  themfelves.  The  only  Tartarian  language  of  which 
I  have  any  knowledge,  is  the  Turhijk  of  Conjlantinople ,  which  is  however 
fo  copious,  that  whoever  fliall  know  it  perfedly,  will  eafdy  underfland, 
as  we  are  allured  by  intelligent  authors,  the  dialeds  of  Tdtdrijidn ;  and 
we  may  colled  from  Abu'Tgh  a'zi',  that  he  would  find  little  difficulty 
in  the  Calmac  and  the  Mogul.  I  will  not  offend  your  ears  by  a  dry  cata¬ 
logue  of  fimilar  words  in  thofe  different  languages ;  but  a  careful  in- 
vefligation  has  convinced  me,  that,  as  the  Indian  and  Arabian  tongues 
are  feverally  defcended  from  a  common  parent,  fo  thofe  of  Tartary  might 
be  traced  to  one  ancient  Item  effentially  differing  from  the  two  others. 
It  appears,  indeed,  from  a  ftory  told  by  Abu'Tgh a'zi',  that  the  Virats 
and  the  Mongals  could  not  underfland  each  other  j  but  no  more  can  the 
Danes  and  the  Englijh ,  yet  their  dialeds  beyond  a  doubt  are  branches  of 
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he  fame  Gothic  tree.  The  dialed  of  the  Moguls ,  in  which  fome  hifto- 
ries  of  Taimu'r  and  his  defcendants  were  originally  compofed,  is  called 
in  India ,  where  a  learned  native  fet  me  right  when  I  ufed  another  word, 
Turci ;  not  that  it  is  precifely  the  fame  with  the  Turkifk  of  the  Othmdn- 
Jus ,  but  the  two  idioms  differ,  perhaps,  lcfs  than  Swedijh  and  German , 
or  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe ,  and  certainly  lefs  than  Welch  and  Irijh.  In 
hope  of  afcertainrng  this  point,  I  have  long  fearched  in  vain  for  the  origi¬ 
nal  works  afcribed  to  Taimu'r  and  Ba'ber  ;  but  all  the  Moguls  with 
whom  I  have  converfed  in  this  country,  refemble  the  crow  in  one  of 
their  popular  fables,  who,  having  long  affeded  to  walk  like  a  pheafant,. 
was  unable  after  all  to  acquire  the  gracefulnefs  of  that  elegant  bird,  and 
in  the  mean  time  unlearned  his  own  natural  gait they  have  not  learned 
the  dialed  of  Perfta ,  but  have  wholly  forgotten  that  of  their  anceftors*. 
A  very  confiderable  part  of  the  old  Tartarian  language,  which  in  AJta 
would  probably  have  been  loft,  is  happily  preferved  in  Europe ;  and  if 
the  ground- work  of  the  weftern  Turhjh,  when  feparated  from  the  Perftan 
and  Arabic ,  with  which  it  is  embeilifhed,  be  a  branch  of  the  loft  Oghuzian 
tongue,  I  can  affert  with  confidence,  that  it  has  not  the  lead  refemblance 
either  to  Arabic  or  Sanfcrit ,  and  muft  have  been  invented  by  a  race  of 
men  wholly  diftind  from  the  Arabs  or  Hindus.  This  fad  alone  overfets 
the  fyftem  of  M.  Baillv,  who  confiders  the  Sanfcrit ,  of  which  he  gives 
in  feveral  places  a  moft  erroneous  account,  as  4  a  fine  monument  of  his 
‘  primeval  Scythians,  the  preceptors  of  mankind ,  and  planters  of  a  fublinw 
*  philofophy ,  even  in  India  j’  for  he  holds  it  an  inconteftable  truth,  that 
a  language  which  is  dead ,  fuppofcs  a  nation  which  is  deftroyed ;  and  he 
feems  to  think  fuch  reafoning  perfedly  decifive  of  the  queftion,  without 
having  recourfe  to  aftronomical  arguments,  or  the  fpirit  of  ancient  inftitu- 
tions.  For  my  part,  I  defire  no  better  proof  than  that  which  the  language  of 
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the  Brahmans  affords,  of  an  immemorial  and  total  difference  between  the 
Savages  of  the  Mountains,  as  the  old  Chinefe  juftly  called  the  Tartars ,  and 
the  ftudiQUs,  placid,  contemplative  inhabitants  of  thefe  Indian  plains. 

II.  The  geographical  reafoning  of  M.  Bailly,  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  equally  fhallow,  if  not  inconfiftent  in  fome  degree  with  itfelf. 
-e  An  adoration  of  the  fun  and  of  fire/  fays  he,  ‘  muft  neceflariiy  have  ari- 
*  fen  in  a  cold  region  ;  therefore,  it  muft  have  been  foreign  to  India, 
4  Perfm ,  Arabia ;  therefore,  it  muft  have  been  derived  from  Tartary  I 
No  man,  I  believe,  who  has  travelled  in  winter  through  Dakar ,  or  has  even 
paffbd  a  cold  feafon  at  Calcutta  within  the  tropic,  can  doubt  that  the 
folar  warmth  is  often  defirable  by  all,  and  might  have  been  confidered 
as  adorable  by  the  ignorant  in  thefe  climates,  or  that  the  return  of 
fpring  deferves  all  the  habitations  which  it  receives  from  the  Perfian  and 
Indian  poets  ;  not  to  rely  on  certain  hiftorical  evidence,  that  Amta* 
rah,  a  celebrated  warrior  and  bard,  a&ually  perifhed  with  cold  on  a 
mountain  of  Arabia.  To  meet,  however,  an  objection,  which  might  na¬ 
turally  be  made  to  the  voluntary  fettlement  and  amazing  population  of 
his  primitive  race  in  the  icy  regions  of  the  north,  he  takes  refuge  in  the 
kypothefis  of  M.  Buffon,  who  imagines  that  our  whole  globe  was  at  firft 
of  a  white  heat,  and  has  been  gradually  cooling  from  the  poles  to  the  equa¬ 
tor  ;  fo  that  the  Hyperborean  countries  had  once  a  delightful  temperature, 
and  Siberia  itfelf  was  even  hotter  than  the  climate  of  our  temperate  zones ,  that 
is,  was  in  too  hot  a  climate,  by  his  firft  propofition,  for  the  primary  worfhip 
of  the  fun.  That  the  temperature  of  countries  has  not  fuftained  a  change  in 
the  lapfe  of  ages,  I  will  by  no  means  infill;  but  we  can  hardly  reafon  con- 
clufively,  from  a  variation  of  temperature,  to  the  cultivation  and  diffufion 
of  fcience.  If  as  many  female  elephants  and  tigreffes  as  we  now  find  in 
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Bengal,  had  formerly  littered  in  the  Siberian'  for  efts,  and  the  young,  as  the 
earth  cooled,  had  fought  a  genial  warmth  in  the  climate  of  the  fouth,  it 
would  not  follow  that  other  favages,  who  migrated  in  the  fame  dire&iom 
and  on  the  fame  account,  brought  religion  and  philofophy,  language  and 
writing,  art  and  fcience,  into  the  fouthern  latitudes. 

We  are  told  by  Abu"lgha/’zi',  that  the  primitive  religion  of  human 
creatures,  or  the  pure  adoration  of  One  Creator,  prevailed  in  Tartary 
during  the  firft  generations  from  Ya'fet,  but  was  extinft  before  the 
birth  of  Oghu'z,  who  reftored  it  in  his  dominions  ;  that,  fome  ages 
after  him,  the  Monga/s  and  the  Tnrcs  relapfed  into  grofs  idolatry  ; 
but  that  Chengiz  was  a  Theift,  and,  in  a  converfation  with  the  Mu *- 
hammedan  Dodors,  admitted  their  arguments  for  the  being  and  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  Deity  tQ'  be  unanfwsrable,  while  he  conteded  the 
evidence  of  their  Prophet’s  legation.  From  old  Grecian  authorities  we 
learn,  that  the  Majfagetce  worfhipped  the  fun;  and  the  narrative  of  an 
embady  from  Justin  to  the  Khakan,  or  Emperor,  who  then  refided 
in  a  fine  vale  near  the  fource  of  the  Irtijh,  mentions  the  Tartarian 
ceremony  of  purifying  the  Roman  Ambadadors  by  conducing  them  be¬ 
tween  two  fires.-  The  Tartars  of  that  age  are  reprefented  as  adorers  of  the 
four  elements,  and  believers  in  an  invifible  fpirit,  to  whom  they  facrificed 
bulls  and  rams.  Modern  travellers  relate  that,  in  the  feflivals  of  fome 
Tartarian  tribes,  they  pour  a  few  drops  of  a  confecrated  liquor  on  the 
datues  of  their  Gods  ;■  after  which  an  attendant  fprinkles  a  little  of  what 
remains  three  times  toward  the  fouth  in  honour  of  fire,  toward  the  wed 
and  ead  in  honour  of  water  and  air,  and  as  often  toward  the  north  in 
honour  of  the  earth,  which  contained  the  reliques  of  their  deceafed 
ancedors.  Now  all  this  may  be  very  true,  without  proving  a  national : 
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affinity  between  the  Tartars  and  Hindus  ;  for  the  Arabs  adored  the  planets 
and  the  works  of  nature ;  the  Arabs  had  carved  images,  and  made  libations 
on  a  black  (tone;  the  Arabs  turned  in  prayer  to  different  quarters  of  the 
heavens ;  yet  we  know  with  certainty,  that  the  Arabs  are  a  diftindt  race  from 
the  Tartars  and  we  might  as  well  infer  that  they  were  the  fame  people, 
becaufe  they  had  each  their  Nomades ,  or  wanderers  for  pajlure,  and  becaufe 
the  Turcmam,  defcribed  by  Ibnuarabsh'ah,  and  by  him  called  Tatars , 
are,  like  mofi  Arabian  tribes,  paftoral  and  warlike,  hofpitable  and  gene- 
rous,  wintering  and  fummering  on  different  plains,  and  rich  in  herds  and 
flocks,  horfes  and  camels ;  but  this  agreement  in  manners  proceeds  from 
the  fimilar  nature  of  their  feveral  deferts,  and  their  limilar  choice  of  a  free 
rambling  life,  without  evincing  a  community  of  origin,  which  they  could 
fcarce  have  had  without  preferving  fome  remnant  at  leaf!:  of  a  common 
language. 

Many  Lamas,  we  are  allured,  or  Priefts  of  Buddha,  have  been 
found  fettled  in  Siberia  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Lamas 
had  travelled  thither  from  Thibet ,  whence  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
religion  of  the  Buddhas  was  imported  into  Southern ,  or  Chinese  Tartary , 
fince  we  know  that  rolls  of  Thibetian  writing  have  been  brought  even 
from  the  borders  of  the  Cafpian.  The  complexion  of  Buddha  himfelf, 
which,  according  to  the  Hindus,  was  between  white  and  ruddy ,  would  per¬ 
haps  have  convinced  M.  Bailly,  had  he  known  the  Indian  tradition, 
that  the  laid  great  legiflator  and  God  of  the  Eaft  was  a  Tartar  j  but  the 
Chinefe  confider  him  as  a  native  of  India ;  the  Brahmans  infift,  that  he 
was  born  in  a  foreft  near  Gaya  ;  and  many  reafons  may  lead  us  to  fufpedt 
that  his  religion  was  carried  from  the  weft  and  the  fouth  to  thofe  eaftern 
and  northern  countries  in  which  it  prevails.  On  the  whole,  we  meet 
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with  few  or  no  traces  in  Scythia  of  Indian  rites  and  fuperftitions,  or  of 
that  poetical  mythology  with  which  the  Sanfcrlt  poems  are  decorated 
and  we  may  allow  the  lartars  to  have  adored  the  Sun  with  more  rea- 
fon  than  any  fouthern  people,  without  admitting  them  to  have  been  the 
foie  original  inventors  of  that  univerfal  folly.  We  may  even  doubt  the 
originality  of  their  veneration  for  the  four  elements ,  which  forms  a  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  ritual  introduced  by  Zer'atusht,  a  native  of  Rat  in 
Perfa ,  born  in  the  reign  of  Gushtasp  ;  whofe  fon,  Pash'uten,  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  Parfs  to  have  refided  long  in  Tartary ,  at  a  place  called 
Cangidiz ;  where  a  magnificent  palace  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  the 
father  of  Cyrus,  and  where  the  P  erf  an  prince,  who  was  a  zealot  in  the 
new  faith,  would  naturally  have  diffeminated  its  tenets  among  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Tartars. 

Of  any  philofophy,  except  natural  ethics,  which  the  rudeft  fociety 
requires  and  experience  teaches,  we  find  no  more  veltiges  in  Afatlc  Scy¬ 
thia  than  in  ancient  Arabia :  nor  would  the  name  of  a  philofopher  and 
a  Scythian  have  been  ever  connedled,  if  An ach arsis  had  not  vifited 
Athens  and  Lydia  for  that  inftru&ion  which  his  birth-place  could  not  have 
afforded  him  :  but  An  ach  arsis  was  the  fon  of  a  Grecian  woman,  who 
had  taught  him  her  language  j  and  he  foon  learned  to  defpife  his  own. 
He  was  unqueftionably  a  man  of  a  found  underflanding  and  fine  parts ; 
and,  among  the  lively  fayings  which  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  wit, 
even  in  Greece,  it  is  related  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  that,  when  an 
Athenian  reproached  him  with  being  a  Scythian,  he  anfwered,  ‘  My 
‘  country  is,  indeed,  a  difgrace  to  me,  but  thou  art  a  difgrace  to  thy 
‘  country.’  What  his  country  was,  in  regard  to  manners  and  civil  duties, 
we  may  learn  from  his  fate  in  it  j  for  when,  on  his  return  from.  Athens , . 
Vol.II.  E  he 
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he  attempted  to  reform  it,  by  introducing  the  wife  laws  of  his  friend 
Solon,  he  was  killed  on  a  hunting  party,  with  an  arrow  (hot  by  his  own 
brother,  a  Scythian  chieftain.  Such  was  the  philofophy  of  M.  Bailly’s 
AtJantes ,  the  firft  and  mod;  enlightened  of  nations  !  We  are  allured,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  learned  author  of  the  Dabijlan ,  that  the  Tartars  under 
CnENGiz,and  his  defcendants,  were  lovers  of  truth ;  and  would  not  even 
preferve  their  lives  by  a  violation  of  it.  De  Guignes  afcribes  the  fame 
veracity,  the  parent  of  all  virtues,  to  the  Huns;  and  Strabo,  who 
might  only  mean  to  lafh  the  Greeks  by  praifing  Barbarians,  as  Horace 
extolled  the  wandering  Scythians  merely  to  fatirize  his  luxurious  country¬ 
men,  informs  us,  that  the  nations  of  Scythia  deferved  the  praife  due  to 
wifdom,  heroic  friendlhip,  and  juftice  ;  and  this  praife  we  may  readily 
allow  them  on  his  authority,  without  fuppofing  them  to  have  been  the 
preceptors  of  mankind. 

As  to  the  laws  of  Zamolxis,  concerning  whom  we  know  as  little  as 
of  the  Scythian  Deucalion,  or  of  Abaris  the  Hyperborean,,  and  to 
whofe  ftory  even  Herodotus  gave  no  credit,  I  lament,  for  many  reafons, 
that,  if  ever  they  exifted,  they  have  not  been  preferved.  It  is  certain, 
that  a  fyftem  of  laws,  called  Jdjac,  has  been  celebrated  in  Tartary  fince 
the  time  of  Chengiz,  who  is  faid  to  have  republifhed  them  in  his  empire, 
as  his  inftitutions  were  afterwards  adopted  and  enforced  by  Taimu'r  ;  but 
they  feem  to  have  been  a  common,  or  traditionary  law,  and  were  probably 
not  reduced  into  writing  till  Chengiz  had  conquered  a  nation  who  were 
able  to  write. 

I 

III.  Had  the  religious  opinions  and  allegorical  fables  of  the  Hindus 
been  actually  borrowed  from  Scythia,  travellers  muff  have  difcovered  in 
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that  country  Tome  ancient  monuments  of  them  ;  fuch  as  pieces  of  gro- 
tefque  fculpture,  images  of  the  Gods  and  Avatars,  and  infcriptions  on 
pillars,  or  in  caverns,  analogous  to  thole  which  remain  in  every  part  of 
the  weftern  peninfula,  or  to  thofe  which  many  of  us  have  feen  in  Bahar 
and  at  Bandras ;  but  (except  a  few  detached  idols)  the  only  great  mo¬ 
numents  of  Tartarian  antiquity  are  a  line  of  ramparts  on  the  weft  and 
eaft  of  the  Cafpian  ;  afcri bed,  indeed,  by  ignorant  Mifelmans  to  Ydjuj  and 
Majuj ,  or  Gog  and  Magog ,  that  is  to  the  Scythians ;  but  manifeftly  raifed 
by  a  very  different  nation,  in  order  to  ftop  their  predatory  inroads  through 
the  paffes  of  Caucajus .  The  Chinefe  wall  was  built  or  finilhed  on  a  fimi- 
lar  conftrudtion,  and  for  a  fimilar  purpofe,  by  an  Emperor  who  died  only 
two  hundred  and  ten  years  before  the  beginning  of  our  era ;  and  the 
other  mounds  were  very  probably  conftrudted  by  the  old  Perfians ,  though, 
like  many  works  of  unknown  origin,  they  are  given  to  Secander  ,  not 
the  Macedonian ,  but  a  more  ancient  hero,  luppofed  by  fome  to  have 
been  Jemshi'd.  It  is  related  that  pyramids  and  tombs  have  been  found  in 
Tdtdriftdn ,  or  Wejiern  Scythia ,  and  fome  remnants  of  edifices  in  the  lake 
Saifan\  that  veftiges  of  a  deferred  city  have  been  recently  difcovered  by 
the  RuJJians  near  the  Cafpian  Sea ,  and  the  Mountain  of  Eagles  ;  and  that 
golden  ornaments  and  utenfils,  figures  of  elks  and  other  quadrupeds  in 
metal,  weapons  of  various  kinds,  and  even  implements  for  mining,  but 
made  of  copper,  inftead  of  iron,  have  been  dug  up  in  the  country  of  the 
TJhudes',  whence  M.  Bailly  infers,  with  great  reafon,  the  high  anti¬ 
quity  of  that  people.  But  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Tartars ,  and  their 
eftablifliment  in  that  country  near  four  thoufand  years  ago,  no  man 
difputes;  we  are  enquiring  into  their  ancient  religion  and  philofophy, 
which  neither  ornaments  of  gold  nor  tools  of  copper  will  prove  to  have 
had  an  affinity  with  the  religious  rites  and  the  fciences  of  India,  'the 
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golden  utenfils  might  pofiibly  have  been  fabricated  by  the  Tartars  them* 
felves ;  but  it  is  poffible  too  that  they  were  carried  from  Rome,  or  from 
China ,  whence  occafional  embaffies  were  fent  to  the  Kings  of  Eighur . 
Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  the  Chinefe  Emperor  difpatched  an 
ambaffador  to  a  Prince  named  Ersla'n,  which  in  the  Turkifh  of 
Jlantinople  fignifies  a  lion,  who  refided  near  the  Golden  Mountain  in  the 
fame  flation,  perhaps,  where  the  Romans  had  been  received  in  the  middle 
of  thefixth  century.  The  Chinefe  on  his  return  home  reported  the  Eighu- 
r/s  to  be  a  grave  people,  with  fair  complexions,  diligent  workmen,  and 
ingenious  artificers  not  only  in  gold,  fdver,  and  iron,  but  in  jafper  and 
fine  flones;  and  the  Romans  had  before  defcribed  their  magnificent  re¬ 
ception  in  a  rich  palace,  adorned  with  Chinefe  manufaftures.  But  thefe 
times  were  comparatively  modern;  and,  even  if  we  fhould  admit  that 
the  Eighv.riSy  who  are  faid  to  have  been  governed  for  a  period  of  two 
thoufand  years  by  an  I  decut,  or  fovereign  of  their  own  race,  were  in 
^ome  very  early  age  a  literary  and  polifhed  nation,  it  would  prove  nothing 
in  favour  of  the  Huns ,  Turcs ,  Mongols ,  and  other  favages  to  the  north  of 
Pekin ,  who  feem  in  all  ages  before  Mu  hammed,  to  have  been  equally 
ferocious  and  illiterate.. 

Without  aftual  infpe&ion  of  the  rnanufcripts  that  have  been  found 
near  the  Cafpi'an ,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  give  a  correct  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  them;  but  one  of  them,  defcribed  as  written  on  blue  filky  paper, 
in  letters  of  gold  and  filver,  not  unlike  Hebrew*  was  probably  a  Thib'o 
tian  compofition,.  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which  lay  near  the  fource 
of  the  lrtifh ,  and  of  which  Cassiano,  I  believe,  made  the  firfl  accurate 
verfion.  Another,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  defcription  of  it,  was 
probably  modern  Turkish ;  and'  none  of  them  could  have  been  of  great 
antiquity. 
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IV.  From  ancient  monuments,  therefore,  we  have  no  proof  that  the 
Tartars  were  themfelves  well-inftrudled,  much  lefs  that  they  inftru&ed 
the  world ;  nor  have  we  any  flronger  reafon  to  conclude  from  their  ge¬ 
neral  manners  and  chara&er,  that  they  had  made  an  early  proficiency 
jn  arts  and fciences.  Even  of  poetry,  the  moft  univerfal  and  moft  natural 
of  the  fine  arts,  we  find  no  genuine  fpecimens  afcribed  to  them,  except 
fome  horrible  war-fongs,  expreflcd  in  Ferfian  by  An'  of  Yezd,  and  pofiibly 
invented  by  him.  After  the  conqueft  of  Terfia  by  the  Mongols ,  their 
princes,  indeed,  encouraged  learning,  and  even  made  afironomical  ob- 
fervations  at  Samarkand.  As  the  Turcs  became  polifhed  by  mixing  with 
the  Pcrjians  and  Araks ,  though  their  very  nature ,  as  one  of  their  own 
writers  confefles,  had  before  been  like  an  incurable  diftemper ,  and  their 
minds  clouded  with  ignorance ;  thus  alfo  the  Mancheu  monarchs  of  China 
have  been  patrons  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  ;  and  the  Emperor  Tien- 
Long  is,  if  he  be  now  living,  a  fine  Chinefe  poet.  In  all  thefe  inftances 
the  Tartars  have  refembled  the  Romans ,  who,  before  they  had  fubdued 
'  Greece^  were  little  better  than  tigers  in  war,  and  Fauns  or  Sylvans  in  fcience 
and  art. 

Before  I  left  Europe  I  had  infilled  in  converfation,  that  the  Tuzuc , 
tranfiated  by  Major  Davy,  was  never  written  by  Taimu'r  himfelf, 
at  lead  not  as  Caesar  wrote  his  Commentaries,  for  one  very  plain 
reafon,  that  no  Tartarian  king  of  his  age  could  write  at  all;  and, 
in  fupport  of  my  opinion,  I  had  cited  Ibnu  Arabsha'h,  who, 
though  juftly  hoftile  to  the  favage  by  whom  his  native  city,  Damaf- 
cus ,  had  been  ruined,  yet  praifes  his  talents,  and  the  real  greatnefs 
of  his  mind,  but  adds,  —  “  He  was  wholly  illiterate;  he  neither  read  nor 

wrote  any  thing  ;  and  he  knew  nothing  of  Arabic ;  though  of  Terfiany 
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“  Turfofn ,  and  the  Mogul  dialed,  he  knew  as  much  as  was  fufficient  for 
£t  his  purpofe,  and  no  more.  He  ufed  with  pleafure  to  hear  hiflories  read 
(f  to  him ;  and  fo  frequently  heard  the  fame  book,  that  he  was  able  by 
<c  memory  to  carred  an  inaccurate  reader.”  This  paffage  had  no  effed: 
on  the  tranflator,  whom  great  and  learned  ?nen  in  India  had  ajfured ,  it 
feems,  that  the  work  was  authentic ;  by  which  he  meaned,  compofed  by  the 
conqueror  himfelf :  but  the  great  in  this  country  might  have  been  unlearned , 
or  the  learned  might  not  have  been  great  enough  to  anfwer  any  leading 
queflion  in  a  manner  that  oppofed  the  declared  inclination  of  a  Britijh 
inquirer ;  and,  in  either  cafe,  fince  no  witneffes  are  named,  fo  general  a 
reference  to  them  will  hardly  be  thought  conclufive  evidence.  On  my 
part,  1  will  name  a  Mufelman ,  whom  we  all  know,  and  who  has  enough 
both  of  greatnefs  and  of  learning  to  decide  the  queflion  both  impartially 
and  fatisfadorily :  the  JS'awwab  Mozaffer  Jang  informed  me  of  his  own 
accord,  that  no  man  of  fenfe  in  Hindufian  believed  the  work  to  have 
been  compofed  by  Taimu'r;  but  that  his  favourite,  furnamed  Hindu 
Shah,  was  known  to  have  written  that  book,  and  others  afcribed  to  his 
patron,  after  many  confidential  difcourfes  with  the  j Emir,  and,  perhaps, 
nearly  in  the  Prince’s  words  as  well  as  in  his  perfon :  a  (lory  which 
Ali'  of  Yezd,  who  attended  the  court  of  Taimu'r,  and  has  given  us  a 
flowery  panegyric  inflead  of  a  hiflory,  renders  highly  probable,  by  con¬ 
firming  the  latter  part  of  the  Arabian  account,  and  by  total  filence  as  to 
the  literary  produdions  of  his  mailer.  It  is  true,  that  a  very  ingenious 
but  indigent  native,  whom  Davy  fupported,  has  given  me  a  written 
memorial  on  the  fubjed,  in  which  he  mentions  Taimu'r  as  the  author 
of  two  works  in  Turkijh ;  but  the  credit  of  his  information  is  overfet  by 
a  ftrange  apocryphal  flory  of  a  king  of  Yemen ,  who  invaded,  he  fays, 
the  Enars  dominions,  and  in  wdiofe  library  the  manufcript  was  after 
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wards  found,  and  tranflated  by  order  of  Ali'shi'r,  firft  minifler  of  Tai- 
mu'r’s  grandfon;  and  Major  Davy  himfelf,  before  he  departed  from 
Bengal ,  told  me,  that  he  was  greatly  perplexed  by  finding  in  a  very 
accurate  and  old  copy  of  the  Tuzuc ,  which  he  defigned  to  republifh  with 
considerable  additions,  a  particular  account,  written  unquejlionably  by 
Taimu'r,  of  his  own  death.  No  evidence,  therefore,  has  been  adduced 
to  fhake  my  opinion,  that  the  Moguls  and  Tartars ,  before  their  conqueft  of 
India  and  Perfia ,  were  wholly  unlettered;  although  it  may  be  poflible 
that  even  without  art  or  fcience,  they  had,  like  the  Huns ,  both  warriors 
and  lawgivers  in  their  own  country  fotne  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

If  learning  was  ever  anciently  cultivated  in  the  regions  to  the  north  of 
India ,  the  feats  of  it,  I  have  reafon  to  fufpeft,  muff  have  been  Eighur , 
Cajhghar ,  KhaJa,  Chin,  Tancut ,  and  other  countries  of  Chinefe  Tartary , 
which  lie  between  the  thirty  -fifth  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of  northern- 
latitude;.  but  I  fhall,  in  another  difcourfe,  produce  my  reafons  for  fup- 
pofing  that  thofe.  very  countries  were  peopled  by  a  race  allied  to  the 
Hindus ,  or  enlightened  at  Jeaft  by  their  vicinity  to  India  and  China ;  yet 
in  Tancut ,  which  by  fome  is  annexed  to  Thibet ,  and  even  among  its  old 
inhabitants,  the  Seres,  we  have  no  certain  accounts  of  uncommon  talents 
or  great  improvements :  they  were  famed,  indeed,  for  the  faithful  dif* 
charge  of  moral  duties,  for  a  pacific  difpofltion,  and  for  that  longevity 
which  is  often  the  reward  of  patient  virtues  and  a  calm  temper;  but  they 
are  faid  to  have  been  wholly  indifferent  in  former  ages  to  the  elegant 
arts,  and  even  to  commerce;  though  Fadlu’llah  had  been  informed 
that,  near  the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century,  many  branches  of  natural  phiio- 
fophy  were  cultivated  in  Cam-cheu ,  then  the  metropolis  of  Serica. 
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We  may  readily  believe  thofe  who  affine  us,  that  fome  tribes  of  wan¬ 
dering  Tartars  had  real  Ikill  in  applying  herbs  and  minerals  to  the 
purpofes  of  medicine,  and  pretended  to  Ikill  in  magic ;  but  the  general 
character  of  their  nation  feems  to  have  been  this:  They  were  profeffed 
hunters  or  fifliers,  dwelling  on  that  account  in  forefts  or  near  great  rivers, 
under  huts  or  rude  tents,  or  in  waggons  drawn  by  their  cattle  from  fta- 
tjoti  to  flat  ion ;  they  were  dexterous  archers,  excellent  horfemen,  bold 
combatants.,  appearing  often  to  flee  in  diforder  for  the  fake  of  renewing 
their  attack  with  advantage.;  drinking  the  milk  of  mares,  and  eating  the 
flefli  of  colts;  and  thus  in  many  refpeds  refembling  the  old  Arabs ;  but 
in  nothing  more  than  in  their  love  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  in  nothing 
lefs  than  in  a  tafte  for  poetry  and  the  improvement  of  their  language. 

Thus  has  been  proved,  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  beyond  con- 
troverfy,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  Afia  has  been  peopled  and  irame- 
morially  poffeffed  by  three  confiderable  nations,  whom,  for  want  of 
better  names,  we  may  call  Hindus ,  Arabs ,  and  Tartars ;  each  of  them 
divided  and  fubdivided  into  an  infinite  number  of  branches,  and  all  of 
them  fo  different  in  form  and  features,  language,  manners,  and  religion, 
that  if  they  fprang  originally  from  a  common  root,  they  muff  have 
been  feparated  for  ages.  Whether  more  than  three  primitive  flocks 
can  be  found,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  Clunefe ,  Japanefe ,  and 
Perfians ,  are  entirely  diftind  from  them,  or  formed  by  their  intermix¬ 
ture,  I  fhall  hereafter,  if  your  indulgence  to  me  continue,  diligently 
inquire.  To  what  conclufions  thefe  inquiries  will  lead,  I  cannot  yet 
clearly  difcern ;  but  if  they  lead  to  truth,  we  (hall  not  regret  our 
journey  through  this  dark  region  of  ancient  hiflory,  in  which,  while 
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we  proceed  Hep  by  ftep,  and  follow  every  glimmering  of  certain  light  that 
prefents  itfelf,  we  muft  beware  of  thofe  falfe  rays  and  luminous  vapours 
which  miflead  Afiat'ic  travellers,  by  an  appearance  of  water,  but  are  found, 
on  a  near  approach,  to  be  deferts  of  fand. 
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I. 


THE  SIXTH 

DISCOURSE , 

ON 

THE  PERSIANS. 

DELIVERED  19  FEBRUARY,  1789.. 


Gentlemen, 

Turn  with  delight  from  the  vad  mountains  and  barren  deferts  of 
Turan ,  over  which  we  travelled  lad  year,  with  no  perfed  knowledge 
of  our  courfe,  and  requed  you  now  to  accompany  me  on  a  literary  jour¬ 
ney  through  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  and  mod  beautiful  countries  in 
the  world;  a  country,  the  hidory  and  languages  of  which,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  I  have  long  attentively  dudied,  and  on  which  I  may,  without 
arrogance,  promife  you  more  pofitive  information  than  I  could  poffibly 
procure  on  a  nation  fo  difunited  and  fo  unlettered  as  the  Tartars :  I 
mean  that  which  Europeans  improperly  call  Terfia ;  the  name  of  a  fingle 
province  being  applied  to  the  whole  empire  of  Irany  as  it  is  corredly 
denominated  by  the  prefent  natives  of  it,  and  by  all  the  learned  Muf el- 
mans  who  refide  in  thefe  Britijh  territories.  To  give  you  an  idea  of 
its  larged  boundaries,  agreeably  to  my  former  mode  of  defcribing  India  y 
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Arabia ,  and  Tartary ,  between  which  it  lies,  let  us  begin  with  the  fource 
of  the  great  AJJyriaii  ftream,  Euphrates  (as  the  Greeks ,  according  to 
their  cuflom,  were  pleafed  to  qiifcall  the  For  at)  and  thence  defcend  to 
its  mouth  in  the  Green  Sea ,  or  Ferfian  Gulf,  including  in  our  line  fome 
confiderable  diftri&s  and  towns  on  both  fides  of  the  river;  then,  coafling 
Pc7fia ,  properly  fo  named,  and  other  Iranian  provinces,  we  come  to  the 
delta  of  the  Sindhu  or  Indus ;  whence,  afcending  to  the  mountains  of 
Cajhghar ,  we  difcover  its  fountains  and  thofe  of  the  Jaihun ,  down  which 
we  are  conducted  to  the  Cafpian>  which  formerly,  perhaps,  it  entered, 
though  it  lofes  itfelf  now  in  the  fands  and  lakes  of  Khwarezm.  We  next 
are  led  from  the  fea  of  Khozar,  by  the  banks  of  the  Cur ,  or  Cyrus ,  and 
along  the  Caueafean  ridges  to  the  fliore  of  the  Euxinet  and  thence,  by 
the  feveral  Grecian  feas,  to  the  point  whence  we  took  our  departure,  at 
no  confiderable  diftance  from  the  Mediterranean.  We  cannot  but  include 
the  Lower  A/ia  within  this  outline,  becaufe  it  was  unqueflionably  a  part 
of  the  Perfian ,  if  not  of  the  old  AJfyrian ,  empire  j  for  we  know  that  it 
was  under  the  dominion  of  Caikhosrau;  and  Diodorus,  we  find, 
afferts  that  the  kingdom  of  Troas  was  dependent  on  Ajjyria  ;  fince  Priam 
implored  and  obtained  fuccours  from  his  Emperor  Teutames,  whofe 
name  approaches  nearer  to  Tahmu'ras  than  to  that  of  any  other  AJJyrian 
monarch.  Thus  may  we  look  on  Iran  as  the  noblefl  ijjand  (for  fo  the 
Greeks  and  the  Arabs  would  have  called  it)  or  at  lead  as  the  noblefl  penin^ 
Jida  on  this  habitable  globe ;  and  if  M.  Bailly  had  fixed  on  it  as  the 
Atla?itis  of  Plato,  he  might  have  fupported  his  opinion  with  far  ftronger 
arguments  than  any  that  he  has  adduced  in  favour  of  New  ZembJa.  If  the 
account,  indeed,  of  the  Atlantes  be  not  purely  an  Egyptian,  or  an  Utopian 
fable,  I  fhould  be  more  inclined  to  place  them  in  Iran  than  in  any  region 
with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
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It  may  feem  ftrange,  that  the  ancient  hiftory  of  fo  diftinguifhed  an 
empire  fhould  be  yet  fo  imperfectly  known ;  but  very  fatisfa&ory  reafons 
may  be  afligned  for  our  ignorance  of  it :  the  principal  of  them  are 
the  fuperficial  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and  Jews,  and  the  lofs  of  Perftan 
archives,  or  hiftorical  compofitions.  That  the  Grecian  writers,  before 
Xenophon,  had  no  acquaintance  with  Perfia ,  and  that  all  their  accounts 
of  it  are  wholly  fabulous,  is  a  paradox  too  extravagant  to  be  ferioufty  main¬ 
tained  ;  but  their  connexion  with  it  in  war  or  peace  had,  indeed,  been 
generally  confined  to  bordering  kingdoms  under  feudatory  princes ;  and 
the  firft  Perjian  Emperor,  whofe  life  and  character  they  feem  to  have 
known  with  tolerable  accuracy,  was  the  great  Cyrus,  whom  I  call, 
without  fear  of  contradi&ion,  Caikhosrau;  for  I  fhall  then  only  doubt 
that  the  Khosrau  of  Firdausi'  was  the  Cyrus  of  the  firft  Greek  hiftorian^ 
and  the  Hero  of  the  oldeft  political  and  moral  romance,  when  I  doubt 

V 

that  Louis  Quatorze  and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  were  one  and  the  fame 
French  King.  It  is  utterly  incredible  that  two  different  princes  of  Perfia 
fhould  each  have  been  bom  in  a  foreign  and  hoftile  territory ;  fhould 
each  have  been  doomed  to  death  in  his  infancy  by  his  maternal  grand¬ 
father  in  confequence  of  portentous  dreams,  real  or  invented  ;  fhould  each 
have  been  faved  by  the  remorfe  of  his  deftined  murderer,  and  fhould 
each,  after  a  fimilar  education  among  herdfmen  as  the  fon  of  a  herdfman, 
have  found  means  to  revifit  his  paternal  kingdom  ;  and  having  delivered 
it,  after  a  long  and  triumphant  war,  from  the  tyrant  who  had  invaded 
it,  fhould  have  reftored  it  to  the  fummit  of  power  and  magnificence. 
Whether  fo  romantic  a  ftory,  which  is  the  fubje<ft  of  an  Epic  Poem,  as 
majeftic  and  entire  as  the  Iliad ,  be  hiftorically  true,  we  may  feel  perhaps 
an  inclination  to  doubt ;  but  it  cannot  with  reafon  be  denied,  that 
the  outline  of  it  related  to  a  fingle  Hero,  whom  the  Afiatics,  converfing 
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with  the  father  of  European  hiftory,  defcribed  according  to  their  popular 
traditions  by  his  true  name,  which  the  Greek  alphabet  could  not  exprefs ; 
nor  will  a  difference  of  names  affed  the  queftion,  fince  the  Greeks  had 
little  regard  for  truth,  which  they  facrificed  willingly  to  the  Graces 
of  their  language,  and  the  nicety  of  their  ears  ;  and,  if  they  could  render 
foreign  words  melodious,  they  were  never  folicitous  to  make  them 
exad :  hence  they  probably  formed  Cambyses  from  Ca'mbakhsh, 
or  granting  defires ,  a  title  rather  than  a  name;  and  Xerxes  from 
Shi'ru'yi,  a  prince  and  warrior  in  the  Shahndmah ,  or  from  Shi'rsha'h, 
which  might  alio  have  been  a  title ;  for  the  Afatic  princes  have  con- 
jftantly  alfumed  new  titles  or  epithets  at  different  periods  of  their  lives,  or 
on  different  occafions :  a  culfom  which  we  have  feen  prevalent  in  our 
own  times  both  in  Iran  and  Hinduftan ,  and  which  has  been  a  fource 
of  great  confufion  even  in  the  fcriptural  accounts  of  Babylonian  occur¬ 
rences  :  both  Greeks  and  Jews  have  in  fad  accommodated  Perfian  names 
to  their  own  articulation  ;  and  both  feem  to  have  difregaided  the  native 
literature  of  Iran,  without  which  they  could  at  moft  attain  a  general 
and  impeded  knowledge  of  the  country.  As  to  the  Perfans  themfelves, 
who  were  contemporary  with  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  they  muft  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  their  own  times,  and  with  the  traditional 
accounts  of  paft  ages  ;  but  for  a  reafon,  which  will  prefently  appear, 
they  chofe  to  confider  Cayu'mers  as  the  founder  of  their  empire;  and, 
in  the  numerous  diftradions  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  Da'ra', 
efpecially  in  the  great  revolution  on  the  defeat  of  Yezdegird,  their 
civil  hiftories  were  loft,  as  thofe  of  India  have  unhappily  been,  from 
the  folicitude  of  the  priefts,  the  only  depofitaries  of  their  learning,  to 
preferve  their  books  of  law  and  religion  at  the  expence  of  all  others. 
Hence  it  has  happened  that  nothing  remains  of  genuine  Perfian  hiftory 
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before  the  dynafty  of  Sa'sa'n,  except  a  few  ruflic  traditions  and 
fables,  which  furnifhed  materials  for  the  Shahndmah ,  and  which  are  (till 
fuppofed  to  exift  in  the  Pahlavi  language.  The  annals  of  the  Pijhdddi, 
or  AJJyrian  race,  muft  be  confidered  as  dark  and  fabulous ;  and  thofe  of 
the  Cayani  family,  or  the  Modes  and  Perfians ,  as  heroic  and  poetical ; 
though  the  lunar  eclipfes,  laid  to  be  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  fix  the  time  of 
Gushtasp,  the  prince  by  whom  Zera'tusht  was  prote&ed.  Of  the 
Parthian  kings,  defcended  from  Arshac,  or  Arsaces,  we  know  little 
more  than  the  names ;  but  the  Sdfanis  had  fo  long  an  intercourfe  with 
the  Emperors  of  Rome  and  Byzantium ,  that  the  period  of  their  dominion 
may  be  called  an  hiftorical  age.  In  attempting  to  afcertain  the  beginning 
of  the  AJJyrian  empire,  we  are  deluded,  as  in  a  thoufand  inftances,  by 
names  arbitrarily  impofed.  It  had  been  fettled  by  chronologers,  that  the 
firft  monarchy  eftablifhed  in  Perfa  was  the  AJJyrian ;  and  Newton, 
finding  fome  of  opinion  that  it  rofe  in  the  firft  century  after  the  Flood, 
but  unable,  by  his  own  calculations,  to  extend  it  farther  back  than  /even 
hundred  and  ninety  years  before  Christ,  rejected  part  of  the  old  fyftem, 
and  adopted  the  reft  of  it ;  concluding,  that  the  AJyrian  monarchs  began 
to  reign  about  two  hundred  years  after  Solomon;  and  that,  in  all  pre¬ 
ceding  ages,  the  government  of  Iran  had  been  divided  into  feveral  petty 
ftates  and  principalities.  Of  this  opinion  I  confefs  myfelf  to  have  been  ; 
when,  difregarding  the  wild  chronology  of  the  Mufelmans  and  Gahrs ,  I 
had  allowed  the  utmoft  natural  duration  to  the  reigns  of  eleven  Pijhdddi 
kings,  without  being  able  to  add  more  than  a  hundred  years  to  Newton’s 
computation.  It  feemed,  indeed,  unaccountably  ftrange  that,  although 
Abraham  had  found  a  regular  monarchy  in  Egypt',  although  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Yemen  had  juft  pretenfions  to  very  high  antiquity  ;  although  the 
Chinefe,  in  the  twelfth  century  before  our  era,  had  made  approaches  at 
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lead  to  the  prefent  form  of  their  extenfive  dominion ;  and  although  we 
can  hardly  fuppofe  the  firft  Indian  monarchs  to  have  reigned  lefs  than 
three  thoufand  years  ago,  yet  Perfta ,  the  mod  delightful,  the  mod  com¬ 
pact,  the  mod  defirable  country  of  them  all,  fliould  have  remained  for 
fo  many  ages  unfettled  and  difunited.  A  fortunate  difcovery,  for  which  I 
was  fird  indebted  to  Mir  Muhammed  Husain,  one  of  the  mod  intelli¬ 
gent  Mufelrnans  in  India ,  has  at  once  diffipated  the  cloud,  and  cad  a  gleam 
of  light  on  the  primeval  hidory  of  Iran ,  and  of  the  human  race,  of  which 
I  had  long  defpaired,  and  which  could  hardly  have  dawned  from  any  other 
quarter. 

The  rare  and  interefting  tract  on  twelve  different  religions ,  entitled 
the  Dahijldn ,  and  compofed  by  a  Mohammedan  traveller,  a  native  of 
Cajhniir ,  named  Mohsan,  but  didinguifhed  by  the  affumed  furname 
of  Fa'ni',  or  Perijhahle ,  begins  with  a  wonderfully  curious  chapter 
on  the  religion  of  Hu'shang,  which  was  long  anterior  to  that  of 
Zera'tusht,  but  had  continued  to  be  fecretly  profefled  by  many  learned 
Perfians  even  to  the  author’s  time ;  and  feveral  of  the  mod  eminent 
of  them,  dilfenting  in  many  points  from  the  Gabrs ,  and  perfecuted  by 
the  ruling  powers  of  their  country,  had  retired  to  India ;  where  they  com¬ 
piled  a  number  of  books,  now  extremely  fcarce,  which  Mohsan  had 
perufed,  and  with  the  writers  of  which,  or  with  many  of  them,  he  had 
contracted  an  intimate  friendfhip.  From  them  he  learned,  that  a  powerful 
monarchy  had  been  edablifhed  for  ages  in  Iran  before  the  acceffion 
of  Cayu'mers,  that  it  was  called  the  Mahdhddian  Dynady,  for  a  reafon 
which  will  foon  be  mentioned,  and  that  many  princes,  of  whom  feven  or 
eight  only  are  named  in  the  Daliftdn,  and  among  them  Maiibul,  or 
Maha'  Beli,  had  raifed  their  empire  to  the  zenith  of  human  glory.  If 
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we  can  rely  on  this  evidence,  which  to  me  appears  unexceptionable,  the 
Iranian  monarchy  muft  have  been  the  oldeft  in  the  world;  but  it  will 
remain  dubious  to  which  of  the  three  flocks,  Hindu ,  Arabian ,  or  Tartar , 
the  firft  Kings  of  Iran  belonged,  or  whether  they  fprang  from  a  fourth 
race  diftind  from  any  of  the  others;  and  thefe  are  queflions  which  we  fliall 
be  able,  I  imagine,  to  anfwer  precifely,  when  we  have  carefully  inquired  into 
the  languages  and  letters ,  religion  and  philofoghy,  and  incidentally  into  the 
arts  and  fciences  of  the  ancient  Perjians . 

* 

I.  In  the  new  and  important  remarks  which  I  am  going  to  offer  on 
the  ancient  languages  and  characters  of  Iran,  I  am  fenfible  that  you  mull 
give  me  credit  for  many  affertions,  which  on  this  occafion  it  is  impoflibie 
to  prove;  for  I  fhould  ill  deferve  your  indulgent  attention,  if  I  were 
to  abufe  it  by  repeating  a  dry  lift  of  detached  words,  and  prefenting  you 
with  a  vocabulary  inftead  of  a  differtation  ;  but,  fince  I  have  no  fyftern  to 
maintain,  and  have  not  buffered  imagination  to  delude  my  judgment; 
fince  I  have  habituated  myfelf  to  form  opinions  of  men  and  things  from 
evidence ,  which  is  the  only  folid  bafis  of  civil ,  as  experiment  is  of  natural 
knowledge  ;  and  fince  I  have  maturely  confidered  the  queflions  w'hich  I 
mean  to  difcufs,  you  will  not,  I  am  perfuaded,  fufped  my  teftimony, 
or  think  that  I  go  too  far,  when  I  affure  you  that  I  will  affert  nothing 

pofitively  which  I  am  not  able  fatisfadorily  to  demonftrate.  When 

Muhammed  was  born,  and  Anu'shi'rava'n,  whom  he  calls  the  Jujl 
King ,  fat  on  the  throne  of  Perjia ,  two  languages  appear  to  have  been 

generally  prevalent  in  the  great  empire  of  Iran ;  that  of  the  court, 

thence  named  Deri ,  which  was  only  a  refined  and  elegant  dialed:  of  the 
Pars},  fo  called  from  the  province,  of  which  Shiraz  is  now  the  capital ; 
and  that  of  the  learned,  in  which  moft  books  were  compofed,  and  which 
Vol.  II.  G  had 
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had  the  name  of  Pahlav'i ,  either  from  the  heroes ,  who  fpoke  it  in  former 
times,  or  from  Pahlu ,  a  track  of  land,  which  included,  we  are  told,  fome 
confiderabie  cities  of  Irak:  the  ruder  dialeCts  of  both  were,  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  Hill  are  fpoken  by  the  ruftics  in  feveral  provinces;  and  in  many 
of  them,  as  Herat ,  Zdhul ,  S/Jian ,  and  others,  diftinCt  idioms  were  ver¬ 
nacular,  as  it  happens  in  every  kingdom  of  great  extent.  Befides  the 
Pars i  and  PahJav i,  a  very  ancient  and  abftrufe  tongue  was  known  to  the 
priefts  and  philofophers,  called  the  language  of  the  Zend ,  becaufe  a  book 
on  religious  and  moral  duties,  which  they  held  facred,  and  which  bore 
that  name,  had  been  written  in  it;  while  the  Razend ,  or  comment  on 

that  work,  was  compofed  in  Pahlav'i ,  as  a  more  popular  idiom;  but  a 

learned  follower  of  Zera'tusht,  named  Bah  man,  who  lately  died  at 
Calcutta ,  where  he  had  lived  with  me  as  a  Perfian  reader  about. three 
years,  allured  me  that  the  letters  of  his  prophet’s  book  were  properly  called 
Zend)  and  the  language  Avejla ,  as  the  words  of  the  Vedas  are  Sanfcrlt, 
and  the  characters  Ndgarl :  or  as  the  old  Sagas  and  poems  of  1/e¬ 
land  were  expreffed  in  Bunich  letters.  Let  us  however,  in  compliance 
with  cuftom,  give  the  name  of  Zend  to  the  facred  language  of 
Perfia ,  until  we  can  find,  as  we  fhall  very  foon,  a  fitter  appellation 
for  it.  The  Zend  and  the  old  Pahlavt  are  almoft  extinCt  in  Iran  y 

for  among  fix  or  feven  thoufand  Gains,  who  refide  chiefly  at  Yezd 

and  in  Chinan,  there  are  very  few  who  can  read  Pahlav'i and  fcarce 
any  who  even  boaft  of  knowing  the  Zend ;  while  the  Pars),  which 
remains  almoll  pure  in  the  Shdhndmah,  has  now  become  by  the  inter¬ 
mixture  of  numberlefs  Arabic  words,  and  many  imperceptible  chan¬ 
ges,  a  new  language  exquifitely  polilhed  by  a  feries  of  fine  writers  in 
profe  and  verfe,  and  analogous  to  the  different  idioms  gradually  formed 
in  Europe  after  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  empire  :  but  with  modem 
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Perftan  we  have  no  concern  in  our  prefent  inquiry,  which  1  confine  to  the 
ages  that  preceded  the  Mohammedan  conqueft.  Having  twice  read  the 
works  of  Firdausi'  with  great  attention,  fmce  I  applied  myfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  old  Indian  literature,  I  can  affine  you  with  confidence,  that 
hundreds  of  Pars )  nouns  are  pure  Sanfcrit ,  with  no  other  change  than 
fuch  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  numerous  bhdfhds,  or  vernacular  dialed 
of  India ;  that  very  many  Perftan  imperatives  are  the  roots  of  Sanfcrit 
verbs;  and  that  even  the  moods  and  tenfes  of  the  Perfian  verb-fubftan- 
tive,  which  is  the  model  of  all  the  reft,  are  deducible  from  the  Sanfcrit 
by  an  eafy  and  clear  analogy:  we  may  hence  conclude,  that  the  Pdrsi 
was  derived,  like  the  various  Indian  dialeds,  from  the  language  of  the 
Brahmans ;  and  I  muft  add,  that  in  the  pure  P  erf  an  I  find  no  trace  of 
any  Arabian  tongue,  except  what  proceeded  from  the  known  intercourfe 
between  the  Perfans  and  Arabs ,  efpecialiy  in  the  time  of  B  ahra'm,  who 
was  educated  in  Arabia ,  and  whofe  Arabic  verfes  are  ftill  extant,  together 
with  his  heroic  line  in  Deri,  which  many  fuppofe  to  be  the  firft  attempt 
at  Perfian  verification  in  Arabian  metre :  but,  without  having  recourfe  to 
other  arguments,  the  compoftion  of  words ,  in  which  the  genius  of  the  Perfian 
delights  and  which  that  of  the  Arabic  abhors,  is  a  decifive  proof  that 
the  Pars \  fprang  from  an  Indian  and  not  from  an  Arabian  flock,  Confi- 
dering  languages  as  mere  inftruments  of  knowledge,  and  having  ftrong 
reafons  to  doubt  the  exiftence  of  genuine  books  in  Zend  or  Pahlavi 
(efpecialiy  fince  the  well-informed  author  of  the  Dabiftdn  affirms  the 
work  of  Zera'tusht  to  have  been  loft,  and  its  place  fupplied  by  a  recent 
compilation)  I  had  no  inducement,  though  I  had  an  opportunity,  to  learn 
what  remains  of  thofe  ancient  languages ;  but  I  often  converfed  on  them 
with  my  friend  Bahman  ;  and  both  of  us  were  convinced  after  full  consi¬ 
deration,  that  the  Zend  bore  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  Sanfcrit ,  and  the 
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Pahlavi  to  Arabic.  He  had  at  my  requeft  tranflated  into  Pahlavi  the 
fine  infcription  exhibited  in  the  GuTiJtan,  on  the  diadem  of  Cyrus; 
and  1  had  -the  patience  to  read  the  lift  of  words  from  the  Pazend, 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Farhangi  Jehangiri,  This  examination  gave  me 
perfed  conviction  that  the  Pahlavi  was  a  dialed:  of  the  Chaldaic  ;  and 
of  this  curious  fad  I  will  exhibit  a  fhort  proof.  By  the  nature  of  the 
Chaldean  tongue,  moft  words  ended  in  the  firft  long  vowel  like  Jhemia> 
heaven ;  and  that  very  word,  unaltered  in  a  fingle  letter,  we  find  in  the 
Pazend ,  together  with  lailia,  night ;  meya,  water  ;  nira,  fire  ;  matra ,  rain  j 
and  a  multitude  of  others,  all  Arabic  or  Hebrew ,  with  a  Chaldean  termi¬ 
nation  :  fo  zamar,  by  a  beautiful  metaphor  from  priming-trees,  means 
in  Hebrew  to  compofe  verfes ,  and  thence,  by  an  eafy  tranfition,  to  Jlng  them  » 
and  in  Pahlavi  we  fee  the  verb  zamruniten ,  to  fmg,  with  its  forms  zam- 
runemi ,  I  Jlng ;  and  zamrunid,  he  fang the  verbal  terminations  of  the 
Perfian  being  added  to  the  Chaldaic  root..  Now  all  thofe  words  are 
integral  parts  of  the  language,  not  adventitious  to  it,  like  the  Arabic 
nouns  and  verbals  engrafted  on  modern  Perfian ;  and  this  diftindion  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  the  dialed  of  the  Gabrs ,  which  they  pretend  to  be  that 
of Zeratusht,  and  of  which  Bahman  gave  me  a  variety  of  written 
fpecimens,  is  a  late  invention  of  their  priefts,  or  fubfequent  at  leaft  to  the 
Mufelman  invafion ;  for,  although  it  may  be  poffible  that  a  few  of  their 
facred  books  were  preferved,  as  he  ufed  to  aflert,  in  fheets  of  lead  or  copper 
at  the  bottom  of  wells  near  Yezd ,  yet  as  the  conquerors  had  not  only 
a  fpiritual,  but  a  political  intereft  in  perfecuting  a  warlike,  robuft,  and 
indignant  race  of  irreconcileable  conquered  fubjeds,  a  long  time  muft 
have  elapfed  before  the  hidden  fcriptures  could  have  been  fafely  brought 
to  light,  and  few  who  could  perfedly  underftand  them  muft  then  have 
remained ;  but,  as  they  continued  to  profefs  among  themfelves  the  religion 
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of  their  forefathers,  it  became  expedient  for  the  Mubeds  to  fupply  the  loft 
or  mutilated  works  of  their  legiflator  by  new  compolitions,  partly  from 
their  imperfect  recollection,  and  partly  from  fuch  moral  and  religious 
knowledge  as  they  gleaned,  moft  probably,  among  the  Chriftians ,  with 
whom  they  had  an  intercourfe.  One  rule  we  may  fairly  eftablifh  in  de¬ 
ciding  the  queftion,  whether  the  books  of  the  modern  Gabrs  were  ante¬ 
rior  to  the  invafion  of  the  Arabs :  when  an  Arabic  noun  occurs  in  them, 
changed  only  by  the  fpirit  of  the  Chaldean  idiom,  as  z vert  a  for  werd,,  a  rofe  ; 
dab  a  for  dhahab ,  gold  ;  or  deman  for  zeman ,  time,  we  may  allow  it  to  have 
been  ancient  Pahlavi-,  but  when  we  meet  with  verbal  nouns  or  infinitives, 
evidently  formed  by  the  rules  of  Arabian  grammar,  we  may  be  fure  that 
the  phrafes  in  which  they  occur  are  comparatively  modern ;  and  not  a  fin- 
gle  pafifage  which  Bahman  produced  from  the  books  of  his  religion  would 
abide  this  teft. 

W e  come  now  to  the  language  of  the  Zend :  and  here  T  muft  impar . 
a  difcovery  which  I  lately  made,  and  from  which  we  may  draw  the  moft 
interefting  confequences.  M»  Anqjtetil,  who  had  the  merit  of  under¬ 
taking  a  voyage  to  India  in  his  earlieft  youth,  with  no  other  view  than 
to  recover  the  writings  of  Zera'tusht,  and  who  would  have  acquired 
a  brilliant  reputation  in  France ,  if  he  had  not  fullied  it  by  his  immo¬ 
derate  vanity  and  virulence  of  temper,  which  alienated  the  good-will 
even  of  his  own  countrymen,  has  exhibited  in  his  work  entitled  Zen- 
davejld,  two  vocabularies  in  Zend  and  Pahlavi ,  which  he  had  found 
in  an  approved  collection  of  Rawaydt ,  or  Traditional  Pieces ,  in  modern 
Perjian.  Of  his  Pahlavi  no  more  needs  be  faid,  than  that  it  ftrongly 
confirms  my  opinion  concerning  the  Chaldaic  origin  of  that  language; 
but,  when  I  perufed  the  Zend  glofiary,  I  was  inexpreffibly  furprized  to 

find 
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find,  that  fix  or  feven  words  in  ten  were  pure  Sanfcrit,  and  even  fome  of 
their  inflections  formed  by  the  rules  of  the  Vydcaran ;  as  yufhmacan ,  the 
genitive  plural  of  yujhmad.  Now  M.  Anquetil  mod  certainly,  and 
the  Perfian  compiler  mod  probably,  had  no  knowledge  of  Sanfcrit ;  and 
could  not,  therefore,  have  invented  a  lid  of  Sanfcrit  words.  It  is 
therefore,  an  authentic  lid  of  Zend  words  which  had  been  preferved  in 
books  or  by  tradition  ;  and  it  follows,  that  the  language  of  the  Zend  was  at 
lead  a  diale<5t  of  the  Sanfcrit ,  approaching  perhaps  as  nearly  to  it  as 
the  Pracrit,  or  other  popular  idioms,  which  we  know  to  have  been  fpo- 
ken  in  India  two  thoufand  years  ago.  From  all  thefe  fads  it  is  a  necef- 
fary  confequence,  .that  the  olded  difcoverable  languages  of  Perfia  were 

Chaldaic  and  Sanfcrit ;  and  that,  when  ,they  had  ceafed  to  be  vernacu¬ 

lar,  the  Pan  lav/  and  Zend  were  deduced  from  them  refpe&ively;  and 
the  Par  si  either  from  the  Zend  or  immediately  from  the  dialed  of  the 
Brahmans',  but  all  had  perhaps  a  mixture  of  Tartarian ;  for  the  bed 
lexicographers  affert,  that  numberlefs  words  in  ancient  Perfian  are  taken 
from  the  language  of  the  Cimmerians ,  or  the  Tartars  of  Kipchdk ;  Co 

that  the  three  families,  whofe  lineage  we  have  examined  in  former  did 

courfes,  had  left  vidble  traces  of  themfelves  in  Iran ,  long  before  the 
Tartars  and  Arabs  had  rulhed  from  their  deferts,  and  returned  to  that 
very  country  from  which  in  all  probability  they  originally  proceeded, 
and  which  the  Hindus  had  abandoned  in  an  earlier  age,  with  pofitive 
commands  from  their  legiflators  to  revifit  it  no  more.  I  clofe  this  head 
with  obferving,  that  no  fuppoftion  of  a  mere  political  or  commercial 
intercourfe  between  the  different  nations  will  account  for  the  Sanfcrit 
and  Chaldaic  words,  which  we  find  m  the  old  Perfian  tongues ;  becaufe 
they  are,  in  the  did  place,  too  numerous  to  have  been  introduced  by 
fuch  means ;  and  fecondly,  are  not  the  names  of  exotic  animals,  com¬ 
modities, 
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modifies-,  or  arts,  but  thofe  of  material  elements,  parts  of  the  body, 
natural  objeCts  and  relations,  affections  of  the  mind,  and  other  ideas 
common  to  the  whole  race  of  man. 

If  a  nation  of  Hindus ,  it  may  be  urged,  ever  poffeffed  and  governed 
tire  country  of  Iran,  we  fhould  find  on  the  very  ancient  ruins  of  the 
temple  or  palace,  now  called  the  throne  of  Jemshi'd,  fame  infcriptions  in 
Devanagar /,  or  at  lead  in  the  characters  on.  the  ftones  at  Elephanta,  where 
the  fculpture  is  unqueftionably  Indian ,  or  in  thofe  on  the  Staff  of  Fi'ru'z 
Sha'h,  which  exift  in  the  heart  of  India  ;  and  fuch  infcriptions  we  pro¬ 
bably  fhould  have  found,  if  that  edifice  had  not  been  ereCted  after  the 
migration  of  the  Brahmans  from  Iran ,  and  the  violent  fchifm  in  the 
Perfian  religion,  of  which  we  final!  prefently  fpeak  ;  for  although  the 
popular  name  of  the  building  at  ljiakhr ,  or  Perfepolis ,  be  no  certain  proof 
that  it  was  raifed  in  the  time  of  Jemshi'd,  yet  fuch  a  faCt  might  eafily 
have  been  preferved  by  tradition-;  and  we  fhall  foon  have  abundant  evidence 
that  the  temple  was  pofterior  to  the  reign  of  the  Hindu  monarchs. 
The  cypreffes  indeed,  which  are  reprefented  with  the  figures  in  proceffon, 
might  induce  a  reader  of  the  Shahnamah  to  believe,  that  the  fculptures 
related  to  the  new  faith  introduced  by  Zeratusht;  but,  as  a  cyprefs 
is  a  beautiful  ornament,  and-  as  many  of  the  figures  appear  inconfiflent 
with  the  reformed  adoration  of  fire,  we  rnuft  have  recourfe  to  ftronger 
proofs,  that  the  Takhti  Jemshi'd  was  ereCted  after  Cayu'mers.  The 
building  has  lately  been  vifited,  and  the  chara&ers  on  it  examined,  by 
Mr.-  Francklin  ;  from  whom  we  learn,  that  Niebuhr  has  delineated 
them  with  great  accuracy :  but  without  fuch  teflimony  I  fhould  have 
fufpeCted  the  correClnefs  of  the  delineation  ;  becaufe  the  Danljh  traveller 
has  exhibited  two  infcriptions  in  modern  Perfian ,  and  one  of  them  from 
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the  fame  place,  which  cannot  have  been  exaCtly  transcribed;  they  are 
very  elegant  verfes  of  Nizami' and  Sadi'  on  the  injlability  of  human  great - 
nefs-,  but  fo  ill  engraved  or  fo  ill  copied,  that,  it  I  had  not  had  them  nearly 
by  heart,  I  fhould  not  have  been  able  to  read  them:  and  M.  Rousseau 
of  Isfahan ,  who  tranflated  them  with  fhameful  inaccuracy,  mu  ft  have  been 
deceived  by  the  bad  nefs  of  the  copy,  or  he  never  would  have  created  a  new 
king  Wakam,  by  forming  one  word  of  Jem  and  the  particle  prefixed 
to  it.  Afluming,  however,  that  we  may  reafon  as  conclufively  on  the 
characters  publifhed  by  Niebuhr  as  we  might  on  the  monuments 
themfelves,  were  they  now  before  us,  we  may  begin  with  obferving,  as 
Chardin  had  obferved  on  the  very  fpot,  that  they  bear  no  refem- 
blance  whatever  to  the  letters  ufed  by  the  Gabrs  in  their  copies  of  the 
Vendidad :  this  I  once  urged,  in  an  amicable  debate  with  Bahman,  as 
a  proof  that  the  Zend  letters  were  a  modern  invention ;  but  he  feemed 
to  hear  me  without  furprize,  and  infilled  that  the  letters  to  which  I 
alluded,  and  which  he  had  often  feen,  were  monumental  characters,  ne¬ 
ver  ufed  in  books,  and  intended  either  to  conceal  fome  religious  myf- 
teries  from  the  vulgar,  or  to  difplay  the  an  of  the  fculptor,  like  the  em- 
bellifhed  C'fck  and  Nagari  on  feveral  Arabian  and  Indian  monuments. 
He  wondered  that  any  man  could  ferioufly  doubt  the  antiquity  of  the 
Pahlavi  letters;  and  in  truth  the  infcription  behind  the  horfe  of  Rujlam, 
which  Niebuhr  has  alfo  given  ns,  is  apparently  Pahlavi,  and  might 
with  fome  pains  be  decyphered  :  that  character  was  extremely  rude,  and 
feems  to  have  been  written,  like  the  Roman  and  the  Arabic ,  in  a  variety 
of  hands;  for  I  remember  to  have  examined  a  rare  collection  of  old 
Perfian  coins  in  the  mufeum  of  the  great  Anatomift  William  Hun¬ 
ter,  and,  though  1  believed  the  legends  to  be  Pahlavi,  and  had  no 
doubt  that  they  were  coins  of  Parthian  kings,  yet  I  could  not  read  the 
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infcriptions  without  wafting  more  time  than  I  had  then  at  command 
in  comparing  the  letters,  and  afcertaining  the  proportions  in  which  they 
feverally  occurred.  The  grofs  Pahlavt  was  improved  by  Zera'tusht  or 
his  difciples  into  an  elegant  and  perfpicuous  charader,  in  which  the 
Zendavefid  was  copied;  and  both  were  written  from  the  right  hand  to 
the  left,  like  other  Chaldalc  alphabets;  for  they  are  manifeftly  both 
of  Chaldean  origin ;  but  the  Zend  has  the  fingular  advantage  of  exprefting 
all  the  long  and  fhort  vowels,  by  diftind  marks,  in  the  body  of  each 
word,  and  all  the  words  are  diftinguilhed  by  full  points  between  them ; 
fo  that  if  modern  Perfian  were  unmixed  with  Arabic ,  it  might  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  Zend  with  the  greateft  convenience,  as  any  one  may  perceive  by 
copying  in  that  charader  a  few  pages  of  the  Shdhnamah.  As  to  the 
unknown  infcriptions  in  the  palace  of  Jemshid,  it  may  reafonably  be 
doubted  whether  they  contain  a  fyftem  of  letters  which  any  nation 
ever  adopted:  in  five  of  them  the  letters,  which  are  feparated  by  points, 
may  be  reduced  to  forty,  at  leaft  I  can  diftinguifh  no  more  eftentially 
different;  and  they  all  feem  to  be  regular  variations  and  compofitions 
of  a  ftraight  line  and  an  angular  figure  like  the  head  of  a  javelin,  or 
a  leaf  (to  ufe  the  language  of  botanifts)  hearted  and  lanced.  Many  of 
the  Runick  letters  appear  to  have  been  formed  of  fimilar  elements; 
and  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  writing  at  Perfiepol'is  bears  a  ftrong 
refemblance  to  that  which  the  Irijh  call  Ogham:  the  word  A  gam  in 
Sanficrit  means  myfierwus  knowledge ;  but  I  dare  not  affirm  that  the  two 
words  had  a  common  origin,  and  only  mean  to  fuggeft  that,  if  the 
charaders  in  queftion  be  really  alphabetical,  they  were  probably  fecret 
and  facerdotal,  or  a  mere  cypher,  perhaps,  of  which  the  priefts  only 
had  the  key.  They  might,  I  imagine,  be  decyphered,  if  the  language 
were  certainly  known ;  but,  in  all  the  other  infcriptions  of  the  fame 
\ol.  II.  H  fort. 
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fort,  the  characters  are  too  complex,  and  the  variations  of  them  too 
numerous,  to  admit  an  opinion  that  they  could  be  fymbols  of  articu¬ 
late  founds;  for  even  the  Ndgari  fyftem,  which  has  more  diflinCt  letters 
than  any  known  alphabet,  confifls  only  of  forty-nine  fimple  characters,  two 
of  which  are  mere  fubftitutions,  and  four  of  little  ufe  in  Sanfcrit  Or 
in  any  other  language ;  while  the  more  complicated  figures,  exhibited  by 
Niebuhr,  mid  be  as  numerous  at  lead  as  the  Chinefe  keys,  which  are 
the  figns  of  ideas  only,  and  fome  of  which  referable  the  old  Perfian  let¬ 
ters  at  IJtakhr.  The  Danijh  traveller  was  convinced  from  his  own  ob~ 
fervation,  that  they  were  written  from  the  left  hand,  like  all  the  cha¬ 
racters  ufed  by  Hindu  nations ;  but  I  mull  leave  this  dark  fubjeCt,  which 
I  cannot  illuminate,  with  a  remark  formerly  made  by  myfelf,  that  the 
fquare  Chaldaic  letters,  a  few  of  which  are  found  on  the  Perjian  ruins, 
appear  to  have  been  originally  the  fame  with  the  Devanagar z,  before  the 
latter  were  enclofed,  as  we  now  fee  them,  in  angular  frames. 

II,  The  primeval  religion  of  Iran,  if  we  rely  on  the  authorities  addu¬ 
ced  by  Mohs  an  1  Fa'ni',  was  that  which  Newton  calls  the  oldeft 
(and  it  may  juftly  be  called  the  nobleft)  of  all  religions  :-  “a  firm  belief 
“  that  One  Supreme  God  made  the  world  by  his  power,,  and  continu- 
u  ally  governed  it  by  his  providence;  a  pious  fear,  love,  and  adoration 
“  of  Him;  a  due  reverence  for  parents  and  aged  perfons;  a  fraternal 
4t  affeCtion  for  the  whole  human  fpecies,  and  a  compaffionate  tendernefs 
“  even  for  the  brute  creation.”  A  fyftem  of  devotion  fo  pure  and  fub- 
lime  could  hardly  among  mortals  be  of  long  duration ;  and  we  learn 
from  the  Dabijian ,  that  the  popular  worfhip  of  the  Iranians  under  Hu's- 
hang  was  purely  Sabian:  a  word,  of  which  I  cannot  offer  any  certain 
etymology,  but  which  has  been  deduced  by  grammarians  from  Saba,  an 
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hojl  and,  particularly  the  hojl  of  heaven ,  or  the  celefilal  bodies ,  in  the 
adoration  of  which  the  Sabian  ritual  is  believed  to  have  confided.  There 
is  a  defcription  in  the  learned  work  juft  mentioned,  of  the  feveral  Perftan 
temples  dedicated  to  the  Sun  and  Planets,  of  the  images  adored  in  them, 
and  of  the  magnificent  proceffions  to  them  on  prefcribed  feftivals,  one  of 
which  is  probably  reprefented  by  fculpture  in  the  ruined  city  of  Jemshi'd; 
but  the  planetary  worfhip  in  Perfia  feems  only  a  part  of  a  far  more  com¬ 
plicated  religion,  which  we  now  find  in  thefe  Indian  provinces;  for  Moh- 
san  affures  us,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  beft  informed  Perjians ,  who 
profefled  the  faith  of  Hu'shang,  diftinguifhed  from  that  of  Zeratusht 
the  firft  monarch  of  Iran  and  of  the  whole  earth  was  Maha'ba'd,  a  word 
apparently  Sanfcrit ,  who  divided  the  people  into  four  orders,  the  rel'i- 
gious,  the  military y  the  commercial ,  and  the  fervile ,  to  which  he  aftigned 
names  unqueftionably  the  fame  in  their  origin  with  thofe  now  applied  to 
the  four  primary  claftes  of  the  Hindus.  They  added,  that  he  received 
from  the  Creator,  and  promulgated  among  men,  a  /acred  book  in  a  heavenly 
language ,  to  which  the  Mufelman  author  gives  the  Arabic  title  of  Defatir, 
or  Regulations,  but  the  original  name  of  which  he  has  not  mentioned; 
and  that  fourteen  Maha'ba'ds  had  appeared  or  would  appear  in  human 
fhapes,  for  the  government  of  this  world.  Now  when  we  know  that 
the  Hindus  believe  in  fourteen  Menus,  or  celeftial  perfonages  with  fimi- 
lar  functions,  the  firjl  of  whom  left  a  book  of  regulalionSy  or  divine  ordi¬ 
nances,  which  they  hold  equal  to  the  Veda ,  and  the  language  of  which 
they  believe  to  be  that  of  the  Gods,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  firft 
corruption  of  the  pureft  and  oldeft  religion  was  the  fyftem  nf  Indian 
Theology  invented  by  the  Brahmans ,  and  prevalent  in  thefe  territories 
where  the  book  of  Maha'ba'd  or  Menu  is  at  this  hour  the  ftandard  of 
all  religious  and  moral  duties.  The  acceftion  of  Cayu'.mers  to  the 
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throne  of  Perfia,  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  before  Christ,  feems 
to  have  been  accompanied  by  a  confiderable  revolution  both  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  religion :  he  was  mod  probably  of  a  different  race  from  the 
Mahakadians ,  who  preceded  him,  and  began  perhaps  the  new  fyflem  of 
national  faith  which  Hu'shang,  whofe  name  it  bears,  completed;  but 
the  reformation  was  partial ;  for,  while  they  reje&ed  the  complex  poly- 
theifm  of  their  predeceffors,  they  retained  the  laws  of  Maiia'ba'd,  with  a 
fuperflitious  veneration  for  the  fun,  the  planets,  and  fire;  thus  refemb- 
ling  the  Hindu  feels,  called  Sauras  and  Sagnicas ,  the  fecond  of  which  is 
very  numerous  at  Manures ,  where  many  agnihotras  are  continually  blaz¬ 
ing,  and  where  the  Sagnicos ,  when  they  enter  on  their  facerdotal 
office,  kindle,  with  two  pieces  of  the  hard  wood  Semi,  a  fire  which  they 
keep  lighted  through  their  lives  for  their  nuprial  ceremony,  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  folemn  facrifices,  the  obfequies  of  departed  anceflors,  and  their 
own  funeral  pile.  This  remarkable  rite  was  continued  by  Zera'tusht; 
who  reformed  the  old  religion  by  the  addition  of  genii,  or  angels,  pre- 
fiding  over  months  and  days,  of  new  ceremonies  in  the  veneration  fhown 
to  fire,  of  a  new  work,  which  he  pretended  to  have  received  from  heaven, 
and,  above  all,  by  eftablifhing  the  aftual  adoration  of  One  Supreme 
Being.  He  was  born,  according  to  Mohsan,  in  the  diflridl  of  Mai ; 
and  it  was  he,  not  (as  Ammianus  afferts)  his  protestor  Gushtasb, 
who  travelled  into  India ,  that  he  might  receive  information  from  the 
Brahmans  in  theology  and  ethics.  It  is  barely  poflible  that  Pytha¬ 
goras  knew  him  in  the  capital  of  Irak ;  but  the  Grecian  fage  rauft  then 
have  been  far  advanced  in  years,  and  we  have  no  certain  evidence  of  an 
intercourfe  between  the  two  philofophers.  The  reformed  religion  of  Perfia 
continued  in  force  till  that  country  was  fubdued  by  the  Mifelmans;  and, 
without  fludying  the  Zend,  we  have  ample  information  concerning  it 
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in  the  modem  Perfian  writings  of  feveral  who  profefied  it.  Bahman 
always  named  Zera'tusht  with  reverence j.  but  he  was  in  truth  a 
pure  Theifl,  and  ftrongly  difclaimed  any  adoration  of  the  fire  or  other  ele¬ 
ments  :  lie  denied  that  the  dodrine  of  two  coeval  principles,  fupremely 
good  and  fupremely  bad,  formed  any  part  of  his  faith ;  and  he  often  repeat¬ 
ed  with  emphafis  the  verfes  of  Firdausi  on  the  proftration  of  Cyrus  and 
his  paternal  grandfather  before  the  blazing  altar :  “  Think  not  that  they 
<s  were  adorers  of  fire ;  for  that  element  was  only  an  exalted  objed,  on 
te  the  luflre  of  which  they  fixed  their  eyes;  they  humbled  themfelves 

“  a  whole  week  before  God  -r  and,  if  thy  underftanding  be  ever  fo 

\ 

“  little  exerted,  thou  mufl  acknowledge  thy  dependence  on  the  Being 
(i  fupremely  pure.’*  In  a  dory  of  Sadi,  near  the  clofe  of  his  beautiful 
JBufiati ,  concerning  the  idol  of  So'manath,  or  Maha'de'va,  he  con¬ 
founds  the  religion  of  the  Hindus  with  that  of  the  Gahrs,  calling  the 
Brahmans  not  only  Moghs  ( which  might  be  juftified  by  a  paffage  in 
the  Mefinav'i )  but  even  readers  of  the  Zend  and  Bazend.  Now,  whether 
this  confufion  proceeded  from  real  or  pretended  ignorance,  I  cannot 
decide,  but  am  as  firmly  convinced  that  the  dodrines  of  the  Zend  were 
diftind  from  thofe  of  the  Veda ,  as  I  am  that  the  religion  of  the  Brah¬ 
mans ■■,  with  whom  we  converfe  every  day,  prevailed  in  Perfia  before  the 
acceffion  of  Cayu'mers,  whom  the  P arsis 3  from  refped  to  his  memory, 
confider  as  the  firfl  of  men,  although  they  believe  in  an  univerfial  deluge  be¬ 
fore  his  reign. 

With  the  religion  of  the  old  Perjians ,  their  ghilofiophy  (or  as  much 
as  we  know  of  it)  was  intimately  conneded;  for  they  were  affiduous  ob* 
fervers  of  the  luminaries,  which  they  adored,  and  eftablilhed  (according 
to  Moh'san,  who  confirms  in  fome  degree  the  fragments  of  Berosus) 
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a  number  of  artificial  cycles  with  diftinCt  names,  which  leem  to  indicate 
a  knowledge  of  the  period  in  which  the  equinoxes  appear  to  revolve. 
They  are  laid  alfo  to  have  known  the  mod;  wonderful  powers  of  nature, 
and  thence  to  have  acquired  the  fame  of  magicians  and  enchanters  : 
but  I  will  only  detain  you  with  a  few  remarks  on  that  metaphyfical 
theology,  which  has  been  profefled  immemorially  by  a  numerous  fed: 
of  Perfians  and  Hindus ,  was  carried  in  part  into  Greece ,  and  prevails  even 
now  among  the  learned  Mufelnians ,  who  fometimes  avow  it  without  re- 
ferve.  The  modern  philofophers  of  this  perfualion  are  called  Sufis,  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  Greek  word  for  a  fiage ,  or  from  the  woollen  mantle  which 
they  ufed  to  wear  in  fome  provinces  of  Perfia.  Their  fundamental  tenets 
are.,  that  nothing  exifts  absolutely  but  God  :  that  the  human  foul  is  an  ema¬ 
nation  from  his  eflence,  and  though  divided  for  a  time  from  its  heavenly 
fource,  will  be  finally  reunited  with  it;  that  the  higheft  pofiible  happi- 
nefs  will  arife  from  its  reunion,  and  that  the  chief  good  of  mankind  in 
this  tranfitory  world,  confitds  in  as  perfect  an  union  with  the  Eternal 
Spirit  as  the  incumbrances  of  a  mortal  frame  will  allow ;  that,  for  this 
purpofe,  they  fhou Id  break  all  connexion  for  taalluk ,  as  they  call  it)  with 
extrinfic  objects,  and  pafs  through  life  without  attachments ,  as  a  Swim¬ 
mer  in  the  ocean  Strikes  freely  without  the  impediment  of  clothes ;  that 
they  fhould  be  ftraight  and  free  as  the  cyprefs,  whole  fruit  is  hardly 
perceptible,  and  not  fink  under  a  load,  like  fruit-trees  attached  to  a 
trellis;  that,  if  mere  earthly  charms  have  power  to  influence  the  foul, 
the  idea  of  celeftial  beauty  muft  overwhelm  it  in  extatic  delight;  that 
for  want  of  apt  words  to  exprefs  the  divine  perfections  and  the  ardour 
of  devotion,  we  muft  borrow  fuch  expreffions  as  approach  the  nearefi: 
to  our  ideas,  and  fpeak  of  Beauty  and  Love  in  a  tranfcendent  and  myf- 
tical  fenfe ;  that,  like  a  reed  torn  from  its  native  bank,  like  wax  feparated 
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from  its  delicious  honey,  the  foul  of  man  bewails  its  difunion  with 
melancholy  mufic ,  and  Iheds  burning  tears,  like  the  lighted  taper,  wait¬ 
ing  paffionately  for  the  moment  of  its  extin&ion,  as  a  difengagement 
from  earthly  trammels,  and  the  means  of  returning  to  its  Only  Beloved. 
Such  in  part  (for  I  omit  the  minuter  and  more  fubtil  metaphyfics  of 
the  Sufis,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Dabijlan )  is  the  wild  and  enthu- 
fiaftic  religion  of  the  modern  Perfian  poets,  efpecially  of  the  fweet 
Ha'fiz  and  the  great  Maulavi :  fuch  is  the  fyftem  of  the  Vedanti  philo- 
fophers  and  belt  lyric  poets  of  India ;  and,  as  it  was  a  fyftem  of  the 
higheft  antiquity  in  both  nations,  it  may  be  added  to  the  many  other 
proofs  of  an  immemorial  affinity  between  them. 

III.  On  the  ancient  monuments  of  Perfian  fculpture  and  architec¬ 
ture,  we  have  already  made  fuch  obfervations  as  were  fufficient  for 
our  purpofe ;  nor  will  you  be  '  furprized  at  the  diverfity  between 
the  figures  at  Elephanta ,  which  are  manifeftly  Hindu ,  and  thofe  at  Perfe- 
polis ,  which  are  merely  Sahian ,  if  you  concur  with-  me  in  believing  that 
the  Tahiti  Jemjhid  was  ere&ed  after  the  time  of  Cayumers,  when 
the  Brahmans  had  migrated  from  Iran ,  and  when  their  intricate  mytho¬ 
logy  had  been  fuperfeded  by  the  fimpler  adoration  of  the  planets  and 
of  fire. 


IV.  As  to  the  fciences  or  aits  of  the  old  Perfians ,  I  have  little  to  fay; 
and  no  complete  evidence  of  them  feems  to  exift.  Mohs  an  fpeaks  more 
than  once  of  ancient  verfes  in  the  Pahlavi  language;  and  Bahman 
affured  me,  that  fome  fcanty  remains  of  them  had  been  preferved:  their 
mufic  and  painting,  which  Niza'MI  celebrated,  have  irrecoverably  pe¬ 
ri  Ihed ;  and  in  regard  to  Ma'ni',  the  painter  and  impoftor,  whofe  book 
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of  drawings,  called  Artang ,  which  he  pretended  to  be  divine,  is  fuppof- 
ed  to  have  been  deftroyed  by  the  Chine/e ,  in  whofe  dominions  he  had 
fought  refuge,  the  whole  tale  is  too  modern  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
queftions  before  us  concerning  the  origin  of  nations  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  primitive  world. 

Thus  has  it  been  proved  by  clear  evidence  and  plain  reafoning,  that  a 
powerful  monarchy  was  eftablifhed  in  Iran  long  before  the  AJfyrian ,  or 
Ptjhdacti}  government;  that  it  was  in  truth  a  Hindu  monarchy,  though, 
if  any  chufe  to  call  it  Cufian ,  Gafdean,  or  Scythian ,  we  fhall  not  enter 
into  a  debate  on  mere  names;  that  it  fubfifted  many  centuries,  and  that 
its  hiftory  has  been  engrafted  on  that  of  the  Hindus ,  who  founded  the 
monarchies  of  Ayodhya  and  Indraprejiha ;  that  the  language  of  the  fir  ft 
Verfian  empire  was  the  mother  of  the  Sanfcrit ,  and  confequently  of 
the  Zend  and  Parji,  as  well  as  of  Greeks  Latmy  and  Gothic ;  that  the 
language  of  the  Affyrians  was  the  parent  of  Chaldaic  and  PahJavt , 
and  that  the  primary  Tartarian  language  alfo  had  been  current  in 
the  fame  empire;  although,  as  the  Tartars  had  no  books  or  even  letters, 
we  cannot  with  certainty  trace  their  unpolifhed  and  variable  idioms.  We 
difcover,  therefore  in  Perfia ,  at  the  earlieft  dawn  of  hiftory,  the  three 
diftinct  races  of  men,  whom  we  defcribed  on  former  occafions,  as 
pofieffors  of  Indmy  Arabia ,  Tartary ;  and  whether  they  were  colle&ed 
in  Iran  from  diftant  regions,  or  diverged  from  it  as  from  a  common 
centre,  we  (hall  eafily  determine  by  the  following  confiderations.  Let  us 
obferve,  in  the  firft  place,  the  central  pofition  of  Iran ,  which  is  bounded 
by  Arabia ,  by  Tartary ,  and  by  Lidia ;  whilft  Arabia  lies  contiguous 
to  Iran  only,  but  is  remote  from  Tartary ,  and  divided  even  from  the 
Ikirts  of  India  by  a  confiderable  gulf ;  no  country,  therefore,  but  Perjia 
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Teems  likely  to  have  Tent  forth  its  colonies  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  Afia : 
the  Brahmans  could  never  have  migrated  from  India  to  Iran ,  becaufe 
they  are  exprefsly  forbidden  by  their  olded  existing  laws  to  leave  the 
region  which  they  inhabit  at  this  day.  The  Arabs  have  not  even  a 
tradition  of  an  emigration  into  Berfia  before  Mohammed;  nor  had  they 
indeed  any  inducement  to  quit  their  beautiful  and  extenfive  domains :  and, 
as  to  the  Tartars,  we  have  no  trace  in  hidory  of  their  departure  from  their 
plains  and  foreds  till  the  invafion  of  the  Medes ,  who,  according  to  etymo¬ 
logies,  were  the  Tons  of  Madai  ;  and  even  they  were  conduced  by  princes 
of  an  AJJyrian  family.  The  three  races,  therefore,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned  (and  more  than  three  we  have  not  yet  found)  migrated 
from  Iran ,  as  from  their  common  country  ;  and  thus  the  Saxon  chro¬ 
nicle,  I  prefume  from  good  authority,  brings  the  fird  inhabitants  of  Britain 
from  Armenia ;  while  a  late  very  learned  writer  concludes,  after  all 
his  laborious  refearches,  that  the  Goths ,  or  Scythians ,  came  from  Perfia ; 
and  another  contends  with  great  force,  that  both  the  Irijh  and  old  Britons 
proceeded  feverally  from  the  borders  of  the  Cafpian :  a  coincidence  of 
conclufions,  from  different  media,  by  perfons  wholly  unconnected,  wh'ch 
could  fcarce  have  happened  if  they  were  not  grounded  on  folid  principles. 
We  may,  therefore,  hold  this  propofition  firmly  edablifhed,  that  Iran , 
or  Berfia ,  in  its  larged  fenfe,  was  the  true  centre  of  population,  of  know¬ 
ledge,  of  languages,  and  of  arts;  which,  indead  of  travelling  wedward 
only,  as  it  has  been  fancifully  fuppofed,  or  eadward,  as  might  with  equal 
reafon  have  been  afferted,  were  expanded  in  all  directions  to  all  the 
regions  of  the  world  in  which  the  Hindu  race  had  fettled  under  various 
denominations  :  but  whether  Afa  has  not  produced  other  races  of  men, 
didinCt  from  the  Hindus ,  the  Arabs ,  or  the  Tartars ,  or  whether  any  ap¬ 
parent  diverfity  may  not  have  fprung  from  an  intermixture  of  thofe 
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three  in  different  proportions,  muft  be  the  fubjedt  of  a  future  enquiry. 
There  is  another  queflion  of  more  immediate  importance,  which  you. 
Gentlemen,  only  can  decide;  namely,  “  by  what  means  we  can  preferve  our 
“  Society  from  dying  gradually  away,  as  it  has  advanced  gradually  to  its 
iC  prefent  (fliall  I  fay  flourifhing  or  languilhing  ?)  ft  ate.”  It  has  fubfifted 
five  years  without  any  expence  to  the  members  of  it,  until  the  firft  volume 
of  our  Tranfadions  was  publifhed  ;  and  the  price  of  that  large  volume, 
if  we  compare  the  different  values  of  money  in  Bengal  and  in  England ,  is 
not  more  than  equal  to  the  annual  contribution  towards  the  charges  of 
the  Royal  Society  by  each  of  its  fellows,  who  may  not  have  chofen  to 
compound  for  it  on  his  admiffion.  This  I  mention,  not  from  an  idea 
that  any  of  us  could  objed  to  the  purchafe  of  one  copy  at  leaft,  but  from 
a  wifh  to  inculcate  the  neceffity  of  our  common  exertions  in  promoting  the 
fale  of  the  work  both  here  and  in  London.  In  vain  fhall  we  meet,  as 
a  literary  body,  if  our  meetings  fliall  ceafe  to  be  fupplied  with  original 
differtations  and  memorials;  and  in  vain  fliall  we  collect  the  moft  inter- 
efting  papers,  if  we  cannot  publilh  them  occafionally  without  expofing  the 
Superintendants  of  the  Company’s  prefs,  who  undertake  to  print  them 
at  their  own  hazard,  to  the  danger  of  a  confiderable  lofs.  By  united 
efforts  the  French  have  compiled  their  ftupendous  repofitories  of  univerfal 
knowledge ;  and  by  united  efforts  only  can  we  hope  to  rival  them,  or  to 
diffufe  over  our  own  country  and  the  reft  of  Europe ,  the  lights  attainable 
by  our  Afiatic  Refearches. 
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A  LETTER 

FROM  THE  LATE  HENRY  VANSITTART,  ESQ, 

TO  THE  PRESIDENT '. 


Sir, 

JJJAVING  fome  time  ago  met  with  a  Perfian  abridgement,  compofed 
by  Maulavt  Khairu’ddin,  of  the  dfrdrul  afdghmah ,  or  the  fe- 
crets  of  the  Afghans,  a  book  written  in  the  Pujhto  language  by  Husain, 
the  Ton  of  Sa'bir,  the  fon  of  Khizr,  the  difciple  of  Hazrat  Shah 
Ka'sim  Sulaimdji),  whofe  tomb  is  in  Chunargur ,  I  was  induced  to  tranflate 
it.  Although  it  opens  with  a  very  wild  defcription  of  the  origin  of  that 
tribe,  and  contains  a  narrative  which  can  by  no  means  be  offered  upon  the 
whole  as  a  ferious  and  probable  hiftory,  yet  I  conceive  that  the  knowledge 
of  what  a  nation  fuppofe  themfelves  to  be,  may  be  interefting  to  a  Society 
like  this,  as  well  as  of  what  they  really  are.  Indeed,  the  commencement 
of  almofl  every  hiftory  is  fabulous ;  and  the  mod  enlightened  nations, 
after  they  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  civilization  and  importance 
which  has  enabled  and  induced  them  to  commemorate  their  adions,  have 
always  found  a  vacancy  at  their  outfet,  which  invention,  or  at  bed  pre- 
fumption,  mud  fupplv.  Such  fidions  appear  at  fird  in  the  form  of  tra¬ 
ditions;  and,  having  in  this  fhape  amufed  fuccedive  generations  by  a  gra¬ 
tification  of  their  national  vanity,  they  are  committed  to  writing,  and 
acquire  the  authority  of  hidory. 
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As  a  kingdom  is  an  affemblage  of  component  parts,  condenfed  by  de¬ 
grees  from  fmaller  affociations  of  individuals  to  their  general  union,  fo 
hiftory  is  a  combination  of  the  tranfa&ions  not  only  of  the  different  tribes, 
but  even  of  the  individuals  of  the  nation  of  which  it  treats.  Each  particular 
narrative,  in  fuch  a  general  colleftion,  mufl  be  fummary  and  incomplete. 
Biography,  therefore,  as  well  as  defcriptions  of  the  manners,  a&ions,  and 
even  opinions  of  fuch  tribes  as  are  con nedted  with  a  great  kingdom,  are  not 
only  entertaining  in  themfelves,  but  ufeful,  as  they  explain  and  throw  a  light 
upon  the  hiftory  of  the  nation. 

Under  thefe  impreffions  I  venture  to  lay  before  the  Society  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  an  abridged  hiftory  of  the  Afghans  ;  a  tribe  at  different  times  fubjeft 
to,  and  always  connected  with,  the  kingdoms  of  Perjia  and  Rindujlan.  I 
alfo  fubmit  a  fpecimen  of  their  language,  which  is  called  by  them  Pukhto  $ 
bat  this  word  is  foftened  in  Perjtan  into  Pujhto. 

I  am,  Sir, 

With  the  greateft  refpebV, 

Your  nioft:  obedient  humble  fervant, 

Henry  Vansittart* 

Calcutta ,  March  3,  1784. 
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rpHE  Afghans ,  according  to  their  own  traditions,  are  the  poflerity  of 
Melic  Ta'lu't  (king  Saul)  who,  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  was 
a  defcendant  of  Judah,  the  fon  of  Jacob  i  and  according  to  others,  of 
Benjamin,  the  brother  of  Joseph.. 

In  a  war  which  raged  between  the  children  of  Ifrael  and  the  Amalehtes , 
the  latter  being  vidtorious,  plundered  the  Jews,  and  obtained  poffeffion  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Confidering  this  the  God  of  the  Jews,  they  threw 
it  into  fir  ,  which  did  not  affedt  it.  They  afterwards  attempted  to  cleave  it 
with  axes,  but  without  fuccefs  :  every  individual  who  treated  it  with  indig¬ 
nity,  was  punifhed  for  his  temerity.  They  then  placed  it  in  their  temple, 
but  all  their  idols  bowed  to  it.  At  length  they  fattened  it  upon  a  cow, 
which  they  turned  loofe  in  the  wildernefs. 

When  the  Prophet  Samuel  arofe,  the  children  of  Ifrael  faid  to  him, 
te  We  have  been  totally  fubdued  by  the  Amalehtes ,  and  have  no  king ;  raife 
44  to  us  a  king,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  contend  for  the  glory  of  God.” 
Samuel  faid,  44  In  cafe  you  are  led  out  to  battle,  are  you  determined  to 
44  fight?”  They  anfwered,  44  What  has  befallen  us  that  we  fhould  not 
44  fight  againft  infidels?  That  nation  has  banilhed  us  from  our  country 
44  and  children.”  At  this  time  the  angel  Gabriel  defcended,  and,  deli¬ 
vering  a  wand,  faid,  “  It  is  the  command  of  God,  that  the  perfon  whofe 
44  ftature  fhall  correfpond  with  this  wand,  (hall  be  king  of  Ifrael 
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Melic  Talu't  was  at  that  time  a  man  of  inferior  condition,  and  per¬ 
formed  the  humble  employment  of  feeding  the  goats  and  cows  of  others. 
One  day  a  cow  under  his  charge  was  accidentally  loft.  Being  difappointed 
in  his  fearches  he  was  greatly  diftrefled,  and  applied  to  Samuel,  faying, 
(C  I  have  loft  a  cow,  and  do  not  poflefs  the  means  of  fatisfying  the  owner. 
Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  be  extricated  from  this  difficulty.”  Samuel,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  he  was  a  man  of  lofty  flature,  afked  his  name.  He  anfwered, 
Ta'lut.  Samuel  then  faid,  (t  Meafure  Ta'lu't  with  the  wand  which 
“  the  angel  Gabriel  brought.”  His  ftature  was  equal  to  it.  Samuel 
then  faid,  God  has  railed  Ta'lu't  to  be  your  king.”  The  children  of 
Ifrael  anfwered,  “  We  are  greater  than  our  king.  We  are  men  of  dignity, 

and  he  is  of  inferior  condition  :  how  (hall  he  be  our  king  ?”  Samuel 
informed  them  they  fhould  know  that  God  had  conftituted  Ta'lu't  their 
king,  by  his  reftoring  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  He  accordingly  reftored  it, 
and  they  acknowledged  him  their  fovereign. 

After  Ta'lu't  obtained  the  kingdom,  he  feized  part  of  the  territories 
of  Jalu't,  or  Go li ah,  who  affembled  a  large  army,  but  was  killed 
by  David.  Ta'lu't  afterwards  died  a  martyr  in  a  war  againft  the  infi¬ 
dels  ;  and  God  conftituted  David  king  of  the  Jews. 

Melic  Ta'lu't  had  two  fon  s,  one  called  Berk  i  a  and  the  other  Ir  mi  a, 
who  ferved  David,  and  were  beloved  by  him.  He  fent  them  to  fight  againft 
the  infidels;  and,  by  God’s  affiftance,  they  were  vi&orious. 

The  fon  of  Berkia  was  called  Afghan,  and  the  fon  of  Irmia 
was  named  Usbec.  Thofe  youths  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the 
reign  of  David,  and  were  employed  by  Solomon.  Afgh'an  was 
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diftinguifhed  by  his  corporal  drength,  which  druck  terror  into  Demons  and 
Genii.  Usbec  was  eminent  for  his  learning. 

Afgh'an  ufed  frequently  to  make  excurfions  to  the  mountains ;  where 
his  progeny,  after  his  death,  edabliflied  themfelves,  lived  in  a  date  of  in¬ 
dependence,  built  forts,  and  exterminated  the  infidels. 

When  the  feledt  of  creatures,  Muhammed,  appeared  upon  earth,  his 
fame  reached  the  Afghans,  who  fought  him  in  multitudes  under  their 
leaders  Khalid  and  Abdul  Rashi'd,  fons  of  Wal'id.  The  prophet 
honoured  them  with  the  mod  gracious  reception,  faying,  “  Come,  O  Mu- 
“  luc,  or  Kings whence  they  aflumed  the  title  of  Melic ,  which  they 
enjoy  to  this  day.  The  prophet  gave  them  his  enfign,  and  faid  that  the 
faith  would  be  drengthened  by  them. 

Many  fons  were  born  of  Kha'lid,  the  fon  of  Wali'd,  who  fignalized 
themfelves  in  the  prefence  of  the  prophet,  by  fighting  againd  the  infidels* 
Muhammed  honoured  and  prayed  for  them. 

In  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahmu'd  of  Ghuznah ,  eight  men  arrived,  of 
the  poderity  of  Kha'lid  the  fon  of  Wali'd,  whofe  names  were  Kalun, 
Alun,  Daud,  Yalua,  Ahmed,  Awin,  and  Gha'zi'.  The  Sultan  was 
much  pleafed  with  them,  and  appointed  each  a  commander  in  his  army. 
He  alfo  conferred  on  them  the  offices  of  Vazir ,  and  Vakili  Mutlak ,  or 
Regent  of  the  Empire. 

Wherever  they  were  dationed  they  obtained  podeffion  of  die  coun¬ 
try,  built  mofques,  and  overthrew  the  temples  of  idols.  They  increafed 
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fo  much,  that  the  army  of  Mahmud  was  chiefly  compofed  of  Afghans, 
When  Her  hind,  a  powerful  prince  of  Hindujtan ,  meditated  an  inva- 
fion  of  Ghaznah ,  Sultan  Mahmu'd  difpatched  againfl  him  the  defcendants 
of  Kha'lid  with  twenty  thoufand  horfe :  a  battle  enfued  ;  the  Afghans 
made  the  attack ;  and,  after  a  fevere  engagement,  which  laded  from  day¬ 
break  till  noon,  defeated  Herhind,  killed  many  of  the  infidels,  and  con¬ 
verted  fame  to  the  Muhammedan  faitho 

The  Afghans  now  began  to  edablilh  themlelves  in  the  mountains;  and 
fome  fettled  in  cities  with  the  permiflion  of  Sultan  Mahmu'd.  They 
framed  regulations,  dividing  themfelves  into  four  clafles,  agreeably  to  the 
following  defeription.  The  firfl  is  the  pure  clafs,  confiding  of  thofe 
whole  fathers  and  mothers  were  Afghans .  The  fecond  clafs  confids  of 
thofe  whofe  fathers  were  Afghans ,  and  mothers  of  another  nation.  The 
third  clafs  contains  thofe  whofe  mothers  were  Afghans ,  and  fathers  of 
another  nation.  The  fourth  clafs  is  compofed  of  the  children  of  women 
whofe  mothers  were  Afghans ,  and  fathers  and  hufbands  of  a  different 
nation.  Perfons  who  do  not  belong  to  one  of  the  clafles,  are  not  called 
Afghans . 

After  the  death  of  Sultan  Mahmu'd  they  made  another  fettlement  in 
the  mountains.  Shiha'buddtn  Gaur),  a  fubfequent  Sultan  of  Ghaznaht 
was  twice  repulfed  from  Hindujtan.  His  Vazir  aflembled  the  people,  and 
afked  if  any  of  the  poderity  of  Kha'lid  were  living.  They  anfwered, 
“  Many  now  live  in  a  date  of  independence  in  the  mountains,  where  they 
Ci  have  a  confiderable  army.”  The  Vazir  requeded  them  to  go  to  the 
mountains,  and  by  entreaties  prevail  on  the  Afghans  to  come;  for  they  were 
the  defcendants  of  companions  of  the  prophet. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Ghaznah  undertook  this  embaffy,  and,  by  entreaties 
and  prefents,  conciliated  the  minds  of  the  Afghans,  who  promifed  to 
engage  in  the  fervice  of  the  Sultan,  provided  he  would  hiinlelf  come, 
and  enter  into  an  agreement  with  them.  The  Sultan  vifited  them  in  their 
mountains ;  honoured  them  ;  and  gave  them  dreffes  and  other  prefents. 
They  fupplied  him  with  twelve  thoufand  horfe,  and  a  coniklerable  army 
of  infantry.  Being  difpatched  by  the  Sultan  before  his  own  army,  they 
took  DehJ),  killed  Roy  Pahtoura  the  King,  his  Minifters,  and  Nobles, 
laid  wafle  the  city,  and  made  the  infidels  prifoners.  They  afterwards 
exhibited  nearly  the  fame  fcene  in  Canauj. 

The  Sultan,  pleafed  by  the  reduction  of  thofe  cities,  conferred  honours 
upon  the  Afghans .  It  is  faid,  that  he  then  gave  them  the  titles  of  Patan 
and  Khan :  the  word  Patau  is  derived  from  the  Hindi  verb  Paitna ,  to 
rufh,  in  allufion  their  alacrity  in  attacking  the  enemy.,  The  Patans  have 
greatly  diftinguifhed  themlelves  in  the  hiflory  of  Hindufian ,  and  are  divided 
into  a  variety  of  fedls. 

The  race  of  Afghans  pofleffed  themfelves  of  the  mountain  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  which  is  near  Kandahar ,  and  the  circumjacent  country,  where 
they  have  built  forts  :  this  tribe  has  furnifhed  many  kings.  The  follow¬ 
ing  monarchs  of  this  race  have  fat  upon  the  throne  of  Dehli :  Sultan 
Behlole ,  Afghan  Lodi,  Sultan  Secander,  Sultan  Ibra'him,  Shi'r 
Shah,  Isla'm  Shah,  Adil  Shah  Sur.  They  alfo  number  the  fol¬ 
lowing  kings  of  Ganr :  Solaiman  Shah  Gurzam ,  Bayazid  Shah,  and 
Kubt  Shah  ;  befides  whom  their  nation  has  produced  many  conquerors 
of  Provinces;  The  Afghans  are  called  Solaiman! ,  cither  becaufe  they 
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were  formerly  the  fubjedls  of  Solomon,  king  of  the  Jews ,  or  becaufe  they 
inhabit  the  mountain,  of  Solomon. 


The  tranflation  being  finilhed,  I  fhall  only  add,  that  the  country  of 
the  Afghans,  which  is  a  province  of  Cabul ,  was  originally  called  Roh,  and  from 
lienee  is  derived  the  name  of  the  Rohillahs.  The  city,  which  was  eftablifhed 
m  it  by  the  Afghans ,  was  called  by  them  Paijhwer ,  or  Paifior,  and  is  now  the 
name  of  the  whole  diftridl.  The  fedls  of  the  Afghans  or  Patans  are  very  nu¬ 
merous.  The  principal  are  thefe  :  Lodi ,  Lohauni ,  Stir,  Serwdm ,  Yufufzlh ?, 
Pan  gif Dllazaui,  Khatli ,  Yasin ,  Khali,  and  Baloje.  The  meaning  of 
Zihi ,  is  offspring,  and  of  Khali,  fedt.  A  very  particular  account  of  the  Af¬ 
ghans,  has  been  written  by  the  late  Ha'fiz  Rahmat  Khan,  a  chief  of  the 
RoTullahs ,  from  which  the  curious  reader  may  derive  much  information.  They 
are  Mufelmans,  partly  of  the  Sunni,  and  partly  of  the  Shiah,  perluafion.  They 
are  great  bo  afters  of  the  antiquity  of  their  origin,  and  reputation  of  their  tribe, 
but  other  Mufelmans  entirely  rejedl  their  claim,  and  conftder  them  of  modern, 
and  even  bafe,  extradlion.  However,  their  charadler  may  be  colledled 
from  hiftory.  They  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  courage,  both  fin  - 
gly  and  unitedly,  as  principals  and  auxiliaries.  They  have  conquered  for 
their  own  princes  and  for  foreigners,  and  have  always  been  confidered  the 
main  ftrength  of  the  army,  in  which  they  have  ferved.  As  they  have  been 
applauded  for  virtues,  they  have  alfo  been  reproached  for  vices,  having  fome- 
tiqaes  been  guilty  of  treachery,  and  even  added  the  bafe  part  of  aflaffins. 
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A  SPECIMEN  OF  THE  PUSIITO  LANGUAGE. 


ij  LL 


o  o ✓  o  O  ^  O  ^  O  _>  O 

cf  ^  j-j  sj  1  j  j' 

s  >  ✓  s/ 


By  the  oppreflion  of  tyrannical  rulers. 

Fire,  the  grave,  and  Pai/hor,  all  three  have  been  rendered  equal. 


Os  s  s  Or  s  O  s  O 

• 


o  j>  S 


A 


j  s  j 


With  refpedt  to  prayers  enjoined  by  the  Sunnah ,  they  are  remitted. 

It  is  thus  expreffed  in  the  reports. 

O  s  O  s  O  O  j*  <s  *  %  s’  O  s  x*  o  >  J  ^  > 

C£>> C£rJ-  ijC  bd  CjJ  o  v;  A  O  ^ U 

If  a  man  perform  them,  it  is  very  laudable.  If  he  do  not  perform  them  i.t: 
is  no  crime  in  him. 


O 

O  S  o  o  _> 


(S  y  (S  j*&.  c Sj^  ^  ^  c S  ^ 


S'  s'  S’ 


a-U 0  U  aJ  (_  ^  A  Awj  ^  LU  A 


If  the  difpolition  be  not  good,  0  Mrrzd , 

What  difference  is  there  between  a  Savyed  and  a  Brahman  I 
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r  account  of  the  Afghans  may  lead  to  a  very  interefting  difcovery, 

We  learn  from  Esdras,  that  the  Ten  Tribes,  after  a  wandering  journey, 
came  to  a  country  called  Arfareth  ;  where,  we  may  fuppofe,  they  fettled  :  now 
the  Afghans  are  faid  by  the  beft  Vcrfian  hiftorians  to  be  defcended  from  the 
Jews  ;  they  have  traditions  among  themfelves  of  fuch  a  defcent ;  and  it  is  even 
afierted,  that  their  families  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  Jewijh  tribes,  al¬ 
though,  fince  their  converfion  to  the  Iflam ,  they  ftudioufly  conceal  their  ori¬ 
gin  ;  the  Pujhto  language,  of  which  I  have  feen  a  dictionary,  has  a  manifeft 
refemblance  to  the  Chaldalck  ;  and  a  confiderable  diftriCt  under  their  dominion 
is  called  Hazareh ,  or  Hazdret ,  which  might  eafily  have  been  changed  into  the 
word  ufed  by  Esdras.  I  ttrongly  recommend  an  inquiry  into  the  literature 
and  hiitory  of  the  Afghans, 
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V. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  HINZUAN  OR  JOHANNA. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

JJ INZU'AN  (a  name,  which  has  been  gradually  corrupted  into  Anzuame , 
X  X  yinxuaHj  Juanny ,  and  Johanna)  has  been  governed  about  two  centuries 
by  a  colony  of  Arabs,  and  exhibits  a  curious  inflance  of  the  flow  approaches 
toward  civilization,  which  are  made  by  a  fmall  community,  with  many  natural 
advantages,  but  with  few  means  of  improving  them.  An  account  of  this 
African  ifland,  in  which  we  hear  the  language  and  fee  the  manners  of  Arabia , 
may  neither  be  uninterefling,  in  itfelf,  nor  foreign  to  the  objedts  of  inquiry 
propofed  at  the  inftitulion  of  our  Society. 

On  Monday  the  28th  of  July  1783,  after  a  voyage,  in  the  Crocodile,  of  ten 
weeks  and  two  days  from  the  rugged  iflands  of  Cape  Verd,  our  eyes  were  de¬ 
lighted  with  a  profpedt  fo  beautiful,  that  neither  a  painter  nor  a  poet  could 
perfectly  reprefentit,  and  fo  cheering  to  us,  that  it  can  juftly  be  conceived  by 
fuch  only,  as  have  been  in  our  preceding  htuation.  It  was  the  fun  riling  in 
full  fplendour  on  the  ifle  of  Mayata  (as  the  feaman  called  it)  which  we  had  joy¬ 
fully  diftinguifhed  the  preceding  afternoon  by  the  height  of  its  peak,  and 
which  now  appeared  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  windows  of  our  ca¬ 
bin  ;  while  Hinziuin,  for  which  we  had  fo  long  panted,  was  plainly  difeerni- 
ble  a-head,  where  its  high  lands  prefented  themlelves  with  remarkable  bold- 
nefs.  The  weather  was  fair  ;  the  water,  fmooth  ;  and  a  gentle  breeze  drove 
us  eafily  before  dinner  time  round  a  rock,  on  which  the  Brilliant  ftruck  juft  a 
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before,  into  a  commodious  road *  *,  where  were  we  dropped  our  anchor  earlyin  the 
evening  :  we  had  feen  Moliila ,  another  filler  ifland,  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 

The  frigate  was  prefently  furrounded  with  canoes,  and  the  deck  foon 
crowded  with  natives  of  all  ranks,  from  the  high-born  chief,  who  wafhed  linen, 
to  the  half-naked  Have,  who  only  paddled.  Moll  of  them  had  letters  of  re¬ 
commendation  from  EngUJhmen ,  which  none  of  them  were  able  to  read,  though 
they  fpoke  Englijh  intelligibly  ;  and  fome  appeared  vain  of  titles,  which  our 
countrymen  had  given  them  in  play,  according  to  their  fuppofed  ftations  :  we 
had  Lords ,  Dukes ,  and  Princes  on  board  foliciting  our  cuftom  and  importun¬ 
ing  us  for  prefents.  In  fadl  they  were  too  fenfiblc  to  be  proud  of  empty 
founds,  but  juftly  imagined,  that  thofe  ridiculous  titles  would  ferve  as  marks 
of  diftin&ion,  and,  by  attracting  notice,  procure  for  them  fomething  fubflan- 
tial.  The  only  men  of  real  confequence  in  the  ifland,  whom  we  faw  before  we 
landed,  were  the  Governor  Abullah,  fecond  coufin  to  the  king,  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  Alwi",  with  their  feveral  fons ;  all  of  whom  will  again  be  particularly  menti¬ 
oned  :  they  underflood  Arabic, k,  feemed  zealots  in  the  Mohammedan,  faith,,  and 
admired  my  copies  of  the  Alkoran  ;  fome  verfes  of  which  they  read,  whilft 
Alwi"  perufed  the  opening  of  another  Arabian  manufeript,  and  explained  it 
in  Englijh  more  accurately  than  could  have  been  cxpedled. 


The  next  morning  thawed  us  the  ifland  in  all  its  beauty ;  and  the  feene 


°  /  //  °  /  // 

*  Lat.  12.  10.  47.  S.  Long.  44.  25.  5. 
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was  fo  diverfified,  tliat  a  diftindt  view  of  it  could  hardly  have  been  exhi¬ 
bited  by  the  beft  pencil  :  you  mult,  therefore,  be  fatisfied  with  a 
mere  difcription,  written  on  the  very  fpot  and  compared  attentively  with 
the  natural  landfcape.  We  were  at  anchor  in  a  fine  bay,  and  before  us 
was  a  vaft  amphitheatre,  of  which  you  may  form  a  general  notion  by 
pidturing  in  your  minds  a  multitude  of  hills  infinitely  varied  in  fize  and 
figure,  and  then  fuppofing  them  to  be  thrown  together,  with  a  kind  of 
artlefs  fymmetry,  in  all  imaginable  positions.  The  back  ground  was  a 
feries  of  mountains,  one  of  which  is  pointed,  near  half  a  mile  perpendi¬ 
cularly  high  from  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  little  more  than  three  miles 
from  the  fhore :  all  of  them  were  richly  clothed  with  wood,  chiefly 
fruit-trees,  of  an  exquifite  verdure.  I  had  feen  many  a  mountain  of  a  ftu~ 
pendous  height  in  Wales  and  SwiJJerland,  but  never  faw  one  before,  round  the 
bofom  of  which  the  clouds  were  altnoft  continually  rolling,  while  its  green  fum  - 
mit  rofe  flourifhing  above  them,  and  received  from  them  an  additional  bright- 
nefs.  Next  to  this  diflant  range  of  hills  was  another  tier,  part  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  charmingly  verdant,  and  part  rather  barren  ;  but  the  contrail  of  colours 
changed  even  this  nakednefs  into  a  beauty  :  nearer  ftill  were  innumerable 
mountains,  or  rather  cliffs,  which  brought  down  their  verdure  and  fertility 
quite  to  the  beech  ;  fo  that  every  fhade  of  green,  the  lweeteil  of  colours,  was 
dilplayed  at  one  view  by  land  and  by  water.  But  nothing  conduced  more  to 
the  variety  of  this  enchanting  profpedt,  than  the  many  rows  of  palm  trees,  ef~ 
pecially  the  tall  and  gracefully  Arecas ,  on  the  fliores,  in  the  valleys,  and  on 
the  ridges  of  hills  where  one  might  almoft  fuppofe  them  to  have  been 
planted  regularly  by  deiign.  A  more  beautiful  appearance  can  fcarce  be  con¬ 
ceived,  than  fuch  a  number  of  elegant  palms  in  fuch  a  fituation,  with  luxuriant 
tops  like  verdant  plumes,  placed  at  juft  intervals,  and  fhowing  between  them 
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part  of  the  remoter  landfcape,  while  they  left  the  refl  to  be  fupplied  by  the  be¬ 
holder’s  imagination.  The  town  of  Matfumudo  lay  on  our  left,  remarkable 
at  a  diftance  for  the  tower  of  the  principal  mofque,  which  was  built  by  Hali'- 
mah,  a  queen  of  the  ifiand,  from  whom  the  prefent  king  is  defeended  ;  a  little 
on  our  right  was  a  fmall  town,  called  Bantam.  Neither  the  territory  of  Nice, 
with  its  olives,  date-trees,  and  cvpreffes,  not  the  ifles  of  Hieres ,  with  their  de¬ 
lightful  orange-groves,  appeared  fo  charming  to  me,  as  the  view  from  the  road 
of  Hinzudn  ;  which,  neverthelefs,  is  far  furpaffed,  as  the  Captain  of  the  Croco¬ 
dile  aflured  us,  by  many  of  the  iflands  in  the  fouthern  ocean.  If  life  were  not 
too  fhort  for  the  complete  difeharge  of  all  re  fpe  Clive  duties,  publick  and  pri¬ 
vate,  and  for  the  acquifition  even  of  neceflary  knowledge  in  any  degree  of  per¬ 
fection,  with  how  much  pleafure  and  improvement  might  a  great  part  of  it  be 
fpent  in  admiring  the  beauties  of  this  wonderful  orb,  and  contemplating  the 
nature  of  man  in  all  its  varieties  ! 


We  haftened  to  tread  on  firm  land,  to  which  we  had  been  fo  long  dif- 
ufed,  and  went  on  fhore  after  breakfafi,  to  fee  the  town,  and  return  the 
Governor’s  vifit.  As  we  walked,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  natives,  I 
furprized  them  by  reading  aloud  an  Arabic  infeription  over  the  gate  of 
a  mofque,  and  full  more,  when  I  entered  it,  by  explaining  four  lentences, 
which  were  written  very  diftinClly  on  the  wall,  fignifying,  “  that  the 
“  world  was  given  us  for  our  own  edification,  not  for  the  purpofe  of  railing 
*'c  fumptuous  buildings ;  life,  for  the  difeharge  of  moral  and  religious  du- 
“  ties,  not  for  pleafurable  indulgences;  wealth,  to  be  liberally  bellowed, 
“  not  avaricioufly  hoarded  ;  and  learning,  to  produce  good  a&ions,  not 
empty  difputes.”  We  could  not  but  refpeCl  the  temple  even  of  a  falfe 
prophet,  in  which  we  found  fuch  excellent  morality  :  we  faw  nothing 
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better  among  the  Romjh  trumpery  in  the  church  at  Madeira.  When 
we  came  to  Abdullah’s  houfe,  we  were  conducted  through  a  fmall 
court -yard  into  an  open  room,  on  each  fide  of  which  was  a  large  and 
convenient  fofa,  and  above  it  a  high  bed -place  in  a  dark  recefs,  over  which 
a  chintz  counterpoint  hung  down  from  the  ceiling.  This  is  the  general 
form  of  the  beft  rooms  in  the  ifland;  and  moll  of  the  tolerable  houfes 
have  a  fimilar  apartment  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  court,  that  there 

may  be  at  all  hours  a  place  in  the  fhade  for  dinner  or  for  repofe,  We 

were  entertained  with  ripe  dates  from  Yemen ,  and  the  milk  of  cocoa- 
nuts;  but  the  heat  of  the  room,  which  feemed  acceffible  to  all  who 
chofe  to  enter  it,  and  the  fcent  of  mufk  or  civet,  with  which  it  was 
perfumed,  foon  made  us  defirous  of  breathing  a  purer  air;  nor  could 
I  be  detained  long  by  the  Arabic  manufcripts  which  the  Governor  produced, 
but  which  appeared  of  little  ufe,  and  confequentiy  of  no  value  except  to 
fuch  as  love  mere  curiofities.  One  of  them,  indeed,  relating  to  the  penal 
law  of  the  Mohammedans ,  I  would  gladly  have  purchafed  at  a  juft 
price  ;  but  he  knew  not  what  to  afk,  and  I  knew  that  better  books  on 
that  fubjedt  might  be  procured  in  Bengal.  He  then  offered  me  a  black 
boy  for  one  of  my  Alkorans ,  and  preffed  me  to  barter  an  Indian  drefs, 

which  he  had  feen  on  board  the  fhip,  for  a  cow  and  calf :  the  golden 

flippers  attracted  him  mod,  fince  his  wife,  he  faid,  would  like  to  wear 
them  ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  I  made  him  a  prefent  of  them;  but  had  defined 
the  book  and  the  robe  for  his  fuperior.  No  high  opinion  could  be  formed 
of  Sayyad  Abdulla,  who  feemed  very  eager  for  gain,  and  very  fervile 
where  he  expe&ed  it. 

Our  next  vifit  was  to  Shaikh  Sali'm,  the  king’s  eldeft  fon;  and,  if  we 
had  feen  him  firft,  the  date  of  civilization  in  Hinzuan  would  have  ap- 
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peared  at  its  lowed:  ebb.  The  word  Englijh  hackney  in  the  word  dable, 
is  better  lodged,  and  looks  more  princely  than  this  heir  apparent;  but, 
though  his  mien  and  apparel  were  extremely  favage,  yet  allowance 
fhould  have  been  made  for  his  illnefs ;  which,  as  we  afterwards  learned, 
was  an  abfcefs  in  the  fpleen,  a  diforder  not  uncommon  in  that  country, 
and  frequently  cured,  agreeably  to  the  Arabian  practice,  by  the  adtual  cau¬ 
tery.  He  was  inceffanrly  chewing  pieces  of  the  Areca-mU  with  (hell- 
lime  :  a  cudom  borrowed,  I  fuppofe,  from  the  Indians r  who  greatly  im¬ 
prove  the  compofition  with  fpices  and  betel-leaves,  to  which  they  former¬ 
ly  added  camphor :  all  the  natives  of  rank  chewed  it,  but  not,  I  think,  to 
fo  great  an  excefs.  Prince  Sa'lim  from  time  to  time  gazed  at  himfelf 
with  complacency  in  a  piece  of  broken  looking-glafs,  which  was  glued  on 
a  fmall  board  ;  a  fpecimen  of  wretchednefs  which  we  obferved  in  no  other 
houfe ;  but  many  circumdances  convinced  us,  that  the  apparently  low 
condition  of  his  royal  highnefs,.  who  was  not  on  bad  terms  with  his  father, 
and  leemed  not  to  want  authority,  proceeded  wholly  from  his  avarice. 
His  brother  Hamdullah,  who  generally  refides  in  the  town  of  Domoni , 
has  a  very  different  character,  being  edeemed  a  man  of  worth,  good  fenfe, 
and  learning :  he  had  come,  the  day  before,,  to  Matfamudo ,  on  hearing 
that  an  Englijh  frigate  was  in  the  road ;  and  I,  having  gone  out  for  a  few 
minutes  to  read  an  Arabic  infcription,  found  him,  on  my  return,  devour¬ 
ing  a  manufcript  which  I  had  left  with  fome  of  the  company.  He  is  a 
Kadi,  or  Mohammedan  judge ;  and,  as  he  feemed  to  have  more  knowledge 
than  his  countrymen,  1  was  extremely  concerned  that  I  had  fo  little  conver- 
fation  with  him.  The  king,  Shaikh  Ahmed,  has  a  younger  fon,  named 
Abdullah,  whofe  ufual  refidence  is  in  the  town  of  Warn,  which  he 
(eldom  leaves,  as  the  date  of  his  health  is  very  infirm.  Since  the  fucceflion 
to  the  title  and  authority  of  Sultan  is  not  unalterably  fixed  in  one  line, 

but 
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but  requires  confirmation  by  the  chiefs  of  the  ifland,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  may  hereafter  be  conferred  on  prince  Hampullah. 

A  little  beyond  the  hole  in  which  Sa'lim  received  us,  was  his 
hararn ,  or  the  apartment  of  his  women,  which  he  permitted  us  all  to  fee  ; 
not  through  politenefs  to  flrangers,  as  we  believed  at  firft,  but,  as  i 
learned  afterwards  from  his  own  lips,  in  expe&ation  of  a  prefent.  We 
faw  only  two  or  three  miferable  creatures  with  their  heads  covered,  while 
the  favourite,  as  we  fuppofed,  flood  behind  a  coarfe  curtain,  and  fliowed 
her  ankles  under  it,  loaded  with  filver  rings ;  which,  if  (he  was  capable  of 
reflection,  fhe  mufl  have  confidered  as  glittering  fetters  rather  than  orna¬ 
ments  ;  for  a  rational  being  would  have  preferred  the  condition  of  a  wild 
bead,  expofed  to  perils  and  hunger  in  a  foreft,  to  the  fplendid  mifery  cf 
being  wife  or  miflrefs  to  Sa'lim. 

Before  we  returned,  Alwi'  was  defirous  of  fhowing  me  his  books; 
but  the  day  was  too  far  advanced,  and  1  promifed  to  vifit  him  fome  other 
morning.  The  governor,  however,  prevailed  on  us  to  fee  his  place  in 
the  country,  where  he  invited  us  to  dine  the  next  day :  the  walk  was  ex¬ 
tremely  pleafant  from  the  town  to  the  fide  of  a  rivulet,  which  formed  in 
one  part  a  fmall  pool,  very  convenient  for  bathing,  and  thence  through 
groves  and  alleys,  to  the  foot  of  a  hill ;  but  the  dining-room  was  little 
better  than  an  open  barn,  and  was  recommended  only  by  the  coolnefs  of 
its  (hade.  Abdullah  would  accompany  us  on  our  return  to  the  fiiip, 
together  with  two  Muftis ,  who  fpoke  Arabic  indifferently,  and  feemed  eager 
to  fee  all  my  manufcripts ;  but  they  were  very  moderately  learned,  and 
gazed  with  flupid  wonder  on  a  fine  copy  of  the  Hamajah>  and  on  other 
colle&ions  of  ancient  poetry. 
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Early  the  next  morning  a  black  meffenger,  with  a  tawny  lad  as 
his  interpreter,  came  from  Prince  Sa'limj  who,  having. broken  his  per- 
fpective-glafs,  wifhed  to  procure  another  by  purchafe  or  barter  :  a  polite 
anfvver  was  returned,  and  ffeps  taken  to  gratify  his  wifhes.  As  we  on 
our  part  expreffed  a  defire  to  vifit  the  king  at  Doinoni,  the  prince’s 
meffenger  told  us  that  his  mafter  would,  no  doubt,  lend  us  palanquins 
(for  there  was  not  a  horle  in  the  ifland)  and  order  a  fufficient  number 
of  his  vaffals  to  carry  us,  whom  we  might  pay  for  their  trouble,  as  we 
thought  juft  :  we  eommiffioned  him,  therefore,  to  afk  that  favour,  and 
begged  that  all  might  be  ready  for  our  excurfion  before  fun-rife,  that 
we  might  efcape  the  heat  of  the  noon,  which,  though  it  was  the  middle 
of  winter,  we  had  found  exceffive..  The  boy,  whofe  name  was  Combo 
Madi,  ftaid  with  us  longer  than  his  companion:  there  was  fomething 
in  his  look  fo  ingenuous,  and  in  his  broken  Englijk  fo  fimple,  that  we 
encouraged  him  to  continue  his  innocent  prattle.  He  wrote  and  read 
Arabic  tolerably  well,  and  fet  down  at  my  defire  the  names  of  feveral 
towns  in  the  iftand,  which,  he  firft  told  me,  was  properly  called  Hin* 
ziian.  The  fault  of  begging  for  whatever  he  liked  he  had  in  common 
with  the  governor  and  other  nobles ;  but  hardly  in  a  greater  degree.  His 
firft  petition  for  fome  lavender-water  was  readily  granted  ;  and  a  final! 
bottle  of  it  was  fo  acceptable  to  him,  that,  if  we  had  fuffered  him,  he 
would  have  kiffed  our  feet but  it  was  not  for  himfelf  that  he  rejoiced 
fo  extravagantly :  he  told  us,  with  tears  flatting  from  his  eyes,  that  his 
mother  would  be  pleafed  with  it,  and  the  idea  of  her  pleafure  fcemed  to 
fill  him  with  rapture :  never  did  I  fee  filial  affe&ion  more  warmly  felt, 
or  more  tenderly  and,  in  my  opinion,  unaffectedly  expreffed  ;  yet  this 
boy  was  not  a  favourite  of  the  officers,  who  thought  him  artful.  His 
mother’s  name,  he  faid,  was  Fa'tima;  and  he  importuned  us  to  vifit 
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her;  conceiving,  I  fuppofe,  that  all  mankind  mull;  love  and  admire  her. 
We  promifed  to  gratify  him  ;  and,  having  made  him  feveral  prefents, 
permitted  him  to  return.  As  he  reminded  me  of  Aladdin  in  the 
Arabian  tale,  I  defigned  to  give  him  that  name  in  a  recommendatory 
letter,  which  he  prefled  me  to  write,  inftead  of  St.  Domingo,  as  fome 
European  vifiter  had  ridiculoufly  called  him  ;  but,  flnce  the  allufion 
would  not  have  been  generally  known,  and  flnce  the  title  of  Alau'ldm ,. 
or  Eminence  in  Faith ,  might  have  offended  his  fuperiors,  1  thought  it 
advifable  for  him  to  keep  his  African  name.  A  very  indifferent  dinner 
was  prepared  for  us  at  the  houfe  of  the  Governor,  whom  we  did  not  fee 
the  whole  day,  as  it  was'  the  beginning  of  Ramadan ,  the  Mohammedan  lent, 
and  he  was  engaged  in  his  devotions,  or  made  them  his  excufe ;.  but  his 
deleft  fon  fat  by  us  while  we  dined,,  together  with  Mu's  a,  who  was 
employed,  jointly  with  his  brother. Husain,  as  purveyor  to  the  Captain  of 
the  frigate, . 

Having  obferved  a  very  elegant  fhrub,  that  grew  about  fix  feet  high 
in  the  court-yard,  but  was  not  then  in  flower,  I  learned  with  pleafure  that 
it  was  Hinna ,  of  which  I  had  read  fo  much  in  Arabian  poems,  and  which 
European  botanifts  have  ridiculoufly  named  Lavcfonia.  Mu's  a  bruifecl 
fome  of  the  leaves,  and  having  moiftened  them  with  water,  applied  them  to 
our  nails  and  the  tips  of  our  fingers,  which,  in  a  fliort  time,  became  of 
a  dark  orange  fcarlet.  I  had  before  conceived  a  different  idea  of  this  dye, 
and  imagined  that  it.  was  ufed  by  the  Arabs  to  imitate  the  natural  rednefs 
of  thofe  parts  in  young  and  healthy  perfons,  which  in  all  countries  muft 
be  confidered  as  a  beauty :  perhaps  a  lefs  quantity  of  Hinna,  or  the  fame 
differently  prepared,  might  have  produced  that,  effect.  The  old  men  in 
Arabia  ufed  the  fame  dye  to  conceal  their  grey  hairs,  while  their  daughters 
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were  dying  their  lips  and  gums  black,  to  fet  off  the  whitenefs  of  their  teeth  ; 
fo  univtrfal  in  all  nations  and  ages  are  perfonal  vanity,  and  a  love  of  dif- 
guifing  truth  ;  though  in  all  cafes,  the  farther  our  fpecies  recede  from 
nature,  the  farther  they  depart  from  true  beauty;  and  men  at  lead  fliould 
difdain  to  ufe  artifice  or  deceit  for  any  purpofe,  or  on  any  occafion.  If  the 
women  of  rank  at  Paris,  or  thofe  in  London ,  who  wifh  to  imitate  them,  be 
inclined  to  call  the  drabs  barbarians,  let  them  view  their  own  head-drefles 
and  cheeks  in  a  glafs,  and,  if  they  have  left  no  room  for  blufhes,  be  inwardly 
at  lead  afhamed  of  their  cenfure. 

In  the  afternoon  1  walked  a  long  way  up  the  mountains  in  a  wind¬ 
ing  path,  amid  plants  and  trees,  no  lefs  new  than  beautiful,  and  re¬ 
gretted  exceedingly  that  very  few  of  them  were  in  bloflom  ;  as  I 
fhould  then  have  had  leifure  to  examine  them.  Curiofity  led  me  from 
hill  to  hill ;  and  I  came  at  lad  to  the  fources  of  a  rivulet,  which  we 
had  paffed  near  the  fliore,  and  from  which  the  fhip  was  to  be  fupplied  with 
excellent  water.  I  faw  no  birds  on  the  mountains  but  Guinea-fowls, 
which  might  have  been  eafily  caught :  no  infe&s  were  troublefome  to 
me  but  mofquitos and  I  had  no  fear  of  venomous  reptiles,  having 
been  affured  that .  the  air  was  too  pure  for  any  to  exid  in  it ;  but  I  was 
often  unwillingly  a  caufe  of  fear  to  the  gentle  and  harmlefs  lizard,  who 
ran  among  the  dirubs.  On  my  return  I  miffed  the  path  by  which  I  had 
afeended  ;  but  having  met  fome  blacks  laden  with  yams  and  plantains,  I 
was  by  them  dire&ed  to  another  which  led  me  round,  through  a  charm¬ 
ing  grove  of  cocoa-trees,  to  the  Governor’s  country-feat,  where  our  en¬ 
tertainment  was  clofed  by  a  fyllabub,  which  the  EngUJh  had  taught  the 
Mijftlmans  to  make  for  them. 
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We  received  no  anfwer  from  Sa'lim,  nor,  indeed,  expected  one; 
fince  we  took  for  granted  that  he  could  not  but  approve  our  intention 
of  vifiting  his  father ;  and  we  went  on  fhore  before  funrife,  in  full  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  pleafant  excurfion  to  Domoni:  but  we  were  happily  difap- 
pointed.  The  fervants  at  the  prince’s  door,  told  us  coolly  that  their 
matter  was  indifpofed,  and,  as  they  believed,  atteep ;  that  he  had  given 
them  no  orders  concerning  his  palanquins,  and  that  they  durfb  not  dis¬ 
turb  him.  Alwi  foon  came  to  pay  us  his  compliments,  and Was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  eldefl  fon;  Ahmed,  with  whom  we  walked  to  the  gardens 
of  the  two  princes,  Sa'lim  and  Hamdullah  ;  the  fituation  was  naturally 
good,  but  wild  and  defolate;  and,  in  Sa'lim’s  garden,  which  we  entered 
through  a  miferable  hovel,  we  faw  a  convenient  bathing-place,  well-built 
with  ftone,  but  then  in  great  diforder,  and  a  (lied,  by  way  of  fummer- 
houfe,  like  that  under  which  we  dined  at  the  governor’s,  but  fmaller, 
and  lefs  neat.  On  the  ground  lay  a  kind  of  cradle  about  fix  feet  long, 
and  little  more  than  one  foot  in  breadth,  made  of  cords  twitted  in  a  fort  of 
clumfy  net-work,  with  a  long  thick  bamboo  fixed  to  each  fide  of  it. 
This,,  we  heard  with  furprize,  wag  a  royal  palanquin,  and  one  of  the  ve¬ 
hicles  in  which  we  were  to  have  been  rocked  on  mens  fhoulders  over 
the  mountains.  I  had  much  converfation  with  Ahmed,,  whom  I  found 
intelligent  and  communicative.  He  told  me  that  feveral  of  his  country¬ 
men  compofed  fongs  and  tunes ;  that  he  was  himfelf  a  paffionate  lover 
of  poetry  and  mufic ;  and  that,  if  we  would  dine  at  his  houfe,  he  would 
play  and  ttng  to  us.  We  declined  his  invitation  to  dinner,  as  we  had 
made  a  conditional  promife,  if  ever  we  patted  a  day  at  Matfamudo ,  to 
eat  our  curry  with  Bana  Gibu,  an  honett:  man,  of  whom  we  purchafed 
eggs  and  vegetables,  and  to  whom  fome  Englijhman  had  given  the  title 
of  Lordy  which  made  him  extremely  vain  :  we  could,  therefore,  make 
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S.ayyad  Ahmed  only  a  morning  vifit.  He  Tung  a  hymn  or  two  in  Arabic , 
and  accompanied  his  drawling,  though  pathetic  pfalmody,  with  a  kind 
of  mandoline,  which  he  touched  with  an  aukward  quill  :  the  inftrument 
was  very  imperfect,  but  feemed  to  give  him  delight.  The  names  of  the 
firings  were  written  on  it  in  Arabian  or  Indian  figures,  fimple  and  com¬ 
pounded;  but  1  could  not  think  them  worth  copying.  He  gave  Captain 
Williamson,  who  wifhed  to  prefent  fome  literary  curiofities  to  the 
library  at  Dublin ,  a  fmall  roll,  containing  a  hymn  in  Arabic  letters,  but  in 
the  language  of  Mombasa,  which  was  mixed  with  Arabic ;  hut.it  hardly 
deferred  examination,  fince  the  fludy  of  languages  has  little  intrinfic 
value,  and  is  only  ufeful  as  the  inftrument  of  real  knowledge,  which  we 
can  fcarce  expedt  from  the  poets  of  the  Mozambique.  Ahmed  would,  I 
belie  re,  have  heard  our  European  airs  (I  always  except  French  melody) 
with  rapture  ;  for  his  favourite  tune  was  a  common  Irijh  jig,  with  which  he 
feemed  wonderfully  affected. 

On  our  return  to  the  beach  I  thought  of  vifiting  old  AlwT,  according 
to  my  promife,  and  prince  Sali'm,  whofe  character  I  had  not  then  dis¬ 
covered  :  I  refolved  for  that  purpofe  to  flay  on  fhore  alone,  our  dinner  with 
Gib.u  having  been  fixed  at  an  early  hour.  Alwi'  fhowed  me  his  manu¬ 
scripts,  which  chiefly  related  to  the  ceremonies  and  ordinances  of  his 
own  religion;  and  one  of  them,  which  I  had  formerly  feen  in  Europe ,  was 
a  collection  of  fublime  and  elegant  hymns  in  praife  of  Mohammed,  with 
explanatory  notes  in  the  margin.  I  requefted  him  to  read  one  of  them 
after  the  manner  of  the  Arabs ,  and  he  chanted  it  in  a  (train  by  no  means 
unpleafing ;  but  I  am  perfuaded  that  he  underftood  it  very  imperfectly. 
The  room,  which  was  open  to  the  ftreet,  was  prefently  crowded  with 
vifiters,  molt  of  whom  were  Muftis ,  or  Expounders  of  the  Law  ;  and  Alwi', 
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dcfmus  perhaps  to  difplay  his  zeal  before  them  at  the  expence  of  good 
breeding,  directed  my  attention  to  a  paflage  in  a  commentary  on  the 
Koran,  which  I  found  levelled  at  the  Chrifiians.  The  commentator,  hav¬ 
ing  related  with  fome  additions  (but,  on  the  whole,  not  inaccurately) 
the  circumftances  of  the  temptation,  puts  this  fpeech  into  the  mouth  of 
the  tempter  :  44  though  I  am  unable  to  delude  thee,  yet  i  will  miflead, 
44  by  thy  means,  more  human  creatures  than  thou  wilt  fet  right.*’  . 4  Nor 
‘  was  this  menace  vain,’  fays  the  Mohammedan  writer,  4  for  the  inhabitants 

*  of  a  region  many  thoufand  leagues  in  extent,  are  ftill  fo  deluded  by 
4  the  Devil,  that  they  impioufly  call  I’sa  the  fon  of  God.  Heaven  pre- 
4  ferve  us,  4  he  adds,*  from  blafpheming  Chriftians  as  well  as  blafpheming 
4  Jews.*  Although  a  religious  difpute  with  thofe  obftinate  zealots  would 
have  been  unfeafonable  and  fruitlefs,  yet  they  deferved,  I  thought,  a  flight 
reprehenfion,  as  the  attack  feemed  to  be  concerted  among  them.  4  The 
4  commentator,’  faid  I,  *  was  much  to  blame  for  palling  fo  indifcriminate 
1  and  hafty  a  cenfure  :  the  title  which  gave  your  legiflator,  and  gives 
<  you  fuch  offence,  was  often  applied  in  Judea  by  a  bold  figure,  agree- 

*  able  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  though  unufual  in  Arabic ,  to  angels ,  to  holy 
4  men ,  and  even  to  all  mankind ,  who  are  commanded  to  call  God  their 
4  Father ;  and  in  this  large  fenfe  the  Apoftle  to  the  Romans  calls  the 
4  eledt  the  children  of  G od,  and  the  Messiah  the  firjl-born  among  many 

*  brethren ;  but  the  words  only  begotten  are  applied  tranfcendently  and  in- 
4  comparably  to  him  alone  * ;  and  as  for  me,  who  believe  the  fcriptures, 
4  which  you  alfo  profefs  to  believe,  though  you  aifert  without  proof  that  we 
4  have  altered  them,  I  cannot  refufe  him  an  appellation,  though  far  furpaff- 
4  ing  our  reafon,  by  which  he  is  diflinguifhed  in  the  Gofpel ;  and  the  be- 


*  Rom.  viii.  2.9.  See  1  John  iii.  1.  II.  Barrow,  231,  232,  251. 
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*  lievers  in  Muhammed,  who  exprefsly  name  him  the  Mejfiah ,  and  pro- 

*  nounce  him  to  have  been  born  of  a  virgin,  which  alone  might  fully  juftify 

*  the  phrafe  condemned  by  this  author,  are  themfelves  condemnable  for 
s  cavilling  at  words,  when  they  cannot  object  to  the  fubftance  of  our  faith 
i  confidently  with  their  own.’  The  Mufelmans  had  nothing  to  fay  in  reply  $ 
and  the  converfation  was  changed.. 

I  was  aftonilhed  at  the  queftions  which  Alwi'  put  to  me  concerning 
the  late  peace  and  the  independence  of  America  j  the  feveral  powers  and 
refources  of  Britain  and  France ,  Spain  and  Holland ;  the  character  and 
fuppofed  views  of  the  Emperor ;  the  comparative  ftrength  of  the  Ruffian^ 
Imperial,  and  Othman  armies,  and  their  refpe&ive  modes  of  bringing  their 
forces  to  adtion.  I  anfwered  him  without  referve,  except  on  the  date  of 
our  pofleffions  in  India y  nor  were  my  anfwers  loft,  for  I  obferved,  that 
all  the  company  were  varioufly  affedted  by  them ;  generally  with  amaze¬ 
ment,  often  with  concern  y  efpecially  when  I  defcribed  to  them  the 
great  force  and  admirable  difciple  of  the  Aufrian  army,  and  the  ftupid 
prejudices  of  the  Turks ,  whom  nothing  can  induce  to  abandon  their  old 
Tartarian  habits ;  and  expofed  the  weaknefs  of  their  empire  in  Africa ,  and 
even  in  the  more  diftant  provinces  of  Afia .  In  return,  he  gave  me  clear, 
but  general,  information  concerning  the  government  and  commerce  of 
his  ifland.  u  His  country,”  he  faid,  “was  poor,  and  produced  few  articles  of 
“  trade ;  but,  if  they  could  get  money,  which  they  now  preferred  to  play - 
•*  things  (thofe  were  his  words)  they  might  ea^ily,’,  he  added,  “  procure 
“  foreign  commodities,  and  exchange  them  advantageoufly  with  their 
<£  neighbours  in  the  iflands  and  on  the  continent.  Thus  with  a  little  mo- 
u  ney,”  faid  he,  “  we  purchafe  mufkets,  powder,  balls,  cutlafles,  knives, 
i(  cloths,  raw  cotton,  and  other  articles  brought  from  Bombay ;  and  with 
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thofe  we  trade  to  Madagafcar  for  the  natural  produce  of  the  country,  or 
t(  for  dollars ,  with  which  the  French  buy  cattle,  honey,  butter,  and  fo  forth, 
*e  in  that  ifland.  With  gold,  which  we  receive  from  your  fhips,  we  can 
“  procure  elephants  teeth  from  the  natives  of  Mozambique,  who  barter 
<c  them  alfo  for  ammunition  and  bars  of  iron  ;  and  the  Portugueze  in  that 
iC  country  givens  cloths  of  various  kinds  in  exchange  for  our  commodities : 
<c  thofe  cloths  we  difpofe  of  lucratively  in  the  three  neighbouring  iflands ; 
«  whence  we  bring  rice,  cattle,  a  kind  of  bread-fruit  which  grows  in 
«  Comara,  and  Jlaves,  which  we  buy  alfo  at  other  places  to  which  we  trade ; 
<c  and  we  carry  on  this  traffic  in  our  own  veffels.” 

Here  I  could  not  help  expreffing  my  abhorrence  of  their  Jlave-iuUe, 
and  afked  him  by  what  law  they  claimed  a  property  in  rational  beings, 
fince  our  Creator  had  given  our  fpecies  a  dominion,  to  be  moderately  ex« 
ercifed,  over  the  beafts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  but  none  to 
man  over  man?  <(  By  no  law,”  anfwered  he,  “  unlefs  neceffity  be  a  law. 
ie  There  are  nations  in  Madagafcar  and  in  Africa ,  who  know  neither 
*c  God,  nor  his  Prophet,  nor  Moses,  nor  David,  nor  the  Messiah? 
“  thofe  nations  are  in  perpetual  war,  and  take  many  captives,  whom,  if 
“  they  could  not  fell,  they  would  certainly  kill.  Individuals  among 
“  them  are  in  extreme  poverty,  and  have  numbers  of  children,  who, 
<c  if  they  cannot  be  difpofed  of,  mu  ft  perifh  through  hunger,  together 
“  with  their  miferable  parents.  By  purchafing  thefe  wretches,  we  pre- 
“  ferve  their  lives,  and,  perhaps,  thofe  of  many  others  whom  our 
“  money  relieves.  The  fum  of  the  argument  is  this :  If  wc  buy  them, 
M  they  will  live ;  if  they  become  valuable  fervants,  they  will  live  com- 
“  fortably;  but  if  they  are  not  fold,  they  mu  ft  die  miferably.”  *  There 
4  maybe/  faid  I,  *  fuch  cafes  j  but  you  fallacioufly  draw  a  general  con- 
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‘  clufion  from  a  few  particular  inftances ;  and  this  is  the  very  fallacy 
4  which,  on  a  thoufand  other  occafions,  deludes  mankind.  It  is  not  to  be 
4  doubted  that  a  conftant  and  gainful  traffic  in  human  creatures  foments 
4  war,  in  which  captives  are  alwaj  s  made,  and  keeps  up  that  perpetual  en- 
£  mity,  which  you  pretend  to  be  the  caufe  of  a  pradtice  in  itfelf  reprehen- 
4  fible,  while  in  truth  it  is  its  effcfl-,  the  fame  traffic  encourages  lazinefs  in 
4  fome  parents,  who  might  in  general  fupport  their  families  by  proper  in- 
4  duftry,  and  feduces  others  to  flifle  their  natural  feelings.  At  moft,  your 
4  redemption  of  thofe  unhappy  children  can  amount  only  to  a  perfonal 
4  contract,  implied  between  you,  for  gratitude  and  reafonable  fervice  on 
4  their  part,  for  kindnefs  and  humanity  on  yours ;  but  can  you  think 
4  your  part  performed  by  difpofing  of  them  againft  their  wills  with  as 
4  much  indifference  as  if  you  were  felling  cattle  ;  efpecially  as  they 
4  might  become  readers  of  the  Koran ,  and  pillars  of  your  faith  ?  The 
4  law,’  faid  he,  4  forbids  our  felling  them  when  they  are  believers  in  the 
4  Prophet ;  and  little  children  only  are  fold ;  nor  they  often,  or  by  all 
*  mafters.’  44  You,  who  believe  in  Muhammed,”  faid  I,  44  are  bound  by 
44  the  fpirit  and  letter  of  his  laws  to  take  pains,  that  they  alfo  may  believe 
“  in  him  j  and,  if  you  negledt  fo  important  a  duty  for  fordid  gain,  I  do 
44  not  fee  how  you  can  hope  for  profperity  in  this  world,  or  for  happinefs 
44  in  the  next.”  My  old  friend  and  the  Muftis  affented,  and  muttered  a 
few  prayers ;  but  probably  forgot  my  preaching  before  many  minutes  had 
pafled. 

So  much  time  had  flipped  away  in  this  converfation,  that  I  could 
make  but  a  fhort  vifit  to  Prince  Sa'lim  ;  and  my  view  in  vifiting  him 
was  to  fix  the  time  of  our  journey  to  Domoni  as  early  as  poffible  on 
the  next  morning.  His  appearance  was  more  favage  than  ever;  and  I 

found 
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found  him  in  a  difpofition  to  complain  bitterly  of  the  Englijh.  ce  No  ac- 
Ce  knowledgement,”  he  faid,  “  had  been  made  for  the  kind  attentions  of 
“  himfelf  and  the  chief  men  in  his  country  to  the  officers  and  people 
“  of  the  Brilliant ,  though  a  whole  year  had  elapfed  fince  the  wreck.” 
I  really  wondered  at  the  forgetfulnefs,  to  which  alone  fuch  a  negledt 
could  be  imputed,  and  affured  him,  that  I  would  exprefs  my  opinion  both 
in  Bengal  and  in  letters  to  England.  “  We  have  little,”  laid  he,  “  to  hope 
“  from  letters ;  for,  when  we  have  been  paid  with  them  inftead  of  money, 
“  and  have  fhown  them  on  board  your  (hips,  we  have  commonly  been 
“  treated  with  difdain,  and  often  with  imprecations.”  I  affured  him  that 
either  thofe  letters  muff  have  been  written  coldly  and  by  very  obfcure 
perfons,  or  fhown  to  very  ill-bred  men,  of  whom  there  were  too  many  in 
all  nations ;  but  that  a  few  inflances  of  rudenefs  ought  not  to  give  him 
a  general  prejudice  againfl  our  national  charadter.  “  But  you,”  faid  he, 
“  are  a  wealthy  nation;  and  we  are  indigent:  yet,  though  all  our  groves 
“  of  cocoa-trees,  our  fruits,  and  our  cattle,  are  ever  at  your  fervice, 
u  you  always  try  to  make  hard  bargains  with  us  for  what  you  chufe  to 
“  difpofe  of,  and  frequently  will  neither  fell  nor  give  thofe  things  which 
i{  we  principally  want.”  *  To  form/  faid  I,  s  a  jufl  opinion  of  Englijhmen , 

8  you  muff  vi fit  us  in  our  own  ifland,  or  at  leafl  in  India  ;  here  we  are 
8  ffrangers  and  travellers :  many  of  us  have  no  defign  to  trade  in  any 

*  country,  and  none  of  us  think  of  trading  in  Hinzuan ,  where  we  Hop 
i  only  for  refrefhment.  The  clothes,  arms,  or  inflruments,  which  you 

*  may  want,  are  commonly  neceffary  or  convenient  to  us  ;  but,  if 
‘  Sayyad  Alwi'  or  his  fons  were  to  be  ft  rangers  in  our  country,  you 

*  would  have  no  reafon  to  boaft  of  fuperior  hofpitality.’  He  then 
fhowed  me,  a  fecond  time,  a  part  of  an  old  filk  veft  with  the  ftar  of  the 
order  of  the  Thiftle,  and  begged  me  to  explain  the  motto ;  expreffing  a 

with. 
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wifh  that  the  order  might  be  conferred  on  him  by  the  King  of  England , 
in  return  for  his  good  offices  to  the  Englijh.  I  reprefented  to  him  the  im- 
poffibility  of  his  being  gratified,  and  took  occafion  to  fay,  that  there  was 
more  true  dignity  in  their  own  native  titles  than  in  thofe  of  Prince ,  Duke , 
and  Lord ,  which  had  been  idly  given  them,  but  had  no  conformity  to  their 
manners,  or  the  conftitution  of  their  government. 

This  converfation  not  being  agreeable  to  either  of  us,  I  changed  it,  by 
defiring  that  the  palanquins  and  bearers  might  be  ready  next  morning  as  early 
as  poffible.  He  anfwered,  that  his  palanquins  were  at  our  fervice  for  no¬ 
thing,  but  that  we  mufl  pay  him  ten  dollars  for  each  fet  of  bearers ;  that 
it  was  the  dated  price;  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  paid  it  when  he 
went  to  vifit  the  king.  This,  as  1  learned  afterwards,  was  falfe  ;  but,  in  all 
events,  I  knew  that  he  would  keep  the  dollars  himfelf,  and  give  nothing 
to  the  bearers,  who  deferved  them  better,  and  whom  he  would  compel  to 
leave  their  cottages  and  toil  for  his  profit.  t{  Can  you  imagine,”  I  replied, 
u  that  we  would  employ  four-and-twenty  men  to  bear  us  fo  far  on  their 
ct  fhoulders  without  rewarding  them  amply  ?  But  fince  they  are  free  men 
C£  (fo  he  had  allured  me)  and  not  your  flaves,  we  will  pay  them  in  proportion 
ic  to  their  diligence  and  good  behaviour  ;  and  it  becomes  neither  your  dig- 
6‘  nity  nor  ours  to  make  a  previous  bargain.”  I  fhowed  him  an  elegant 
copy  of  the  Koran ,  which  I  deftined  for  his  father,  and  deferibed  the  reft  of 
my  prefent ;  but  he  coldly  afked,  “  if  that  was  all.”  Had  he  been  king,  a 
purfe  of  dry  dollars  would  have  given  him  more  pleafure  than  the  fineft  or 
holieft  manufeript.  Finding  him,  in  converting  on  a  variety  of  fubje<fts, 
utterly  void  of  intelligence  or  principle,  I  took  my  leave,  and  faw  him  no 
more ;  but  promifed  to  let  him  know  for  certain  whether  we  ffiould  make 
our  intended  excurfion.  \ 
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We  dined  in  tolerable  comfort,  and  had  occafion,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  day,  to  obferve  the  manners  of  the  natives  in  the  middle  rank,  who 
are  called  Banas ,  and  all  of  whom  have  Haves  conflandy  at  work  for  them. 
We  vifited  the  mother  of  Comboma'di,  who  feemed  in  a  flation  but  little 
raifed  above  indigence;  and  her  hufband,  who  was  a  mariner,  bartered  an 
Arabic  treatife  on  aftronomy  and  navigation,  which  he  had  read,  for  a  fea- 
compafs,  of  which  he  well  knew  the  ufe. 

In  the  morning  I  had  converfed  with  two  very  old  Arabs  of  Yemen ,  who 
had  brought  fome  articles  of  trade  to  ITmzuan ;  and  in  the  afternoon  I  met 
another,  ,  who  had  come  from  Majkat.  (where  at  that  time  there  was  a  civil 
war)  to  purchafe,  .  if  he.  could,  an  hundred  hand  of  arms.  1  told  them  all 
that  I  loved  their  nation ;  and  they  returned  my  compliments  with  greajt 
warmth,  efpecially  the  two  old  men,  who  were  near  fourfcore;  and  reminded, 
me  of  Zohair  and  Ha'reth. 

So  bad  an  account  had  been  given  me  of  the  road  over  the  mountains, 
that  I  diffuaded  my  companions  from  thinking  of  the  journey,  to  which 
the  Captain  became  rather  difinclined  ;  but,  as  I  wifhed  to  be  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  country  which  I  might  never  fee  again,  I  wrote  the  next 
day  to  Sa'lim,  requeuing  him  to  lend  me  one  palanquin,  and  to  order 
a  fufficient  number  of  men.  He  fent  me  no  written  anfwer;  which  I 
afcribe  rather  to  his  incapacity  than  to  rudenefs :  but  the  Governor,  with 
Alwi'  and  two  of  his  fons,  came  on  board  in  the  evening,  and  faid,  that 
they  had  feen  my  letter ;  .  that  all  fhould  be  ready ; ,  but  that  3  could  not 
pay  lefs  for  the  men  than,  ten  dollars.  I  faid  I  would  pay  more ;  but  it 
fhould  be  to  the  men  themfelves,  according  to  their  behaviour.  They 
returned  fomewhat  difiatisfied,  after  I  had  played  at  chefs  with  AlwT's 
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younger  Ton., -in  whole  manner  and  addrefs  there  was  foniething  remark¬ 
ably  pleating. 

Before  funrife  on  the  2d  of  Auguft ,  I  went  alone  on  fliore,  with  a 
(mail  balket  of  fuch  provilions  as  I  might  want  in  the  courfe  of  the  day, 
and  with  fome  cufhions  to  make  the  prince’s  palanquin  at  lead  a  tolera¬ 
ble  vehicle  ;  but  the  prince  was  refolved  to  receive  the  dollars  to  which 
his  men  were  entitled;  and  he  knew  that,  as  I  was  eager  for  the  jour¬ 
ney,  he  could  prefcribe  his  own  terms.  Old  Alwi'  met  me  on  the 
beach,  and  brought  excufes  from  Sa'lim,  who,  he  faid,  was  indifpofed. 
He  conduced  me  to  his  houfe,  and  feemed  rather  defirous  of  perfuad- 
ing  me  to  abandon  my  defign  of  vifiting  the  king;  but  I  allured  him, 
that  if  the  prince  would  not  fupply  me  with  proper  attendants,  I  would 
walk  to  Domoni  with  my  own  fervants  and  a  guide.  Shaikh  Sa'lim, 
he  faid,  was  miferably  avaricious;  that  he  was  afhamxi  of  a  kinfman 
with  fuch  a  difpofition ;  but  that  he  was  no  lefs  obftinate  than  covetous ; 
and  that  without  ten  dollars  paid  in  hand,  it  would  be  impoflible  to 
procure  bearers.  I  then  gave  him  three  guineas,  which  he  carried,  or 
pretended  to  carry  to  Sa'lim,  but  returned  without  the  change,  alleg¬ 
ing  that  he  had  no  filver,  and  promifing  to  give  me,  on  my  return,  the 
few  dollars  that  remained.  In  about  an  hour  the  ridiculous  vehicle  was 
brought  by  nine  fturdy  blacks,  who  could  not  fpeak  a  word  of  Arabic; 
fo  that  I  expected  no  information  concerning  the  country  through  which 
I  was  to  travel;  but  Alwi'  affifted  me  in  a  point  of  the  utmofl  conle- 
quence.  4  You  cannot  go,’  faid  he,  4  without  an  interpreter;  for  the  king 
4  fpeaks  only  the  language  of  this  ifland ;  but  I  have  a  fervant,  whole 
*  name  is  Tumu'ni,  a  fenfible  and  worthy  man,  who  underftands  Englijh, 
4  and  is  much  elteemed  by  the  king:  he  is  known  and  valued  all  over 
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‘  Hinzuan.  This  man  (hall  attend  you,  and  you  will  foon  be  fenfible  of 
‘  his  worth.* 

Tumu'ni  defired  to  carry  my  balket ;  and  we  fet  out  with  a  profpecd 
of  fine  weather,  but  lome  hours  later  than  I  had  intended.  I  walked 
by  the  gardens  of  the  two  princes  to  the  Ikirts  of  the  town,  and  came 
to  a  little  village,  confiding  of  feveral  very  neat  huts,  made  chiefly  with  the 
leaves  of  the  cocoa-tree ;  but  the  road  a  little  farther  was  fo  ftony,  that  1  fat 
in  the  palanquin,  and  was  borne  with  perfed  fafety  over  fome  rocks,  I  then 
defired  my  guide  to  allure  the  men  that  I  would  pay  them  liberally  ;  but 
the  poor  peafants,'  who  had  been  brought  from  their  farms  on  the  hills, 
were  not  perfedly  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  money,  and  treated  my  promife 
with  indifference. 

About  five  miles  from  Matfamudo  lies  the  town  of  Want ,  where  Shaikh 
Abdullah,  who  has  already  been  mentioned,  ufually  refides.  I  faw  it 
at  a  diflance,  and  it  feemed  to  be  agreeably  fituated.  When  I  had 
palled  the  rocky  part  of  the  road  I  came  to  a  dony  beach,  where  the  fea 
appeared  to  have  lod  fome  ground,  lince  there  was  a  fine  fand  to  the 
left,  and  beyond  it  a  beautiful  bay,  which  refembled  that  of  Weymouth , 
and  feemed  equally  convenient  for  bathing  j  but  it  did  not  appear  to  me 
that  the  dones  over  which  I  was  carried  had  been  recently  covered  with 
water.  Here  I  faw  the  frigate  ;  and,  taking  leave  of  it  for  two  days, 
turned  from  the  coad  into  a  fine  country  very  neatly  cultivated,  con¬ 
fiding  partly  of  hillocks  exquifitely  green,  and  partly  of  plains,  which  were 
then  in  a  gaudy  drefs  of  rich  yellow  blodoms.  My  guide  informed  me 
that  they  were  plantations  of  a  kind  of  vetch,  which  was  eaten  by  the 
natives.  Cottages  and  farms  were  interfperfed  all  over  this  gay  cham- 
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paign,  and  the  whole  fcene  was  delightful ;  but  it  was  foon  changed  for 
beauties  of  a  different  fort.  We  defcended  into  a  cool  valley,  through  which 
ran  a  rivulet  of  perfectly  clear  water  j  and  there,  finding  my  vehicle 
uneafy,  though  from  the  laughter  and  merriment  of  my  bearers  I  con¬ 
cluded  them  to  be  quite  at  their  eafe,  I  bade  them  fet  me  down,  and 
walked  before  them  all  the  reft  of  the  way.  Mountains,  clothed  with 
fine  trees  and  flowering  fhrubs,  prefented  themfelves  on  our  afcent  from 
the  vale ;  and  we  proceeded  for  half  an  hour  through  pleafant  wood, 
walks,  where  I  regretted  the  impoffibility  of  loitering  a  while  to  examine 
the  variety  of  new  bloffoms  which  fucceeded  one  another  at  every  flep, 
and  the  virtues,  as  well  as  names  of  which,  feemed  familiar  to  Tumdt'ni. 
At  length  we  defcended  into  a  valley  of  greater  extent  than  the  former : 
a  river,  or  large  wintery  torrent,  ran  through  it,  and  fell  down  a  fleep 
declivity  at  the  end  of  it,  where  it  feemed  to  be  loft  among  rocks.  Cat¬ 
tle  were  grazing  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  huts  of  their  owners 
appeared  on  the  hills.  A  more  agreeable  fpot  I  had  not  before  feen, 
even  in  SwiJferland  or  Merionethjhire  j  but  it  was  followed  by  an  affemb- 
lage  of  natural  beauties  which  I  hardly  expeded  to  find  in  a  little 
ifiand  twelve  degrees  to  the  fouth  of  the  Line.  I  was  not  fufficiently 
pleafed  with  my  folkary  journey  to  dlfcover  charms  which  had  no  adual 
exiflence,  and  the  firft  effed  of  the  contrail  between  St.  Jago  and  Hin «- 
zuan  had  ceafed;  but,  without  any  difpofition  to  give  the  landfcape  a 
high  colouring,  I  may  truly  fay,  what  I  thought  at  the  time,  that  the 
whole  country  which  next  prefented  itfelf,  as  far  furpaffed  Emeronville 
or  Blenheim,  or  any  ether  imitations  of  nature  which  I  had  feen  in 
France  or  England ,  as  the  fineft  bay  furpaffes  an  artificial  piece  of  water. 
Two  very  high  mountains,  covered  to  the  fummit  with,  the  richeff  verdure, 
were  at  fome  diflance  on  my  right  hand,  and  feparated  from  me  by  mea¬ 
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dows  diverfified  with  cottages  and  herds,  or  by  vallies  refounding  with  tor¬ 
rents  and  water-falls  :  on  my  left  was  the  fea,  to  which  there  were  beautiful 
openings  from  the  hills  and  woods;  and  the  road  was  a  fmooth  path  natu¬ 
rally  winding  through  a  forefl  of  fpicy  fhrubs,  fruit  trees,  and  palms.  Some 
high  trees  were  fpangled  with  white  bloffoms,  equal  in  fragrance  to  orange- 
flowers.  My  guide  called  them  Monongos ,  but  the  day  was  declining  fo  faft, 
that  it  was  impoflible  to  examine  them.  The  variety  of  fruits,  flowers, 
and  birds,  of  which  I  had  a  tranfient  view  in  this  magnificent  garden, 
would  have  fupplied  a  naturalifl  with  amufement  for  a  month ;  but  I 
faw  no  remarkable  infedt,  and  no  reptile  of  any  kind.  The  woodland 
was  diverfified  by  a  few  pleafant  glades,  and  new  profpedls  were  conti¬ 
nually  opened  :  at  length  a  noble  view  of  the  fea  burfl  upon  me  unex¬ 

pectedly  ;  and,  having  palled  a  hill  or  two,  we  came  to  the  beach,  be¬ 
yond  which  were  feveral  hills  and  cottages.  We  turned  from  the 
fhore,  and  on  the  next  eminence  I  faw  the  town  of  Domoni ,  at  a  little 
diftance  below  us.  I  was  met  by  a  number  of  natives,  a  few  of  whom 
fpoke  Arabic ;  and  thinking  it  a  convenient  place  for  repofe,  1  fent  my 
guide  to  apprize  the  king  of  my  intended  vilir.  He  returned  in  half 
an  hour  with  a  polite  meflage,  and  I  walked  into  the  town,  which 
feemed  large  and  populous.  A  great  crowd  accompanied  me;  and  I  was 
conducted  to  a  houfe  built  on  the  fame  plan  with  the  bed  houles  at 
Matfamudo .  In  the  middle  of  the  court  yard  flood  a  large  Monongo- 
tree,  which  perfumed  the  air ;  the  apartment  on  the  left  was  empty  ; 
and  in  that  on  the  right  fat  the  king,  on  a  fofa  or  bench  covered  with 
an  ordinary  carpet.  He  rofe  when  I  entered,  and,  grafping  my  hands, 
placed  me  near  him  on  the  right;  but,  as  he  could  fpeak  only  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Hinzuan ,  I  had  recourfe  to  my  friend  Tumuni,  than  whom 

a  readier  or  more  accurate  interpreter  could  not  have  been  found.  I 
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prefented  the  king  with  a  very  handfome  Indian  drefs  of  blue  (ilk  with 
golden  flowers,  which  had  been  worn  only  once  at  a  mafquerade,  and 
with  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Koran ,  from  which  I  read  a  few  verfes  to 
him.  He  took  them  with  great  complacency,  and  faid  he  wiflied  I 
had  come  by  fea,  that  he  might  have  loaded  one  of  my  boats  with 
fruit,  and  with  fome  of  his  fined  cattle.  He  had  feen  me,  he  faid,  on 
board  the  frigate,  where  he  had  been,  according  to  his  cuftom,  in  dif- 
cmife,  and  had  heard  of  me  from  his  fon  Shaikh  Hamdullah.  I 
gave  him  an  account  of  my  journey,  and  extolled  the  beauties  of  his 
country  :  he  put  many  queftions  concerning  mine,  and  profefled  great 

regard  for  our  nation.  “  But  I  hear,”  faid  he,  “  that  you  are  a  magiftrate, 
“  and  consequently  profefs  peace :  why  are  you  armed  with  a  broad- 
4<  Sword?”  ‘  I  was  a  man,’  I  faid,  4  before  I  was  a  magiftrate;  and,  if  it 
4  Should  ever  happen  that  law  could  not  protect  me,  I  muft  protect 
*  myfelfd  He  feemed  about  fixty  years  old,  had  a  very  cheerful 
countenance,  and  great  appearance  of  good-nature,  mixed  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  dignity  which  diftinguilhed  him  from  the  crowd  of  minifters 
and  officers  who  attended  him.  Our  converfation  was  interrupted  by 
notice,  that  it  was  the  time  for  evening-prayers ;  and,  when  he  rofe, 
he  faid,  “  This  houfe  is  yours,  and  I  will  vifit  you  in  it  after  you 
have  taken  fome  refrefhment.”  Soon  after,  his  Servants  brought  a  roaft 
fowl,  a  rice-pudding,  and  fome  other  difhes,  with  papayas  and  very 
good  pomegranates :  my  own  bafket  Supplied  the  reft  of  my  Supper.  The 
room  was  hung  with  old  red  cloth,  and  decorated  with  pieces  of  porcelain, 
and  feftoons  of  Enghjh  bottles ;  the  lamps  were  places  on  the  ground  in 
large  fea-fhells;  and  the  bed-place  was  a  recefs,  concealed  by  a  chintz 
hanging  oppofite  to  the  Sofa  on  which  we  had  been  fitting.  Though  it 
was  not  a  place  that  invited  repofe,  and  the  gnats  were  inexpreffibly 
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troublefome,  yet  the  fatigue  of  the  day  procured  me  very  comfortable 
fiumber.  I  was  waked  by  the  return  of  the  king  and  his  train ;  fome 
of  whom  were  Arabs ,  for  I  heard  one  fay  hnwa  rakid,  or,  he  is  Jleeping. 
There  was  immediate  filence;  and  I  palled  the  night  with  little  diflurbance, 
except  from  the  unwelcome  fongs  of  the  mofquitos.  In  the  morning 
all  was  equally  filent  and  folitary ;  the  houfe  appeared  to  be  deferted, 
and  I  began  to  wonder  what  had  become  of  T umu'ni  :  he  came  at  length, 
with  concern  on  his  countenance,  and  told  me  that  the  bearers  had  run 
away  in  the  night ;  but  that  the  king,  who  wifhed  to  fee  me  in  another 
of  his  houfes,  would  fnpply  me  with  bearers,  if  he  could  not  prevail  on 
me  to  flay  till  a  boat  could  be  fent  for..  I  went  immediately  to  the  king, 
whom  1  found  fitting  on  a  raifed  fofa  in  a  large  room,  the  walls  of 
which  were  adorned  with  fentences  from  the  Koran ,  in  very  legible  cha¬ 
racters.  About  fifty  of  his  fubjeCts  were  feated  on  the  ground  in  a 
femicircle  before  him ;  and  my  interpreter  took  his  place  in  the 
midft  of  therm  The  good  old  king  laughed  heartily  when  he 
heard  the  adventure  of  the  night,  and  faid,.  “  you  will  now  be  my 
u  gueft  for  a  week  I  hope  ;  but,  ferioufly,  if  you  mull  return  fcon, 
“  I  will  fend  into  the  country  for  fome  peafants  to  carry  you.”  He 
then  apologized  for  the  behaviour  of  Shaikh  Sa'lim,  which  he  had 
heard  from  Tum-u'ni,  who  told  me  afterwards  that  he  was  much  dif~ 
pleafed  with  if,  and  would  not  fail  to  exprefs  his  difpleafure.  He  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  long  harangue  on  the  advantage  which  the  Engliffi  rnigh: 
derive  from  fending  a  fiiip  every  year  from  Bombay  to  trade  with  his 
fubje&s,  and  on  the  wonderful  cheapnefs  of  their  commodities,  efpe- 
cially  of  their  cowries.  Ridiculous  as  this  idea  might  feem,  it  fhowed  an 
enlargement  of  mind,  a  defire  of  promoting  the  interefh  of  his  people, 
and  a  fenfe  of  the  benefits  arifing  from  trade,  which  could  hardly  have 
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been  expected  from  a  petty  African  chief;  and  which,  if  he  had  been 
fovereign  of  Yemen ,  might  have  been  expanded  into  rational  projects 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  his  dominions.  I  anfwered,  that  1  was 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  commerce  of  India ;  but  that  I  would 
report  the  fubftance  of  his  converfation,  and  would  ever  bear  reftimony 
to  his  noble  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  to  the  mildnefs  with 
which  he  governed  it.  As  l  had  no  inclination  to  pafs  a  fecond  night 
in  the  ifland,  I  requefted  leave  to  return  without  waiting  for  bearers.  He 
feemed  very  fincere  in  preffmg  me  to  lengthen  my  vifit ;  but  had  too 
much  Arabian  politenefs  to  be  importunate.  We,  therefore,  parted  ; 
and  at  the  requeft  of  Tumu'ni,  who  affined  me  that  little  time  would 
be  loft  in  fhowing  attention  to  one  of  the  worthieft  men  in  Hinzuan , 
I  made  a  vifit  to  the  Governor  of  the  town,  whofe  name  was  Mutekka* 
His  manners  were  very  pleafing ;  and  he  fliowed  me  fome  letters  from 
the  officers  of  the  Brilliant ,  which  appeared  to  flow  warm  from  the 
heart,  and  contained  the  ftrongeft  eloge  of  his  courtely  and  liberality. 
He  infilled  on  filling  my  balket  with  fome  of  the  fineft  pomegranates  I 
had  ever  feen  ;  and  I  left  the  town  impreffed  with  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  the  king  and  his  governor.  When  I  reafcended  the  hill,  at¬ 
tended  by  many  of  the  natives,  one  of  them  told  me  in  Arabic ,  that  I  was 
going  to  receive  the  higheft  mark  of  diftindion  that  was  in  the  king’s 
power  t-o  fliow  me;  and  he  had  fcarce  ended,  when  I  heard  the  report 
of  a  fingle  gun  :  Shaikh  Ahmed  had  faluted  me  with  the  whole  of  his 
ordnance.  I  waved  my  hat,  and  faid  Allah  Acbar :  the  people  fhouted, 
and  I  continued  my  journey,  not  without  fear  of  inconvenience  from 
exceffive  heat  and  the  fatigue  of  climbing  rocks.  The  walk,  however, 
was  not  on  the  whole  unpleafant :  1  fometimes  refted  in  the  valleys 
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and  fupplied  me  with  exquifite  water  to  mix  with  the  juice  of  my 
pomegranates,  and  occafionally  with  brandy.  We  were  overtaken  by 
fome  peafanfs  who  came  from  the  hills  by  a  nearer  way,  and  brought 
the  king’s  prefent  of  a  cow  with  her  calf,  and  a  fhe-goat  with  two 
kids  :  they  had  apparently  been  feleded  for  their  beauty,  and  were 
brought  fafe  to  Bengal.  The  profpects  which  had  fo  greatly  delight¬ 
ed  me  the  preceding  day  had  not  yet  loft  their  charms,  though  they 
wanted  the  recommendation  of  novelty ;  but  I  muft  confefs,  that  the 
raoft  delightful  objecft  in  that  day’s  walk,  of  near  ten  miles,  was  the 
black  frigate,  which  I  difcerned  at  fun-fet,  from  a  rock  near  the  Prince’s 
gardens.  Clofe  to  the  town  I  was  met  by  a  native,  who,  perceiving 
me  to  be  weary,  opened  a  fine  cocoa-nut,  which  afforded  me  a  delici¬ 
ous  draught.  He  informed  me  that  one  of  his  countrymen  had  been 
punifhed  that  afternoon  for  a  theft  on  board  the  Crocodile  -3  and  added,, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  punifhment  was  no  Ids  juft  than  the  offence 
was  difgraceful  to  his  country.  The  offender,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
was  a  youth  of  a  good  family,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  old  Alwi', 
but,  being  left  alone  for  a  moment  in  the  cabin,  and  feeing  a  pair  of 
blue  Morocco  flippers,  could  not  refift  the  temptation,  and  concealed 
them  fo  ill  under  his  gown,  that  he  was  detected  with  the  mainer. 
This  proves  that  no  principle  of  honour  is  inftilled  by  education  into1 
the  gentry  of  this  ifland :  even  Alwi',  when  he  had  obferved  that, 
In.  the  month  of  Ramadan  it  was  not  lawful  to  paint  with  Hinna , 
4‘  or  to  tell  lies  •”  and  when  I  afked  whether  both  were  lawful  all  the  reft 
of  the  year,  anfwered,  that  £t  lies  were  innocent,  if  no  man  was  injured  by 
them.”  Tumu'ni  took  his  leave,  as  well  fatisfied  a&  myfelf  with  our 
excurfion.  I  told  him,  before  his  mafter,  that  I  transferred  alfo  to  him) 
the  dollars  which  were  due  to  me  out  of  the.  three  guineas ;  and  that,. 
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if  ever  they  ftiould  part,  I  fhould  be  very  glad  to  receive  him  into  my 
fervice  in  India.  Mr.  Roberts,  the  mafter  of  the  fhip,  had  palled  the  day 
with  Sayyad  Ahmed,  and  had  learned  from  him  a  few  curious  circumltan- 
ces  concerning  the  government  of  Hinzium ,  which  he  found  to  be  a  mo¬ 
narchy  limited  by  an  ariftocracy.  The  king,  he  was  told,  had  no  power 
of  making  war  by  his  own  authority  ;  but,  if  the  afiembly  of  nobles,  who 
were  from  time  to  time  convened  by  him,  refolved  on  a  war  with  any  of 
the  neighbouring  iflands,  they  defrayed  the  charges  of  it  by  voluntary 
contributions  ;  in  return  for  which  they  claimed  as  their  own  all  the  booty 
and  captives  that  might  be  taken.  The  hope  of  gain  or  the  want  of  flaves 
is  ufually  the  real  motive  for  fuch  enterprizes,  and  oftenfible  pretexts  are 
eafily  found :  at  that  very  time,  he  underftood,  they  meditated  a  war, 
beeanfe  they  wanted  hands  for  the  following  harveft.  Their  fleet  confifted 
of  fixteen  or  feventeen  finall  veflels,  which  they  manned  with  about  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  iflanders,  armed  with  mulkets  and  cutlafles,  or  with 
bows  and  arrows.  Near  two  years  before,  they  had  poflfefled  themfelves 
of  two  towns  in  Mayata ,  which  they  ftill  kept  and  garrif>ned.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  expences  of  the  government  were  defrayed  by  a  tax  from  two  hun¬ 
dred  villages ;  but  the  three  principal  towns  were  exempt  from  all  taxes, 
except  that  they  paid  annually  to  the  Chief  Mufti  a  fortieth  part  of  the 
value  of  all  their  moveable  property ;  and  from  that  payment  neither  the 
king  nor  the  nobles  claimed  an  exception.  The  kingly  authority,  by 
the  principles  of  their  conftitution,  was  confidered  as  elective,  though  the 
line  of  fucceflion  had  not  in  fact  been  altered  flnce  the  firfl:  ele<£tion  of  a 
Sultan.  He  was  informed,  that  a  wandering  Arab ,  who  had  fettled  in 
the  ifland,  had,  by  his  intrepidity  in  feveral  wars,  acquired  the  rank  of  a 
chieftain,  and  afterwards  of  a  king  with  limited  powers;  and  that  he  was 
the  grandfather  of  Shaikh  Ahmed.  I  had  been  allured  that  Queen 
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Halt  mah  was  his  grandmother ;  and,  that  he  was  the  fixtk  king  ;  but  it 
ffii.it  be  remarked,  that  the  words  jcdd  and  Jeddah  in  Arabic  are  ufed  for  a 
male  and  female  ancejior  indefinitely  ;  and,  without  a  correft  pedigree  cf 
Ahmed’s  family,  which  I  expefted'to  procure,  but  was  difappointed,  it 
would  lcarce  be  pofiible  to  afcertain  the  time  when  his  forefather  obtained 
the  highed  rank  in  the  government.  In  the  year  1600  Captain  John  Da¬ 
vis,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage,  found  Mayata  governed  by  a 
king,  and  sinfuame ,  or  Hinzuan,  by  a  queen,  who  fhowed  him  great  marks 
of  friendfiiip.  He  anchored  before  the  town  of  Demos  (does  he  mean  Do- 
?noni  f)  which  was  as  large,  he  fays,  as  Plymouth ;  and  he  concludes  from  the 
ruins  around  it,  that  it  had  once  been  a  place  of  ftrengih  and  grandeur.  I 
can  only  fay,  that  I  obferved  no  fuch  ruins.  Fifteen  years  after,  Captain 
Peyton  and  Sir  Thomas  Roe  touched  at  the  Camara  JJlands ;  and  from 
their  feveral  accounts,  it  appears  that  an  old  Sultanefs  then  refided  in  Hin- 
%uan ,  but  had  a  dominion  paramount  over  all  the  idles,  three  of  her  fons 
governing  Mohila  in  her  name.  If  this  be  true,  SoHAiLi'and  the  fucceffors 
of  Hali'mah  mud  have  loft  their  influence  over  the  other  Hands ;  and,  by 
renewing  their  dormant  claim,  as  it  fuits  their  convenience,  they  may  always 
be  furnifhed  with  a  pretence  for  hodilities.  Five  generations  of  elded  fons 
would  account  for  an  hundred  and  feventy  of  the  years  which  have  elapfed 
fince  Davis  and  Peyton  found  Hinzulin  ruled  by  a  Sultanefs  j  and  Ahmed 
was  of  fuch  an  age,  that  his  reign  may  be  reckoned  equal  to  a  generation.  It 
is  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  Hali'mah  was  the  widow  of  the  fird  Ara¬ 
bian  king,  and  that  her  mofque  has  been  continued  in  repair  by  his  defend¬ 
ants  ;  fo  that  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  two  centuries  to  have  palled  fince 
a  Angle  Arab  had  the  courage  and  addrefs  to  edablifh  in  that  beautiful  Hand 
a  form  of  government,  which,  though  bad  enough  in  itfelf,  appears  to  have 
been  adminidered  with  advantage  to  the  original  inhabitants.  We  have 
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lately  heard  of  civil  commotions  in  Hinzuan ,  which,  we  may  venture  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  were  not  excited  by  any  cruelty  or  violence  of  Ahmed,  but  were 
probably  accafioned  by  the  infolence  of  an  oligarchy  naturally  hoftile  to 
king  and  people.  That  the  mountains  in  the  Comara  ljlands  contain  dia¬ 
monds  and  the  precious  metals,  which  are  ftudioufly  concealed  by  the  policy 
of  the  feveral  governments,  may  be  true,  though  I  have  no  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  it,  and  have  only  heard  it  averted  without  evidence ;  but  I  hope  that 
neither  an  expectation  of  fuch  treafures,  nor  of  any  other  advantage,  will 
ever  induce  an  European  power  to  violate  the  firft  principles  of  juftice,  by 
a  flu  mi  ng  the  fovereignty  of  Hinzuan,  which  cannot  anfwer  a  better  purpofe 
than  that  of  fupplying  our  fleets  with  feafonable  refrefhment ;  and,  although 
the  natives  have  an  intereft  in  receiving  us  with  apparent  cordiality yet,  if 
we  wifli  their  attachment  to  be  unfeigned,  and  their  dealings  juft,  we  muft 
fet  them  an  example  of  ftrift;  honefty  in  the  performance  of  our  engage¬ 
ments.  In  truth,  our  nation  is  not  cordially  loved  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hin¬ 
zuan,  who*  as  it  commonly  happens,  form  a  general  opinion  from  a  few 
inftances  of  violence  or  breach  of  faith*  Not  many  years  ago  an  European , 
who  had  been  hofpitably  received,  and  liberally  Supported  at  Matfamudo , 
behaved  rudely  to-  a  young  married  woman,  who,  being  of  low  degree,  was 
walking  veiled  through  a  ftreet  in  the  evening.  Her  hufband  ran  to  proteCt 
her,  and  refented  the  rudenefs,  probably  with  menaces,  poflibly  with  aftual 
force ;  and  the  European  is  faid  to  have  given  him  a  mortal  wound  with  a 
knife  or  bayonet,  which  he  brought*  after  the  leuffle,  from  his  lodging. 
This  foul  murder,  which  the  law  of  nature  would  have  jufti fled  the  magif- 
trate  in  punifhing  with  death,  was  reported  to  the  king,  who  told  the  gover¬ 
nor  (I  ufe  the  very  words  of  AlwT)  that  “  it  would  be  wifer  to  hufli  it  up.” 
AlwT  mentioned  a  civil  cafe  of  his  own,  which  ought  not  to  be  concealed. 
When  he  was  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  >  in  the  dominions  of  a  very  lavage 
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prince,  a  (mail  European  veflel  was  wrecked  ;  and  the  prince  not  only  feized 
ail  that  could  be  faved  from  the  wreck,  but  claimed  the  captain  and  the  crew 
as  his  haves,  and  treated  them  with  ferocious  infolence.  Alwi'  allured 
me,  that  when  he  heard  of  the  accident,  he  haftened  to  the  prince,  fell  prof- 
trate  before  him,  and  by  tears  and  importunity  prevailed  on  him  to  give  the 
Europeans  their  liberty ;  that  he  fupported  them  at  his  own  expence,  en¬ 
abled  them  to  build  another  veflel,  in  which  they  failed  to  Hinzuan ,  and 
departed  thence  for  Europe  or  India.  He  fhowed  me  the  Captain’s  promif- 
fory  notes  for  fums,  which  to  an  African  trader  muft  be  a  conliderable  objed, 
but  which  were  no  price  for  liberty,  fafety,  and  perhaps  life,  which  his  good, 
though  difinterefted,  offices  had  procured.  I  lamented  that,  in  my  fituation, 
it  was  wholly  out  of  my  power  to  aflift  Alwi'  in  obtaining  juftice  ;  but  he 
urged  me  to  deliver  an  Arabic  letter  from  him,  enclofing  the  notes  to  the 
Governor-General,  who,  as  he  faid,  knew  him  well ;  and  I  complied  with 
his  requeft.  Since  it  is  poflible  that  a  fubftantial  defence  may  be  made  by 
the  perfon  thus  accufed  of  injuftice,  I  will  not  name  either  him  or  the  veflel 
which  he  commanded  ;  but,  if  he  be  living,  and  if  this  paper  fhould  fall  into 
his  hands,  he  may  be  induced  to  refled  how  highly  it  imports  our  national 
honour,  that  a  people,  whom  we  call  favage,  but  who  adminifter  to  our  con¬ 
venience,  may  have  no  juft  caufe  to  reproach  us  with  a  violation  of  our  con- 
trad  s. 
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ON  THE  BAYA,  OR  INDIAN  GROSS -BEAK, 

BY  AT’HAR  ALI'  KHAN  OF  DEHLI. 


rpHE  little  bird,  called  Bay  a  in  Hindi ,  Berber  a  in  Sanfcril ,  Babul  rn 
the  dialed!  of  Bengal ,  Ctbu  in  Perjianr  and  Tennawwit  in  Arabic } 
from  his  remarkably  pendent  neft,  is  rather  larger  than  a  fparrow,  with 
yellow-brown  plumage,  a  yellowifh  head  and  feet,  a  light-coloured  bread, 
and  a  conic  beak  very  thick  in  proportion  to  his  body.  This  bird  is 
exceedingly  common  in  Hindujlan ;  he  is  adonifliingly  fenfible,  faithful, 
and  docile,  never  voluntarily'  deferting  the  place  where  his  young  were 
hatched,  but  not  averfe,  like  mod  other  birds,  to  the  fociety  of  mankind, 
and  eafily  taught  to  perch  on  the  hand  of  his  matter.  In  a  date  of  nature 
he  generally  builds  his  ned  on  the  highed  tree  that  he  can  find,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  Palmyra,  or  on  the  Indian  fig-tree,  and  he  prefers  that 
which  happens  to  overhang  a  well  or  a  rivulet ;  he  makes  it  of  grafs, 
which  he  weaves  like  cloth  and  diapes  like  a  large  bottle,  fufpending  it 
firmly  on  the  branches,  but  fo  as  to  rock  with  the  wind,  and  placing  it 
with  its  entrance  downwards  to  fecure  it  from  birds  of  prey.  His  ned 
ufually  confids  of  two  or  three  chambers  j  and  it  is  the  popular  belief, 
that  he  lights  them  with  fire-flies,  which  he  catches  alive  at  night  and 
confines  with  moid  clay,  or  with  cow-dung :  that  fuch  flies  are  often 
found  in  his  ned,  where  pieces  of  cow-dung  are  alfo  duck,  is  indubitable ; 
but  as  their  light  could  be  of  little  life  to  him,  it  feems  probable  that  he 
only  feeds  on  them.  He  may  be  taught  with  eafe  to  fetch  a  piece  of 
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paper,  or  any  fmall  thing,  that  his  matter  points  out  to  him.  It  is  an 
attefted  faft,  that,  if  a  ring  be  dropped  into  a  deep  well,  and  a  fignal 
given  to  him,  he  will  ily  down  with  amazing  celerity,  catch  the  ring  before 
it  touches  the  water,  and  bring  it  up  to  his  matter  with  apparent  exultation  ; 
and  it  is  confidently  aflerted,  that,  if  a  houle  or  any  other  place  be 
fir  own  to  him  once  or  twice,  he  will  carry  a  note  thither  immediately,  on 
a  proper  fignal  being  made.  One  inftance  of  his  docility  I  can  myfelf 
mention  with  confidence,  having  often  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  it.  The 
young  Hindu  women  at  Bandres ,  and  in  other  places,  wear  very  thin 
plates  of  gold,  called  ideas ^  nightly  fixed  by  way  of  ornament  between 
their  eye -brows;  and,  when  they  pafs  through  the  ttreets,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  youthful  libertines,  who  am ufe  themfelves  with  train¬ 
ing  Bay  as,  to  give  them  a  fign  which  they  underttand,  and  fend  them  to 
pluck  the  pieces  of  gold  from  the  foreheads  of  their  miftrefles,  which 
they  bring  in  triumph  to  the  lovers.  The  Bayd  feeds  naturally  on  grafs- 
hoppers,  and  other  infetts,  but  will  fubfitt,  when  tame,  on  pulfe  ma¬ 
cerated  in  water.  His  fiefir  is  warm  and  drying,  of  eafy  aigettion,  and 
recommended,  in  medical  books,  as  a  folvent  of  ftone  in  the  bladder,  or 
kidneys ;  but  of  that  virtue  there  is  no  fufficient  proof.  The  female  lays 
many  beautiful  eggs,  refembling  large  pearls;  the  white  of  them,  when 
they  are  boiled,  is  tranfparent,  and  the  flavour  of  them  is  exquifitely 
delicate.  When  many  Bayas  are  aflembled  on  a  high  tree,  they  make 
a  lively  din,  but  it , is  rather  chirping  than  finging;  their  want  of  mufical 
talents  is,  however,  amply  fupplied  by  their  wonderful  fagacity,  in  which 
they  are  not  excelled  by  any  of  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  forett. 
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ON  THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  HINDUS, 


WRITTEN  IN  JANUARY,  1  7  8  8 , 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 


THE  great  antiquity  of  the  Hindus  is  believed  fo  firmly  by  themfelves, 
and  has  been  the  fubjed  of  fo  much  converfation  among  Europeans 5 
that  a  fhort  view  of  their  Chronological  Syftem,  which  has  not  yet  been 
exhibited  from  certain  authorities,  may  be  acceptable  to  thofe  who  feek 
truth  without  partiality  to  received  opinions,  and  without  regarding  any  con- 
fequences  that  may  refult  from  their  inquiries.  The  confequences,  indeed,  of 
truth  cannot  but  be  defireable,  and  no  reafonable  man  will  apprehend  any 
danger  to  fociety  from  a  general  difFufion  of  its  light;  but  we  muft  not 
fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  dazzled  by  a  falfe  glare,  nor  miflake  enigmas  and 
allegories  for  hiftorical  verity.  Attached  to  no  fyftem,  and  as  much  diC- 
pofed  to  rejed  the  Mo/aiv  hiftory,  if  it  be  proved  erroneous,  as  to  believe 
it,  if  it  be  confirmed  by  found  reafoning  from  indubitable  evidence,  I  pro- 
pofe  to  lay  before  you  a  ‘  con cife  account  of  Indian  Chronology  extraded 
from  Sanfcrit  books,  or  colleded  from  converfations  with  Pandits ,  and  to 
fubjoin  a  few  remarks  on  their  fyftem,  without  attempting  to  decide  a  quef- 
tion,  which  I  fhall  venture  to  ftart,  “  whether  it  is  not  in  fad  the  fame  with 
“  our  own,  but  embellifhed  and  obfeured  by  the  fancy  of  their  poets  and 
<(  the  riddles  of  their  aftronomers  ?” 


One 
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One  of  the  moft  curious  books  in  Sanfcrit ,  and  one  of  the  oldeft  after 
the  Fedds,  is  a  traft  on  religious  and  civil  duties,  taken,  as  it  is  believed, 
from  the  oral  inftruclions  of  Menu,  fon  of  Braiima/,  to  the  firft  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  earth.  A  well  -  collated  copy  of  this  interefting  law-trad; 
is  now  before  me ;  and  I  begin  my  differtation  with  a  few  couplets  from 
the  firft  chapter  of  it :  “  The  fun  caufes  the  divifion  of  day  and  night, 
“  which  are  of  two  forts,  thofe  of  men,  and  thofe  of  the  Gods ;  the 
cc  day  for  the  labour  of  all  creatures  in  their  feveral  employments ;  the 
<c  night  for  their  fiumber.  A  month  is  a  day  and  night  of  the  Patriarchs  ; 
Ci  and  it  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  bright  half  is  their  day  for  labo- 
“  rious  exertions ;  the  dark  half,  their  night  for  fieep.  A  year  is  a  day 
Ci  and  night  of  the  Gods;  and  that  is  alfo  divided  into  two  halves;  the 
“  day  is,  when  the  fun  moves  toward  the  north  ;  the  night,  when  it 
<f  moves  toward  the  fouth.  Learn  now  the  duration  of  a  night  and  day 
of  Brahma'  with  that  of  the  ages  refpedtively  and  in  order.  Four 
thoufand  years  of  the  Gods  they  call  the  Crita  (or  Satya )  age  ;  and  its 
{{  limits  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  are ,  in  like  manner,  as  many, 
e(  hundreds.  In  the  three  fucceflive  ages,  together  with  their  limits  at 
e<  the  beginning  and  end  of  them,  are  thoufands  and  hundreds  dimirdfhed 
“  by  one.  This  aggregate  of  four  ages,  amounting  to  twelve  thoufand 
“  divine  years,  is  called  an  age  of  the  Gods ;  and  a  thoufand  fuch 
<c  divine  ages  added  together,  muft  be  confidered  as  a  day  of  Brahma': 
“  his  night  has  alfo  the  fame  duration.  The  before  -  mentioned  age 
et  of  the  Gods,  or  twelve  thoufand  of  their  years,  multiplied  by  feventy- 
c<  one,  form  what  is  named  here  below  a  Manwantara .  There  are 
■ie  alternate  creations  and  deftrudtions  of  worlds  through  innumerable 
“  Manwantaras  :  the  Being  fupremely  definable  performs  all  this  again 
i(  and  again. ’’ 
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Such  is  the  arrangement  of  infinite  time,  which  the  Hindus  believe 
to  have  been  revealed  from  Heaven,  and  which  they  generally  under- 
{land  in  a  literal  fenfe.  It  feems  to  have  intrinfic  marks  of  being  purely 
aflronomical ;  but  I  will  not  appropriate  the  obfervations  of  others,  nor  an¬ 
ticipate  thofe  in  particular  which  have  been  made  by  two  or  three  of  our 
members,  and  which  they  will,  I  hope,  communicate  to  the  Society.  A 
conje&ure,  however,  of  Mr.  Paterson,  has  fo  much  ingenuity  in  it,  that 
I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  it  here,  efpecially  as  it  feems  to  be  confirmed 
by  one  of  the  couplets  juft  cited.  He  fuppofes,  that  as  a  month  of  mortals 
is  a  day  and  night  of  the  Patriarchs,  from  the  analogy  of  its  bright  and 
dark  halves,  fo,  by  the  fame  analogy,  a  day  and  night  of  mortals  might 
have  been  confidered  by  the  ancient  Hindus  as  a  month  of  the  lower 
world ;  and  then  a  year  of  fuch  months  will  confilt  only  of  twelve  days 
and  nights ;  and  thirty  fuch  years  will  compofe  a  lunar  year  of  mortals; 
whence  he  furmifes  that  the  four  million  three  hundred  and  twenty  thou - 
fund  years,  of  which  the  four  Indian  ages  are  fuppofed  to  confift,  mean 
only  years  of  twelve  days  ;  and,  in  fadt,  that  fum  divided  by  thirty ,  is 
reduced  to  an  hundred  and  forty -four  thoufand'.  now  a  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  forty  years  are  one  'paddy  a  period  in  the  Hindu  aflronomy ; 
and  that  fum,  multiplied  by  eighteeiiy  amounts  precifely  to  twenty  five  thou - 
/and  nine  hundred  and  twentyy  the  number  of  years  in  which  the  fixed 
idars  appear  to  perform  their  long  revolution  eaflward.  The  lafl  mentioned 
fum  is  the  product  alfo  of  an  hundred  and  forty  four ;  which,  according 
to  M.  Bailly,  was  an  old  Indian  cycle,  into  an  hundred  and  eighty ,  or 
the  Tartarian  period  called  Pan,  and  of  two  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
into  nine,  which  is  not  only  one  of  the  lunar  cycles,  but  confidered  by  the 
Hindus  as  a  myiderious  number,  and  an  emblem  of  Divinity,  becaufe,  if  it 
be  multiplied  by  any  other  whole  number,  the  fum  of  the  figures  in  the 
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different  products  remains  always  nine,  as  the  Deity,  who  appears  in  many 
forms,  continues  One  immutable  effence.  The  important  period  of  twen* 
ty-five  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  years  is  well  known  to  arife 
from  the  multiplication  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  into  feventy-two ,  the 
number  of  years  in  which  a  fixed  ftar  feems  to  move  through  a  degree 
of  a  great  circle;  and,  although  M.  Le  Gentil  affures  us  that  the 
modern  Hindus  believe  a  complete  revolution  of  the  flars  to  be  made  in 
twenty-four  thoufand  years,  or  fifty-four  feconds  of  a  degree  to  be  palled 
in  one  year,  yet  we  may  have  reafon  to  think  that  the  old  Indian 
aftronomers  had  made  a  more  accurate  calculation,  but  concealed  their 
knowledge  from  the  people  under  the  veil  of  fourteen  Manwantaras, 
fieventy-one  divine  ages,  compound  cycles,  and  years  of  different  forts, 
from  thofe  of  Brahma  to  thofe  of  PdtaJa,  or  the  infernal  regions.  If 
we  follow  the  analogy  luggefled  by  Menu,  and  fuppoie  only  a  day 
and  night  to  be  called  a  year,  we  may  divide  the  number  of  years  in  a 
divine  age  by  three  hundred  and  fixty ,  and  the  quotient  will  be  twelve 
thoufand ,  or  the  number  of  his  divine  years  in  one  age  :  but,  conjedture 
apart,  we  need  only  compare  the  two  periods  4320000  and  25920,  and 
we  (hall  find,  that  among  their  common  divifors  are  6,  9,  12,  &c.  i3,  36., 
72,  144,  &c.  which  numbers,  with  their  feveral  multiples,  elpecially  in 
a  decuple  progreflion,  conftitute  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  periods  of 
the  Chaldeans ,  Greeks ,  Tartars,  and  even  of  the  Indians.  We  cannot  fail 
to  obferve,  that  the  number  432,  which  appears  to  be  the  balls  of  the 
Indian  fyftem,  is  a  60th  part  of  25920,  and,  by  continuing  the  coriipa- 
rifon,  we  might  probably  folve  the  whole  enigma.  In  the  preface  to  a 
Vdranes  almanack  I  find  the  following  wild  ftanza “  A  thoufand  Great 
(i  Ages  are  a  day  of  Brahma';  a  thoufand  fuch  days  are  an  Indian 
“  hour  of  Vishnu;  fix  hundred  thoufand  fuch  hours  make  a  period 
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f£  ofRuDRA;  and  a  million  of  Rudras  (or  two  quadrillions  five  hundred 
“  and  ninety-two  thoufand  trillions  of  lunar  years}  are  but  a  fecond  to  the 
w  Supreme  Being.”  The  Hindu  theologians  deny  the  conclufion  of  the 
ftanza  to  be  orthodox  :  —  “  Time they  fay,  “  exifis  not  at  all  with  God 
and  they  advife  the  aftronomers  to  mind  their  own  bufinefs,  'without  med¬ 
dling  with  theology.  The  aftronomical  verfe,  however,  will  anfwer  our 
prefent  purpofe ;  for  it  fhows,  in  the  firft  place,  that  cyphers  are  added  at 
pleafure  to  fvvell  the  periods ;  and,  if  we  take  ten  cyphers  from  a  Rudra,  or 
divide  by  ten  thoufand  millions,  we  (hall  have  a  period  of  259200000  years, 
which,  divided  by  60  (the  ufual  divifor  of  time  among  the  Hindus')  will 
give  4320000,  or  a  Great  Age,  which  we  find  fubdivided  in  the  proportion 
of  4,  3,  2,  1,  from  the  notion  of  virtue  decreasing  arithmetically  in  the  gol¬ 
den,  fiver,  copper,  and  earthen  ages.  But,  fnould  it  be  thought  improba¬ 
ble  that  the  Indian  aftronomers,  in  very  early  times,  had  made  more  accu¬ 
rate  obfervations  than  thofe  of  Alexandria,  Bagdad,  or  Maraghah,  and  (till 
more  improbable  that  they  fnould  have  relapfed  without  apparent  caufe  into 
error,  we  may  fuppofe  that  they  formed  their  divine  age  by  an  arbitrary  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  24000  by  180,  according  to  M.  LcGentil;  or  of  21600 
by  200,  according  to  the  comment  on  the  Surya  Siddhanta.  Now,  as  it  is 
hardly  poffible  that  fuch  coincidences  fhould  be  accidental,  we  may  hold  it 
nearly  demonflrated,  that  the  period  of  a  divine  age  was  at  firft  merely  agro¬ 
nomical,  and  may  confequently  rejed  it  from  our  prefent  inquiry  into  the 
hiftorical  or  civil  chronology  of  India.  Let  us,  however,  proceed  to  the 
avowed  opinions  of  the  Hindus ,  and  fee,  when  we  have  afcerjained  their  fyf- 
tern,  whether  we  can  reconcile  it  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind. 
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The  aggregate  of  their  four  ages  they  call  a  Divine  Age,  and  believe 
that  in  every  thoufand  fuch  ages,  or  in  every  day  of  Brahma",  fourteen 
Menus  are  fucceffively  invefted  by  him  with  the  fovereignty  of  the  earth  : 
each  Menu,  they  fuppofe,  tranfmits  his  empire  to  his  fons  and  grandfons 
during  a  period  of  feventy-one  divine  ages  ;  and  fuch  a  period  they  name 
a  Manwantara ;  but,  fince  fourteen  multiplied  by  feventy-one  are  not 
quite  a  thoufand ,  we  mull  conclude  that  fix  divine  ages  are  allowed  for 
intervals  between  the  Manwantaras ,  or  for  the  twilight  of  Brahma"’s 
day.  Thirty  fuch  days,  or  Calpas ,  conftitute,  in  their  opinion,  a  month  of 
Brahma";  twelve  fuch  months,  one  of  his  years;  and  an  hundred  fuch 
years,  his  age  ;  of  which  age  they  alfert,  that  fifty  years  have  elapfed. 
We  are  now  then,  according  to  the  Hindus ,  in  the  firft  day  or  Catya  of  the 
firft  month  of  the  fifty-firft  year  of  Brahma"’s  age,  and  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  divine  age  of  the  feventh  Manwantara  ;  of  which  divine  age  the  three 
firft  human  ages  have  palled,  and  four  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  eighty -eight 
of  the  fourth. 

In  the  prefent  day  of  Brahma',  the  fir  ft  Menu  was  furnamed 
Swa'y  ambhuva,  ox  Son  of  the  Self-exifent ;  and  it  is  he  by  whom  the 
Inf  itutes  of  Religious  and  Civil  Duties  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  delivered.- 
In  his  time  the  Deity  defcended  at  a  facrifice ;  and,  by  his  wife  Sata- 
ru"pa",  he  had  two  diftinguifhed  fons,  and  three  daughters.  This  pair 
was  created  for  the  multiplication  of  the  human  fpecies,  after  that  new 
creation  of  the  world  which  the  Brahmans  call  Padmacalftya,  or  the 
iWoj-creation. 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  calculate  the  age  of  Menu’s  Inftitutes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Brahmans ,  we  mult  multiply  four  million  three  hundred 
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and  twenty  thoufand  by  fix  times  feventy-one,  and  add  to  the  product 
the  number  of  years  already  paid  in  the  feventh  Manwantara.  Of  the 
five  Menus,  who  fucceeded  him,  I  have  feen  little  more  than  the  names; 
but  the  Hindu  writings  are  very  diffufe  on  the  life  and  pofteriry  of  the 
feventh  Menu,  furnamed  Vaivaswata,  or  Child  of  the  Sun ,  He  is 
fuppofed  to  have  had  ten  Tons,  of  whom  the  eldeft  was  Icshwa'cu; 
and  to  have  been  accompanied  by  feven  Rijhis ,  or  holy  perfons,  whofe 
names  were  Casyapa,  Atri,  Vasishtha,  Viswa'mitra,  Gautama, 
Jamadagni,  and  Bharadwa'ja  ;  an  account  which  explains  the 
opening  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Gita:  “  This  immutable  fyftem  of 
“  devotion,”  fays  Crishna,  “  I  revealed  to  Vivaswat,  or  the  Sun  ; 
s<  Vivaswat  declared  it  to  his  fan  Menu  ;  Menu  explained  it  to 
“  Icshwa'cu  :  thus  the  Chief  Rijhis  know  this  fublime  dadlrine  delivered 
M  from  one  to  another.” 

In  the  reign  of  this  Sun-horn  Monarch  the  Hindus  believe  the  whole 
earth  to  have  been  drowned,  and  the  whole  human  race  deftroyed  by  a 
flood,  except  the  pious  prince  himfelf,  the  feven  Rijhis ,  and  their  feve- 
ral  wives ;  for  they  fuppofe  his  children  to  have  been  born  after  the 
deluge.  This  general  gralaya,  or  deftrudion,  is  the  fubjed  of  the  firfl 

Pur  ana,  or  Sacred  Poem,  which  confifts  of  fourteen  thoufand  ftanzas  • 

/ 

and  the  ftory  is  concifely,  but  clearly  and  elegantly,  told  in  the  eighth 
book  of  the  Bhagawata,  from  which  I  have  extraded  the  whole,  and 
tranflated  it  with  great  care,  but  will  only  prefent  you  here  with  an 
abridgement  of  it.  “  The  demon  HA  y  agr  i'va  having  purloined  the  Vedas 
“  from  the  cufiody  of  Brahma',  while  he  was  repofing  at  the  clofe  of 
“  the  fixth  Manwantara-,  the  whole  race  of  men  became  corrupt,  except 
the  feven  Rijhis  and  Satyavrata,  who  then  reigned  in  Dravlra,  a 
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t6  maritime  region  to  the  fouth  of  Carndta.  This  prince  was  performing 
“his  ablutions  in  the  river  Critamala ,  when  Vishnu  appeared  to  him 
cc  in  the  fhape  of  a  fmall  fifli,  and,  after  feveral  augmentations  of  bulk 
♦c  in  different  waters,  was  placed  by  Satyavrata  in  the  ocean,  where 
44  he  thus  addreffed  his  amazed  votary;  44  In  /even  days  all  creatures  who 
«  have  offended  me  fhall  be  deltroyed  by  a  deluge;  but  thou  fh&lt  be 
cC  fecured  in  a  capacious  veffel  miraculoufly  formed;  take  therefore  all 
64  kinds  of  medicinal  herbs  and  efculent  grain  for  food,  and,  together 
44  with  the  feven  holy  men,  your  refpeftive  wives,  and  pairs  of  all 
44  animals,  enter  the  ark  without  fear ;  then  flialt  thou  know  God  face 
“  to  face,  and  all  thy  queftions  fhall  be  anfwered.”  Saying  this,  he 
difappeared ;  and  after  feven  days,  the  ocean  c  began  to  overflow  the 
4  coafls,  and  the  earth  to  be  flooded  by  conftant  fhowers,  when  Saty- 
4  avratAj  meditating  on  the  Deity,  faw  a  large  veffel  moving  on  the 
4  waters :  he  entered  it,  having  in  all  refpedts  conformed  to  the  inftruc- 
4  tions  of  Vishnu, ;  who,  in  the  form  of  a  vaft  fifh,  fuffered  the  veffel 
e  to  be  tied  with  a  great  fea-ferpent,  as  with  a  cable,  to  his  meafurelefs 
6  horn.  When  the  deluge  had  ceafed,  Vishnu  flew  the  demon,  and 
4  recovered  the  Vedas ,  inftrudted  Satyavrata  in  divine  knowledge, 
*  and  appointed  him  the  feventh  Menu,  by  the  name  of  Vaivas- 
4  wata.’  Let  us  compare  the  two  Indian  accounts  of  the  Creation  and 
the  Deluge  with  thofe  delivered  by  Moses.  It  is  not  made  a  queftion 
in  this  traft,  whether  the  firft  chapters  of  Genefis  are  to  be  underflood 
in  a  literal,  or  merely  an  allegorical  fenfe.  The  only  points  before 
.us  are,  whether  the  creation  deferibed  by  the  Pfi  Menu,  which  the 
Brahmans  call  that  of  the  -Lotos ,  be  not  the  fame  with  that  re¬ 
corded  in  our  Scripture?  and  whether  the  ftory  of  the  feventh  Menu 
Le  not  one  and  the  fame  with  that  of  Noah  ?  I  propofe  the  queflionr3 
.  •  *  but 
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but  affirm  nothing;  leaving  others  to  fettle  thdir  opinions,  whether  Adam 
be  derived  from  ddim,  which  in  Sanfcrit  means  the  fir  ft,  or  Menu  from 
Nuh,  the  true  name  of  the  Patriarch  ;  whether  the  facrifice ,  at  which  God 
is  believed  to  have  defcended,  alludes  to  the  offering  of  Abel  ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  whether  the  two  Mentus  can  mean  any  other  perfons  than  the  great 
progenitor  and  the  reftorer  of  our  fpecies.- 

On  a  fuppofition  that  Vatvaswata,  or  Sun-horn,  was  the  Noah  of 
Scripture,  let  us  proceed  to  the  Indian  account  of  his-  pofterity,  which  I 
extract  from  the  P  uranarf  haprecds  a,  or  The  Purdnas  Explained ,  a  work  lately 
compofed  in  Sanfcrit  by  Ra'dhaca'nta  Sarman,  a  Pandit  of  extenlive 
learning  and  great  fame  among  the  Hindus  of  this  province.  Before  we 
examine  the  genealogies  of  kings,  which  he'  has  collected  from  the  Purdnas , 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  Avatdras ,  or  Defcents ,  of 
the  Deity.  The  Hindus  beiifeve  innumerable  fuch  defcents  or  fpecial  inter- 
positions  of  Providence  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  but  they  reckon  ten  prin¬ 
cipal  Avatdras  in  the  current  period  of  four  ages ;  and  all  of  them  are  de¬ 
ferred,  in  order  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  occur,  in  the  following  Ode  of 
Jay  ad  eva,  the  great  Lyric  Poet  of  India. 

i„  “  Thou  recovered;  the  Veda  in  the  water  of  the  ocean  of  deftruc-* 
u  tion,  placing  it  joyfully  in  the  bofom  of  an  ark  fabricated  hy  thee,  O 
“  CVsava,  affu thing  the  body  of  a  fhh.  -  Be  vidorious,  O  Heri,  Lord  of 
«  the  Univerfe  1 

2.  “  The  earth  hands  -firm  on  thy  immenfely  broad  back,  which 

grows  larger  from  the  callus,  occafioned  by  bearing  that  vaft  burden, 

O  Ce'sava 
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“  O  Ce'sava,  affuming  the  body  of  a  torloife .  Be  victorious,  OHeri, 
“  Lord  of  the  Univerfe  ! 

3.  “  The  earth,  placed  on  the  point  of  thy  tufk,  remains  fixed  like 
“  the  figure  of  a  black  antelope  on  the  moon,  O  Ce'sava,  affuming  the 
“  form  of  a  boar.  Be  victorious,  OHeri,  Lord  of  the  Univerfe  ! 

4.  “  The  claw  with  a  ftupendous  point,  on  the  exquifite  lotos  of  thy 
<c  lion’s  paw,  is  the  black  bee  that  flung  the  body  of  the  embowelled  Hira- 
i(  ny  ACAsipu,  O  Ce'sava,  affuming  the  form  of  a  man-lion.  Be  viCtori- 
u  ous,  O  Her  1,  Lord  of  the  Univerfe  1 

5.  “  By  thy  power  thou  beguiled  Bali,  O  thou  miraculous  dwarf, 
<f  thou  purifier  of  men  with  the  water  (of  Ganga)  fpringing  from  thy  feet, 

O  Ce'sava,  affuming  the  form  of  a  dwarf.  Be  victorious,  O  Heri, 

Lord  of  the  Univerfe  1 

6.  “  Thou  bathed  in  pure  water,  confiding  of  the  blood  of  CJhatriyas 

the  world,  whofe  offences  are  removed,  and  who  are  relieved  from  the 

*e  pain  of  other  births,  O  Ce'sava,  affuming  the  form  of  Paras'u-Ra'ma, 
£(  B& victorious,  O  Heri,  Lord  of  the  Univerfe! 

7.  cc  With  eafe  to  thyfelf,  with  delight  to  the  Genii  of  the  eight  re- 
«  gions,  thou  fcatterefl  on  all  fides  in  the  plain  of  combat  the  demon  with. 
«<  ten  heads,  O  Ce'sava,  affuming  the  form  of  Ra'ma-Chandra.  Be 
«  victorious,  O  Heri,  Lord  of  the  Univerfe  ! 
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8.  “  Thou  weared  on  thy  bright  body  a  mantle  (tuning  like  a  blue 
<£  cloud,  or  like  the  water  of  Yamuna ,  tripping  toward  thee  through  fear  of 
“  thy  furrowing  ploughjhate,  O  Ce'sava,  afiuming  the  form  of  Bala- 
Ra'ma.  Be  victorious,  O  Heri,  Lord  of  the  Univerfe ! 

9.  te  Thou  blamed  (Oh  wonderful !)  the  whole  Veda>  when  thou  feed, 
<c  O  kind-hearted,  the  (laughter  of  cattle  prefcribed  for  facrifice,  Q  Ce'sava, 
“  afiuming  the  body  of  Buddha.  Be  victorious,  O  Heri,  Lord  of  the 
“  Univerfe ! 

10.  “  For  the  deftruCtion  of  all  the  impure  thou  drawed  thy  cymeter 
“  like  a  blazing  comet  (how  tremendous  !)  O  Ce'sava,  afiuming  the  body 
4<  of  Calc  1.  Be  victorious,  O  Heri,  Lord  of  the  Univerfe  !” 

These  ten  Avataras  are  by  fame  arranged  according  to  the  thoufands  of 
divine  years  in  each  of  the  four  ages,  or  in  an  arithmetical  proportion  from 
four  to  one ;  and,  if  fuch  an  arrangement  were  univerfally  received,  we 
finould  be  able  to  afcertain  a  very  material  point  in  the  Hindu  Chronology  : 
I  mean  the  birth  of  Buddha,  concerning  which  the  different  Pandits  whom 
I  have  confulted,  and  the  fame  Pandits  at  different  times,  have  exprefled  a 
drange  diverfity  of  opinion.  They  all  agree  that  Calci  is  yet  to  come, 
and  that  Buddha  was  the  lad  confiderable  incarnation  of  the  Deity;  but 
the  adronomers  at  Var  dries  place  him  in  the  third  age;  and  Ra'dha'ca'nt 
infids  that  he  appeared  after  the  thousandth  year  of  the  fourth.  The  learned 
and  accurate  author  of  the  Dahiftdn ,  whofe  information  concerning  the  Hin¬ 
dus  is  wonderfully  correct,  mentions  an  opinion  of  the  Pandits  with  whom 
he  had  ccnverfed,  that  Buddha  began  his  career  ten  years  before  the  clofe 
of  the  third  age ;  and  Go'verdhana  of  Cajhmir ,  who  had  once  informed 
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me  that  Cristina  defcended  two  centuries  before  Buddha,  affined  me 
lately  that  the  Cafkmirians  admitted  an  interval  of  twenty -four  years  (others 
allow  only  twelve')  between  thofe  two  divine  perfons.  The  beft  authority,, 
after  all,  is  the  Bhagawat  itfelf,  in  the  ftrft  chapter  of  which  it'  is  exprefsly 
declared  that  “  Buddha,  the  Ion  of  Jin  a,  would  appear  at  Cicala ,  for  the 
KS  purpofe  of  confounding  the  demons,  juft  at  the  beginning  of  the  Caliyug ?* 
I  have  long  been  convinced  that,  on  thefe  fubjefts,  we  can  only  reafon 
fatisfafforily  from  written  evidence,  and  that  our  forenhck  rule  muft-  be 
invariably  applied,  to  lake  the  declarations  of  the  Brahmans  mojl  Jlrangly 
againjl  themf elves ,  that  is,  againji  their  pretenfions  to  antiquity  ;  fo  that, 
on  the  whole,  we  may  fafely  place  Buddha  juft  at  the  beginning  of  the 
grefent  age.  But  what  is  the  beginning  of  it  ?•  When  this  queftion  was 
propofed  to  Ra'dhaga'nt,  he  anfwered,  Ci  of  a  period  compiling 
<c  more  than  four  hundred  thoufand  years,  the  firft  two  or  three  thoufand 
may  reafonably  be  called  the  beginning On  my  demanding  written 
evidence,  he  produced  a  book  of  fome  authority,  compofed  by  a  learned 
Gofwami ,  and  entitled  Bhagawatamrita ,  or  the  Neblar  of  the  Bhagawat , 
on  which  it  is  a  metrical  comment  j  and  the  couplet  which  he  read  from  it 
deferves  to  be  cited.  After  the  juft  mentioned  account  of  Buddha  in  the 
text,  the  commentator  fays,, 

Afau  vyabiah  calerabdafahajradwitaye gate, 

Murtih  pat  alavernajya  dwibhuja  chicutojjhita* 

*  He  became  vifible,  the-thoufandth-and-fecond-year-of-the-Cali-tf^  being 

*  paft  ;  his  body  of-a-colour-between-whke-and-ruddy,  with-two-arms^, 

*  without-hair  on  his  head? 
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CicaPa ,  named  in  the  text  as  the  birth-place  of  Buddha,  the  Gofwdmi 
•fuppofes  to  have  been  Dhermdranya ,  a  wood  near  Gaya ,  where  a  coloffal 
.image  of  that  ancient  deity  ftill  remains.  It  feemed  to  me  of  black  ftone  ; 
but,  as  I  law  it  by  torch-light,  I  cannot  be  pofitive  as  to  its  colour,  which 
may,  indeed,  have  been  changed  by  time. 

Tiif.  Brahmans  univerlally  fpeak  of  the  Bauddhas  with  all  the  malig¬ 
nity  of  an  intolerant  fpirit ;  yet  the  moft  orthodox  among  them  confider 
Euddha  himfelf  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  This  is  a  contradiction 
hard  to  be  reconciled,  unlefs  we  cut  the  knot,  inftead  of  untying  it,  by 
fuppofing  with  Giorgi,  that  there  were  two  Buddhas,  the  younger  of 
whom  eftablifhed  the  new  religion,  which  gave  fo  great  offence  in  India , 
and  was  introduced  into  China  in  the  .firft  century  of  our  era.  The 
Cajhmirian  before  mentioned  afferted  this  faff,  without  being  led  to  it 
by  any  queftion  that  implied  it ;  and  we  may  have  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  Buddha  is  in  truth  only  a  general  word  for  a  Vhilofopher.  The  author 
of  a  celebrated  S 'anfcrit  Dictionary,  entitled  from  his  name  A'maraco/ha , 
who  was  himfelf  a  Bauddha ,  and  flourifhed  in  the  firft  century  before 
Chrtst,  begins  his  vocabulary  with  nine  words  that  fignify  heaven, , 
and  proceeds  to  thofe  which  mean  a  deity  in  general ;  after  which  come 
different  clajjes  of  Gods,  Demigods,  and  Demons ,  all  by  generic  names ; 
and  they  are  followed  by  two  very  remarkable  heads ;  firft  (not  the 
general  names  of  Buddha,  but)  the  names  of  a  Bud dha-hi- general ,  of 
which  he  gives  us  eighteen,  fuch  as  Muni ,  Sdjlri ,  Munindra,  Vmayaca> 
Sa?nantabhadra,  Dhermardja ,  Sugata,  and  the  like ;  moft  of  them  fig- 
nificative  of  excellence,  wijdom,  virtue,  and  fan&lty  ;  fecondly,  the  names' 
of  a- particular  -  Buddha  -  Muni  -  who  -  defcended  -  in  - 1  he  -  family-  of  -  Sa'c  y  a 
(thofe  are  the  very  words  of  the  original)  and  his  titles  are,  Sdcyarnum , 
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Sdcyafmha ,  Servdrd  hafddha,  Saudhodani ,  Gautama ,  Arcabandhu,  or  Vinf- 
man  of  the  Sun ,  and  Maya  dev  fata,  or  Child  of  Ma'ya:  *—  thence  the  au¬ 
thor  paffes  to  the  different  epithets  of  particular  Hindu  deities.  When. 
I  pointed  out  this  curious  paffage  to  Ra'dha'ca'nt,  he  contended,  that 
the  firft  eighteen  names  were  general  epithets,  and  the  following  feven 
groper  names ,  or  patronymicks ,  of  one  and  the  fame  perfon  ;  but  Ra'ma- 
lo'chan,  my  own  teacher,  who,  though  not  a  Brahman ,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  fcholar,  and  a  very  fenfible  unprejudiced  man,  affured  me  that 
Buddha  was  a  geyieric  word,  like  Dev  a ,  and  that  the  learned  author, 
having  exhibited  the  names  of  a  Devatd  in  general,  proceeded  to  thofe  of 
a  Buddha  in  general,  before  he  came  to  particulars :  he  added,  that 
Buddha  might  mean  a  Sage,  or  a  Philofopher ,  though  Budha  was  the 
word  commonly  ufed  for  a  mere  wife  man  without  fupernatural  powers* 
It  leems  highly  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Buddha  whom 
Jayade'va  celebrates  in  his  Hymn,  was  the  Sdcyafmha ,  or  Lion  of 
Sa'cya,  who,  though  he  forbade  the  facrifices  of  cattle,  which  the  Vedas 
enjoin,  was  believed  to  be  Vishnu  himfelf  in  a  human  form,  and  that 
another  Buddha ,  one  perhaps  of  his  followers  in  a  latter,  age,  affuming  his 
name  and  character,  attempted  to  overfet  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Brah¬ 
mans ,  and  was  the  caufe  of  that  perfe.cution  from  which  the  Bauddhas 
are  known  to  have  fled  into  very  diftant  regions*  May  we  not  reconcile 
the  Angular  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Hindus  as  to  the  time  of 
Buddha’s  appearance,  by  fuppofmg  that  they  have  confounded  the  Two 
Buddhas ,  the  firft  of  whom  was  bom  a  few  years  before  the  clofe  of 
die  laft  age,  and  the  fecond,  when  above  a  thoufand  years  of  the  prefent 
age  had  elapfed  ?  We  know,  from  better  authorities,  and  with  as  much 
certainty  as  can  juffly  be  expeded  on  fo  doubtful  a  fubjed,  the  real 
time,  compared  with  our  own  era,  when  the  ancient  Buddha  began  to 
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diftinguifh  himfelf;  and  it  is  for  this  reafon  principally  that  I  have 
dwelt  with  minute  anxiety  on  the  fubjed  of  the  laft  Avatar. 

The  Brahmans  who  afiifled  Abu'lfazi  in  his  curious,  but  fuper- 
ficial  account  of  his  mafter’s  empire,  informed  him,  if  the  figures  in 
the  Ay  ini  A char l  be  correflly  written,  that  a  period  of  2962.  years  had 
elapfed  from  the  birth  of  Buddha  to  the  40th  year  of  Acbar’s  reigns 
which  computation  will  place  his  birth  in  the  1366th  year  before  that  of 
our  Saviour;  but,  when  the  Chinefe  government  admitted  a  new  religion 
from  India  in  the  firft  century  of  our  era,  they  made  particular  enquiries 
concerning  the  age  of  the  old  Indian  Buddha,  whofe  birth,  according 
to  Couplet,  they  place  in  the  41ft  year  of  their  28th  cycle,  or  1036 
years  before  Christ,  and  they  call  him,  fays  he.  Foe  the  fon  of  Move,  or 
Ma'ya';  but  M.  De  Guignes,.  on  the  authority  of  four  Chinefe  his¬ 
torians,  aflerts,  that  Fo  was  born,  about  the  year  before  Christ  1027, 
in  the  kingdom  of  CaJJinur ...  Giorgi,.  or  rather  Cassiano,  from  whofe 
papers  his  work  was  compiled,  allures  us,  that  by  the  calculation  of 
the  Thihetians  he  appeared  only  959  years  before  the  Chriftian  epoch  ;  and 

M.  Bailly,  with  fome  hefitation,  places  him  1031  years  before  it,  but 

inclines  to  think  him  far  more  ancient  confounding  him,  as  I  have  done 
in  a  former  trad,  with  the  frfi  Budha,  or  Mercury,  whom  the  Goths 
called  Woden,,  and  of  whom  I  fhall  prefently  take  particular  notice. 
Now,  whether  we  alfume  the  medium  of  the  four  laft-mentioned  dates, 
or  implicitly  rely  on  the  authorities  quoted  by  De  Guignes,  we  may 
conclude  that  Buddha  was  firil  diftinguifhed  in  this  country  about  a 

thoufand  years  before  the  beginning  of  our  era  ;  and  whoever,  in  lb  early 

an  age,  expects  a  certain  epoch,  unqualified  with  about  or  nearly ,  will  be 
greatly  difappointed.  Flence  it  is  dear,  that,  whether,  the  fourth  age 

of 
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of  the  Hindus  began  about  one  thoufand  years  before  Christ,  according 
to  Goverdiian’s  account  of  Buddha’s  birth,  or  two  thoufand  according 
to  that  of  Ra'diia'ca'nt,  the  common  opinion,  that  4888  years  of  it  arc 
now  elapfed,  is  erroneous ;  and  here  for  the  prefent  we  leave  Buddha,  with 
an  intention  of  returning  to  him  in  due  time;  obferving  only,  that  if  the 
learned  Indians  differ  fo  widely  in  their  accounts  of  the  age  when  their  ninth 
Avatar  appeared  in  their  country,  we  may  be  allured  that  they  have  no 
certain  chronology  before  him,  and  may  fufpedt  the  certainty  of  all  the 
relations  concerning  even  his  appearance. 

The  received  chronology  of  the  Hindus  begins  with  an  abfurdity  fo 
monflrous,  as  to  overthrow  the  whole  fyflem ;  for,  having  eftabliflied 
their  period  of  feventy-one  divine  ages  as  the  reign  of  each  Menu ,  yet 
thinking  it  incongruous  to  place  a  holy  perfonage  in  times  of  impuiity , 
they  infill  that  the  Menu-. reigns  only  in  every  golden  age,  and  dilappears 
in  the  three  human  ages  that  follow  it;  continuing  to  dive  and  emerge 
like  a  water-fowl  till  the  dole  of  his  Manwantara.  The  learned  author 
of  the  Puraniirfhapra c-af a ,  which  I  will  now  follow  Hep  by  Hep,  men¬ 
tioned  tills  -ridiculous  opinion  with  a  ferious  face;  but  as  he  has  not 
inferted  it  fin  his  work,  we  may  take  his  account  of  the  feventh  Menu 
according  to  its  obvious  and  rational  meaning,  and  fuppole  that  Vaivas- 
wat  a,  the  fon  of  Su'rya,  the  fon  of  C  as  yap  a,  or  Uranus ,  the  fon 
of  Mari'chi,  or  Lights  the  fon  of  Brahma',  which  is  clearly  an  allego¬ 
rical  pedigree,  reigned  in  the  lafl  golden  age,  or,  according  to  the  Hindus , 
three  million  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  years  ago.  But  they  contend,  that  he  actually  reigned  on 
earth  one  million  Jeven  hundred  and  twenty -eight  tlioifand  yeais  of  mortals, 
©r  four  thoufand  eight  hundred  years  of  t;he  Gods ;  and  this  opinion  is 
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another  monfter  fo  repugnant  to  the  courfe  of  nature  and  to  human  reafon, 
that  it  muft  be  rejected  as  wholly  fabulous,  and  taken  as  a  proof  that  the 
Indians  know  nothing  of  their  Sun-born  Menu  but  his  name  and  the 
principal  event  of  his  life;  I  mean  the  univetfal  deluge  which  the  three 
firft  Avatars  are  merely  allegorical  reprefentations,  with  a  mixture,  efpecially 
in  the fecond,  of  aftronomical  mythology. 

From  this  Menu  the  whole  race  of  men  is  believed'  to  have  defcended  ; 
for  the  feven  Rifnis  who  were  preferved  with  him  in  the  ark,  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  as  fathers  of  human  families;  but  fince  his  daughter  lLA*was  mar¬ 
ried,  as  the  Indians  tell  us,  to  the  firft  Budha,  or  Mercury,  the  fon  of 
Chandra,  or  the  Moon ,  a  male  deity,  whofe  father  was  Atri,  fon  of 
Brahma'  (where  again  we  meet  with  an  allegory  purely  aftronomical  or 
poetical)  his  poferity  are  divided  into  two  great  branches,  called  the  Child¬ 
ren  of  the  Sun ,  from  his  own  fuppofed  father ;  and  the  Children  of  the  Moon , 
from  the  parent  of  his  daughter's  hufband.  The  lineal  male  defendants  in 
both  thefe  families  are  fuppofed  to  have  reigned  in  the  cities  of  Ayodhya ,  or 
Aiulh ,  and  Pratifht'hana ,  or  Pitbra ,  reflectively,  till  the  thoufandth  year  of 
the  yrefent  age ;  and  the  names  of  all  the  princes  in  both  lines  having  been 
diligently  colle&ed  by  Ra'dha'ca'nt  from  feveral  Puranas ,  I  exhibit  them, 
in  two  columns,  arranged  by  myfelf  with  great  attention,. 


SECOND 
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SECOND  AGE. 


SUN. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE 

MOON. 


Icsiiwa'cc, 

Budha, 

Vicucjhi , 

Pururavas, 

Cucutft’ha, 

Ayufh, 

Anenas, 

Nahu  (ha. 

O’ 

Prit'hu, 

Yayati , 

Vis'wagandhi, 

Puru , 

Chandra, 

Janamejaya, 

Yu.vanas'wa, 

Prachinwat, 

Srava, 

Pravira, 

IO. 

Vrihadas'wa, 

Menafyu, 

Dhuridhumara, 

Charupada, 

Dricl'has'wa, 

Sudyu, 

Heryas'wa, 

Bahugava, 

Nicumbha, 

Sanyati, 

l5- 

Crisas'wa, 

Ahanyati, 

Senajit, 

Raudras'wa, 

Y  uvanas'wa, 

Riteyufh, 

Mandhatri, 

Rantinava, 

Purucutfa, 

Sumati, 

20. 

Trafadafyu, 

Aid, 

Anaranya, 

Dujhmanta , 

Heryas'wa, 

Bharat  a ,  * 

Praruna, 

(Vitat’ha, 

io. 


Jj* 


20. 


CHILDREN 
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CHILDREN  OF  THE 


SUN. 

MOON. 

Trivindhana, 

Manyu, 

25* 

Satyavrata, 

Vrihatcfhetra, 

25‘ 

Tris'ancu, 

Haft  in,' 

Haris'chandra, 

Ajamid’ha, 

Rohita, 

Ricfha, 

Harita, 

Samwarana, 

3°. 

Champa, 

Guru, 

3°. 

Sudeva, 

JahnUy 

Vijaya, 

Surat’ha, 

Bharuca, 

Vidurat’ha, 

Vrica, 

Sarvabhauma, 

35* 

Bahuca, 

Jayatfena, 

35* 

Sugar  a , 

Radhica, 

Afamanjas, 

Ayutayufh, 

Ans'umat, 

Acrodhana, 

Bhag'irat'ha> 

Devatit’hi, 

40. 

Sruta, 

Ricfha, 

40. 

Nabha, 

DiUpa, 

Sindhudwipa, 

Pratipa, 

Ayutayufh, 

Santanu, 

Ritaperna, 

Vichitravtrya , 

45- 

Saudafa, 

Pandu, 

45* 

As'maca, 

YudTii/ht'hir). 

Mulaca, 

Das'arat’ha, 

.  II.  R 
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CHILDREN  OF  THE 

SUN  MOON. 

Afdabi  dt, 

50.  Viswalaha* 

C’hatwanga, 

Dlrghabahu, 

Raghu , 

Aja„ 

55.  Das'arat’has. 

Ra'ma, 


It  is  agreed  among  all  the  Pandits ,  that  Ra'ma,  their  feventh  incar¬ 
nate  divinity,  appeared  as  King  of  Ayodhya  in  the  interval  between  the 
fiver  and  the  Irazen  ages;  and,  if  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  begun  his 
reign  at  the  very  beginning  of  that  interval,  ftill  three  thoufand  three 
hundred  years  of  the  Gods,  or  a  million  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thou - 
fund  lunar  years  of  mortals,  will  remain  in  the  fiver  age,  during  which 
the  fifty-five  princes  between  Vaivaswata  and>  Ra'ma  muft  have 
governed  the  world ;  but,  reckoning  thirty  years  for  a  generation,  which 
is  rather  too  much  for  a  long  fucceffion  of  eldefi  fons,  as  they  are  faid  to 
have  been,  we  cannot,  by  the  courfe  of  nature,  extend  the  fecorul  age 
of  the  Hindus  beyond  fixteen  hundred  and  fifty  folar  years.  If  we  fuppofe 
them  not  to  have  been  eldeft  fons,  and  even  to  have  lived  longer  than 
modern  princes  in  a  diflolute  age,  we  fhall  find  only  a  period  of  two  thou¬ 
fand  years ;  and,  if  we  remove  the  difficulty  by  admitting  miracles,  we  muft 
ceafe  to  reafon,  and  may  as  well  believe  at  once  whatever  the  Brahmans  chufe 
to  tell  us* 


In 
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In  the  Lunar  pedigree  we  meet  with  another  abfurdity  equally  fatal 
to  the  credit  of  the  Hindu  fyftem.  As  far  as  the  twenty-fecond  degree 
of  defcent  from  Vaivaswata,  the  fynchronilm  of  the  two  families 
appears  tolerably  regular,  except  that  the  Children  of  the  Moon  were 
not  all  eldejl  fons;  forking  Yaya'ti  appointed  the  youngeft  of  his  five 
fons  to  fucceed  him  in  India ,  and  allotted  inferior  kingdoms  to  the 
other  four  who  had  offended  him  ;  part  of  the  Darfhin,  or  the  South ,  to 
Yadu,  the  anceftor  of  Crispin  a  ;  the  north  to  Anu  ;  the  eaft  to 
Druhya;  and  the  weft  to  Turvasu  ;  from  whom  the  Pandits  believe, 
or  pretend  to  believe,  in  compliment  to  our  nation,  that  we  are  defcended. 
But  of  the  fubfequent  degrees  in  the  lunar  line  they  know  fo  little, 
that,  unable  to  fuppiy  a  confiderable  interval  between  Bharat  and  Vi- 
tat’ha,  whom  they  call  his  fon  and  fucceffor,  they  are  under  a  neceflity 
of  afferting,  that  the  great  anceftor  of  YtrDHisHT’HiR  actually  reigned 
feven- and- twenty  thoufand  years ;  a  fable  of  the  fame  clafs  with  that  of 
his  wonderful  birth,  which  is  the  fubjecft  of  a  beautiful  Indian  drama. 
Now,  if  we  fuppofe  his  life  to  have  lafted  no  longer  than  that  of  other 
mortals,  and  admit  Vitat’ha  and  the  reft  to  have  been  his  regular  fuc- 
ceffors,  we  (hall  fall  into  another  abfurdity ;  for  then,  if  the  generations 
in  both  lines  were  nearly  equal,  as  they  would  naturally  have  been,  wre 
fha-11  find  Yudhisht'’hir,  who  reigned  confefledly  at  the  clofe  of 
the  brazen  age,  nine  generations  older  than  Ra'ma,  before  whofe 
birth  the  filver  age  i-s  allowed  to  have  ended.  After  the  name  of 
Bharat,  therefore,  I  have  fet  an  after  ifk,  to  denote  a  confiderable 
chafm  in  the  Indian  Hiftory,  and  have  inferted  between  brackets, 
as  out  of  their  places,  his  twenty-four  fucceftors,  who  reigned,  if  at  all, 
in  the  following  age  immediately  before  the  war  of  the  Mahabharat .  The 
fourth  Avatar ,  which  is  placed  in  the  interval  between  the  f.rji  and 

R  2  feccnd 
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Jeccnd  ages,  and  the  fifths  which  foon  followed  it,  appear  to  be  moral 
fable?  grounded  on  hiftorical  fads :  the  fourth  was  the  punifhment 
of  an  impious  monarch,  by  the  Deity  himfelf  hurjting  from  a  marble 
column ,  in  the  fhape  of  a  lion ;  and  the  fifth  was  the  humiliation 
of  an  arrogant  prince  by  fo  contemptible  an  agent  as  a  mendicant 
dwarf.  After  thefe,  and  immediately  before  Buddha,  come  three 
great  warriors,  all  named  Ra'ma  ;  but  it  may  juftly  be  made  a  queftion, 
whether  they  are  not  three  reprefentations  of  one  perfon,  or  three  different 
ways  of  relating  the  fame  hiftory.  The  firft  and  fecond  Ra'mas  are  faid 
to  have  been  contemporary  ;  but  whether  all  or  any  of  them  mean  Rama5 
the  fon  of  Cu'sh,  I  leave  others  to  determine.  The  mother  of  the  fecond 
Rama  was  named  Cau'shalya',  which  is  a  derivative  of  Cushala  j 
and,  though  his  father  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  or  epithet  of 
Da'sarat’ha,  fignifying  that  his  war-chariot  bore  him  to  all  quarters  of 
the  world ,  yet  the  name  of  Cush,  as  the  Cdjhmirians  pronounce  it,  is  pre- 
ferved  entire  in  that  of  his  fon  and  fucceffor,  and  fhadowed  in  that  of  his 
anceftor  Vicucshi  ;  nor  can  a  juft  objedion  be  made  to  this  opinion  from 
the  nafal  Arabian  vowel  in  the  word  Rdmah  mentioned  by  Moses,  fince 
the  very  word  Arab  begins  with  the  fame  letter,  which  the  Greeks  and 
Indians  could  not  pronounce  -}  and  they  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  exprefs 
it  by  the  vowel  which  moft  refembled  it.  On  this  queftion,  however,  I 
alfert  nothing ;  nor  on  another,  which  might  be  propofed,  “  whether  the 
<c  fourth  and  fifth  Avatars  be  not  allegorical  ftories  of  the  two  pre- 
“  fumptuous  monarchs,  Nimrod  and  Belus  ?”  The  hypothefis,  that 
government  was  firft  eftablifhed,  laws  enaded,  and  agriculture  encouraged 
in  India  by  Rama  about  three  thoufand  eight  hundred  years  ago,  agrees  with 
the  received  account  of  Noah’s  death,  and  the  previous  fettlement  of  his 
immediate  defendants. 


THIRD 
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THIRD  AGE. 


CHILDREN 

SUN. 

Cus'ha , 

Atit’hi, 

JSi/hadha, 

Nabhas, 

Pundarica 

Cfhemadhanwas, 

Devanica, 

Ahinagu, 

Paripatra, 

Ranach’hala, 

Vajranabha, 

Area,. 

Sugana,, 

Vidhriti, 

Hiranyanabha, 

Pufhya, 

Dhruvafandhij 

Suders'ana, 

Agniverna, 

Sighra, 

Manu ,  fuppofed  to  be  ffcill  al 
Prafus'ruta, 

Sandhi, 


THE 

MOON. 


Vitat’ha, 

Manyu, 

Vrihatcfhetra, 

Haflin, 

Ajamid’ha,  5. 

Ricfha, 

Samwarana, 

Curu , 

Jahnu , 

Surat’ha,  10, 

Vidurat’ha, 

Sarvabhauma, 

Jayatfena, 

Radhica, 

Ayutayufh,  1 5. 

Acrodhana, 

Devatit’hi, 

Ricfha, 


CHILDREN 
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CHILDREN  OF  THE 


SUN. 

MOON. 

Amers'ana, 

Dilipa, 

25.  Mahafwat, 

Pratipa, 

20* 

Vis  wabhahu. 

Santanu, 

Prafenajit, 

Vichitravirya, 

Tacfhaca, 

Pandu, 

VrihadbaJa , 

Yudhifht'  hir a. 

30.  Vrihadrana,  Y.  Bo  C.  1300. 

Paricjhit , 

25- 

Here  we  have  only  nine -and- twenty  princes  of  the  folar  line  between 
Ra'ma  and  Vrihadrana  exclufively;  and  their  reigns,  during  the 
whole  brazen  age,  are  fuppofed  to  have  lafted  near  eight  hundred  and 
fxty  four  thoufand  years,  a  fuppofition  evidently  againft  nature;  the  uni¬ 
form  'courfe  of  which  allows  only  a  period  of  eight  hundred  and  /event y 
(or,  at  the  very  utmod,  of  a  thoufand')  years  for  twenty-nine  generations. 
Pari'cshit,  the  great  nephew  and  fucceffor  of  Yudhiskt’hir,  who 
had  recovered  the  throne  from  Duryo'dhan,  is  allowed  without  con- 
troverfy  to  have  reigned  in  the  interval  between  the  brazen  and  earthen 
ages,  and  to  have  died  at  the  fetting-in  of  the  Caliyug ;  fo  that,  if  the 
Pandits  of  Cajhmir  and  Vardnes  have  made  a  right  calculation  of  Buddha’s 
appearance,  the  prefent,  ox  fourth,  age  muft  have  begun  about  a  thoufand 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  ;  and  confequently  the  reign  of  Icshwa  cu 
could  not  have  been  earlier  than  four  thoufand  years  before  that  great 
epoch  ;  and  even  that  date  will  perhaps  appear,  when  it  fhall  be  ftridlly 
examined,  to  be  near  two  thoufand  years  earlier  than  the  truth.  I 
cannot  leave  the  third  Indian  age,  in  which  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
mankind  are  faid  to  have  been  equal,  without  obferving,  that  even  the 

clofe 
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clofe  of  it  is  manifeftly  fabulous  and  poetical,  with  hardly  more  appearance 
of  hiftorical  truth  than  the  tale  of  Troy  or  of  the  Argonauts',  for  Yu d- 
hisht’hir,  it  feems,  was  the  fon  of  Dherma,  the  Genius  of  Jujiice ;  Bhi'- 
ma  of  Pavan,  or  the  God  of  Wind',  Arjun  of  Indra,  or  the  Firmament ; 
Nacul  and  Sahade'va,  of  the  two  Cuma'rs,  the  Castor  and  Pollux 
of  India  ;  and  Biii'shma,  their  reputed  great  uncle,  was  the  child  of  Gang  a', 
or  the  Ganges,  by  Sa'ntanu,  whofe  brother  De'va'pi  is  fuppofed  to  be 
ftill  alive  in  the  city  of  Calapa ;  all  which  fi&ions  may  be  charming  embel- 
lifhments  of  an  heroic  poem,  but  are  juft  as  abfurd  in  civiLhiftory  as  the 
defcent  of  two  royal  families  from  the  Sun  and  the  Moon* 


FOURTH  AGE. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE 


SUN. 

MOON, 

Urucriya*. 

Janamejqya , 

Vatfavriddha, 

Satanica, 

Prativyoma, 

Sahafranica, 

Bhdnu, 

As'wamedhaja, 

Devaca, 

Asimacrifhna, 

Sahadeva, 

Nemichacra^ 

Vira, 

Upta, 

Vrihadas'wa, 

Chitrarat’ha, 

Bhdnu  mat, 

Suchirat’ha, 

Praticaswa, 

Dhritimat, 

Supratica, 

Sufhena, 

CHILDREN 
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CHILDREN  OF  THE 


SUN. 

Marudeva, 

Sunadhatra, 

Pufhcara, 

15.  Antaricfha, 

Sutapas, 

Amitrajit, 

Vrihadraja, 

Barhi, . 

2,0.  Critanjaya, 

Ran'anjaya, 

Sanjaya, 

Slocya, 

Suddhoda, 

25.  Langalada, 
rPrafenajit, 

* 'Qhudraca, 

Sumitra,  Y .  B.  C.  2 1 00 


MOON. 

Sunit’ha, 

Nrichacfhuh, 

Suc’hinala, 

Pariplava,  15. 

Sunaya, 

Mcdhavin, 

Nripanjaya, 

Derva, 

Timi  20. 

Vrihadrat’ha, 

Sudafa, 

Satanica, 

Durmadana, 

Rahinara,  25. 

Dand'apani, 

Nimi, 

Cfhcmaca. 


v  In’  both  families  we  fee  thirty  generations  are  reckoned  from  Yud- 
hisht’hir  and  from  Vrihadbala  his  contemporary  (who  was  killed 
in  the  war  of  Bharat ,  by  Abhimanyu,  fon  of  Arjun,  and  father  of 
Pari'cshit)  to  the  time  when  the  Solar  and  Lunar  dynafties  are 
believed  to  have  become  extindt  in  the  prefent  divine  age  j  and  for  thefe 
generations  the  Hindus  allot  a  period  of  one  thoufand  years  only,  or 
a  hundred  years  for  three  generations  5  which  calculation,  though  proba- 
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bly  too  large,  is  yet  moderate  enough,  compared  with  their  abfurd  accounts 
of  the  preceding  ages :  but  they  reckon  exa<5lly  the  fame  number  of  years 
for  twenty  generations  only  in  the  family  of  Jarasandha,  whofe  fon  was 
contemporary  with  Yudhisht’hir,  and  founded  a  new  dynafty  of  princes 
jn  Magadha ,  or  Bahar  ;  and  this  exadl  coincidence  of  the  time  in  which  the 
three  races  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  extinft,  has  the  appearance  of  an 
artificial  chronology,  formed  rather  from  imagination  than  from  hiftorical 
evidence  ;  efpecially  as  twenty  kings,  in  an  age  comparatively  modern,  could 
not  have  reigned  a  thoufand  years,  I,  neverthelefs,  exhibit  the  lift  of  them 
as  a  curiofity ;  but  am  far  from  being  convinced  that  all  of  them  ever  ex- 
ifted  :  that,  if  they  did  exift,  they  could  not  have  reigned  more  than  /even 
hundred }  ears,  I  am  fully  perfuaded  by  the  courfe  of  nature  and  the  con¬ 
current  opinion  of  mankind. 


KINGS  OF  MAGADHA. 


Sahadeva, 

Suchi, 

Marjari, 

Cfhema, 

Srutafravas, 

Suvrata, 

Ayutayufh, 

Dhermafutra, 

Niramitra, 

Srama, 

Sunacfhatra, 

Drid’hafena, 

Vrihetfena, 

Sumati, 

Carmajit, 

Subala, 

Srutanjaya, 

Sunita, 

Vipra, 

Satyajit, 

Puranjaya,  fon  of  the  twentieth  king,  was  put  to  death  by  his 
miniftcr  Sunaca,  who  placed  his. own  fon  Pradyo'ta  on  the  throne 
Vol.  II.  S  of 
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of  his  matter;  and  this  revolution  conftitutes  an  epoch  of  the  highett 
importance  in  our  prefent  inquiry;  firft,  becaufe  it  happened,  according 
to  the  Bhaga-watamrita ,  two  years  exa&ly  before  Buddha’s  appearance  in 
the  lame  kingdom  ;  next,  becaufe  it  is  believed  by  the  Hindus  to  have  taken 
place  three  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  ago,  or  two  thoufand 
one  hundred  years  before  Christ;  and  laftly,  becaufe  a  regular  chrono¬ 
logy,  according  to  the  number  of  years  in  each  dynafty,  has  been  efta- 
bliflied  from  the  acceffion  of  Fradyo'ta  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  genuine 
Hindu  government ;  and  that  chronology  I  will  now  lay  before  you, 
after  obferving  only  that  Ra'dha'ca'nt  himfelf  fays  nothing  of  Buddha 
in  this  part  of  his  work,  though  he  particularly  mentions  the  two  preceding 
Avatar  as  in  their  proper  places. 

KINGS  OF  MAGADHA. 

y.  b.  cr. 

Pradyota  2100 

Palaca, 

Yifac’hayupa,. 

Rajaca, 

Nandiverdhana,  5  reigns  =  138  years. 

Sis'unaga,  1962 

Cacaverna, 

Clhemadherman, 

Clhetrajnya, 

Vidhifara,  5. 

Ajatafatru, 

Darbhaca, 


KINGS 
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KINGS  OF  MAGADHA. 

Y.  B.  C. 

A  jay  a 

Nandiverdhana, 

Mahanandi,  10  r  =  2,6oy* 


Nanda, 


1602 


This  prince,  of  whom  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Sanfcrit  books, 
is  faid  to  have  been  murdered,  after  a  reign  of  a  hundred  years ,  by  a 
very  learned  and  ingenious,  but  paflionate  and  vindictive.  Brahman ,  whofe 
name  was  Cha'nacya,  and  who  raifed  to  the  throne  a  man  of  the  Maury  a 
race,  named  Chandragupta.  By  the  death  of  Nanda  and  his  Tons 
the  CJhatriya  family  of  Pradyo'ta  became  extinCt. 


MAURYA  KINGS. 


Chandragupta, 

Varifara, 

Afocaverdhana, 

Suyasas, 

Des'arat’ha  5. 

Sangata, 

Salis'uca, 
Somas'arman, 
Satadhanwas, 
Vrihadrat’ha,  ior  = 


Y.  B,  C. 
1502 


On 


x37  y- 
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On  the  death  of  the  tenth  Maurya  king,  his  place  was  aflumed  by  his 
Commander  in  Chief,  Pushpamitra,  of  the  Sunga  nation  or  family. 

SUNGA  KINGS. 

Pulhpamitra, 

Agnimitra, 

Sujyefht’ha, 

Vafumitra, 

Abhadraca,  5. 

Pulinda, 

Ghofha, 

Vajramitra, 

.Bhagavata, 

Devabhuti,  ior—iny. 

The  laft  prince  was  killed  by  his  minifter  Vasudeva,  of  the  Carina 
race,  who  ufurped  the  throne  of  Magadha . 


y.  b.  Co 

13  6s 


CANNA  KINGS. 


Y.  B.  C. 

Vafudeva,  1253 

Bhumitra, 

Narayana, 

Sufarman,  4  r  —  345  y. 


A  Sudra 
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A  Sudra ,  of  the  Andhra  family,  having  murdered  his  mailer  Sus ar¬ 
ia  an,  and  feized  the  government,  founded  a  new  dynafty  of 

ANDHRA  KINGS. 


Balin, 

y,  b.  c, 

908 

Crifhna, 

• 

Srisantacarna, 

Paurnamafa, 

Lambodara, 

Vivilaca 

Meghafwata, 

Vatamana, 

Talaca, 

Sivalwati, 

10, 

Purifhabheru, 

Sunandana, 

Cliacoraca, 

Ba'taca, 

Gomatin, 

JS- 

Purimat, 

Medas'iras, 

Sirafcand’ha, 

Yajnyas'ri, 

Vijaya, 

20. 

Chandrablja, 

21  r  —  456  y. 

After 
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Aft er  the  death  of  Chandr aBi'j  a,  which  happened,  according  to 
the  Hindus,  396  years  before  Vicrama'ditya,  or  452  B.  C.  we  hear 
no  more  of  Magadha  as  an  independent  kingdom;  but  Ra'dha'ca'nt  has 
exhibited  the  names  of  /even  dynaflies,  ■  in  which  feventy-fx  princes  are 
faid  to  have  reigned  one  thoufand  three  hundreds  and  ninety-nine  years  in 
Avahhrili ,  a  town  of  the  Dacjh'm ,  or  South,  which  we  commonly  call 
Decan.  The  names  of  the  feven  dynaflies,  or  of  the  families  who  efla- 
blifhed  them,  are  Ahhira,  Gardahhin,  Canca,  Yavana,  Turujhcara,  Bhu- 
runda ,  Maula ;  of  which  the  Yavanas  are  by  fome,  not  generally,  fuppof- 
ed  to  have  been  lonians,  or  Greeks',  but  the  Turujhcaras  and  Manias  are 
univerfally  believed  to  have  been  Turcs  and  Moguls ;  yet  Radhac'ant 
adds,  “  When  the  Maula  race  was  extinft,  five  princes,  named  Bhunanda, 
“  Bangira ,  Sisunandi,  Yasonandi,  and  Praviraca ,  reigned  an  hundred 
and  fix  years  (or  till  the  year  1053)  m  the  city  of  Cilacilaf  which, 
he  tells  me,  he  imderdands  to  be  in  the  country  of  the  Mahdrajhtras ,  or 
Ma  hr  at  as ;  and  here  ends  his  Indian  Chronology;  for  “  after  Pravi'ra- 
(i  ca,”  fays  he,  “  this  empire  was  divided  among  Mleclihas ,  or  Infidels.’* 
This  account  of  the  feven  modern  dynafies  appears  very  doubtful  in  itfelf, 
and  has  no  relation  to  our  prefent  enquiry;  for  their  dominion  feems 
confined  to  the  Decan ,  without  extending  to  Magadha ;  nor  have  we 
any  reafon  to  believe  that  a  race  of  Grecian  princes  ever  eftablifhed  a 
kingdom  in  either  of  thofe  countries.  As  to  the  Moguls,  their  dynafty 
ftill  fubfifts,  at  lead;  nominally,  unlefs  that  of  Chengiz  be  meant,  and 
his  fucceffors  could  not  have  reigned  in  any  part  of  India  for  the  period 
of  three  hundred  years,  which  is  afiigned  to  the  Manias;  nor  is  it  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  word  Turc,  which  an  Indian  could  have  eafily  pronounced 
and  clearly  exprefled  in  the  IS  agar)  letters,  fliould  have  been  corrupted 
into  Turuficara.  On  the  whole,  we  may  fafely  clofe  the  mofl  authentic 
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fyftem  of  Hindu  Chronology  that  I  have  yet  been  able  to  procure,  with 
the  death  of  Chandrabi'ja.  Should  any  farther  information  be  attain¬ 
able,  we  fhall,  perhaps,  in  due  time,  attain  it  either  from  books  or  infcrip- 
tions  in  the  Sanfcrit  language ;  but,  from  the  materials  with  which  we 
are  at  prefent  fupplied,  we  may  eftablifh  as  indubitable  the  two  following 
propofitions :  that  the  three  firfi  ages  of  the  Hindus  are  chiefly  mytholo¬ 
gical,  whether  their  mythology  was  founded  on  the  dark  enigmas  of 
their  aftronomers,  or  on  the  heroic  fidtions  of  their  poets ;  and  that  the 
fourth ,  or  hfiorlcal ,  age  cannot  be  carried  farther  back  than  about  two 
thoufand  years  before  Christ.  Even  in  the  hiflory  of  the  prefent  age, 

the  generations  of  men  and  the  reigns  of  kings  are  extended  beyond  the 

courfe  of  nature,  and  beyond  the  average  resulting  from  the  accounts  of 
the  Brahmans  themfelves;  for  they  aflign  to  an  hundred  and  forty -  two 
modern  reigns  a  period  of  three  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty  -  three 
years,  or  about  twenty-two  years  to  a  reign  one  with  another;  yet  they 
reprefent  only  four  Canna  princes  on  the  throne  of  Magadha  for  a  period 
of  three  hundred  and  forty-five  years ;  now  it  is  even  more  improbable 
that  four  fucceffive  kings,  fhould  have  reigned  ' eighty -fix . years  and  three 
months  each,  than  that  Nanda  fhould  have  been  king  a  hundred  years, 
and  murdered  at  laft.  Neither  account  can  be  credited  ;  but  that  we 

may  allow  the  highefl  probable  antiquity  to  the  Hindu  government,  let 

us  grant,  that  three  generations  of  men  were  equal  on  an  average  to  an 
hundred  years,  and  that  Indian  princes  have  reigned,  one  with  another, 
two -and- twenty :  then  reckoning  thirty  generations  from  Arjun,  the 
brother  of  Yudhisht’hira,  to  the  extinction  of  his  race,  and  taking 
the  Chinefe  account  of  Buddha’s  birth  from  M.  De  Guignes,  as  the 
mod  authentic  medium  between  Abu’lfazl  and  the  Thibetians,  we  may 
arrange  the  corrected  Hindu  Chronology,  according  to  the  following  table, 

fupplying 
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fupplying  the  word  about  or  nearly  (fince  perfect  accuracy  cannot  be  attained 
and  ought  not  to  be  required)  before  every  date. 


Y.B.C. 


Abhimanyu,ycw  o/"Arjun,  2029 

Pradyota,  '  1029 

Buddha,  1027 

Nanda,  699 

Balin,  149 

VlCRAMADITYA,  56 

De'vapa'la,  king  o/’Gaur,  23 


If  we  take  the  date  of  Buddha*  s  appearance  from  Abu’lfazl,  we  mud: 
place  Abhimanyu  2368  years  before  Christ,  unlefs  we  calculate  from 
the  twenty  kings  of  Magadha ,  .and  allow  /even  hundred  years,  inftead  of  a 
thoufand ,  between  Arjun  and  Pradyo'ta,  which  will  bring  us  again  very 
nearly  to  the  date  exhibited  in  the  table  ;  and,  perhaps,  we  can  hardly  ap¬ 
proach  nearer .  to  the  truth.  As  to  Raja  Nanda,  if  he  really  fat  on  the 
throne  a  whole  century,  we  muft  bring  down  the  Andhra  dynafty  to  the  age 
of  Vicrama'dity  a,  who  with  his  feudatories  had  probably  obtained  fo 
much -power  during  the  reign  of  thofe  princes,  that  they  had  little  more 
ithan  ia  nominal  fovereignty,  which  ended  with  Chandrabi'ja  in  the 
/  third  or  fourth  century  of  the  Cliriftian  era  ;  having,  no  doubt,  been 
;  long  reduced  to  infignificance  by  the  kings  of  Gaur,  defeended  from  Go'- 
pa'la.  But,  if  the  author  of  the  Dabijlan  be  warranted  in  fixing  the  birth 
of  Buddha  ten  years  before  the  Caliyug ,  we  mull  thus  correct  the  Chrono¬ 
logical  Table : 


Buddha 
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Buddha, 

Paricfhit, 

Pradyota  (reckoning  20  or  30  generations) 


Y.  B.  C. 

1027 

1017 

3 1 7  or  17 


Nanda, 


y.  a.  c, 

13  or  313 


This  corredion  would  oblige  us  to  place  Vicrama'ditya  before 
Nanda,  to  whom,  as  all  the  Pandits  agree,  he  was  long  poderior ;  and, 
if  this  be  an  hidorical  fad,  it  feems  to  confirm  the  Bhagawatamrita ,  which 
fixes  the  beginning  of  the  CaJiyug  about  a  thoufand  years  before  Buddha  ; 
befides  that  Balin  would  then  be  brought  down  at  lead  to  the  fixth,  and 
Chandrabi'ja  to  the  tenth  century  after  Christ,  without  leaving  room 
for  the  fubfequent  dynadies,  if  they  reigned  fucceflively* 

Thus  have  we  given  a  fketch  of  Indian  hidory  through  the  longed 
period  fairly  affignable  to  it,  and  have  traced  the  foundation  of  the 
Indian  empire  above  three  thoufand  eight  hundred  years  from  the  prefent 
time ;  but,  on  a  fubjed  in  itfelf  fo  obfcure,  and  fo  much  clouded  by  the 
fidions  of  the  Brahmans ,  who,  to  aggrandize  themfelves,  have  defignedly 
raifed  their  antiquity  beyond  the  truth,  we  mud  be  fatisfied  with  pro¬ 
bable  conjedure  and  jud  reafoning  from  the  bed  attainable  data  ;  nor 
can  we  hope  for  a  fydem  of  Indian  Chronology,  to  which  no  objedion 
can  be  made,  unlefs  the  adronomical  books  in  Sanfcrit  drall  clearly 
afcertain  the  places  of  the  colures  in  fome  precife  years  of  the  hidorical 
age,  not  by  loofe  traditions,  like  that  of  a  coarfe  obfervation  by  Chiron, 
Vol.  II.  T  who 
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who  pollibly  never  exifted  (for  “  he  lived,”  fays  Newton,  “  in  the  golden 
“  age,”  which  mtift  long  have  preceded  the  Argonautic  expedition)  but  by 
fuch  evidence  as  our  own  aftronomers  and  fcholars  fhall  allow  to  be  unex¬ 
ceptionable. 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE, 

ACCORDING  TO  ONE  OF  THE  HYPOTHESES  INTIMATED  IN  THE 

PRECEDING  TRACT. 


CHRISTIAN 

HINDU. 

Yean  from  178S 

and  MUSELMAN. 

of  our  era. 

Adam, 

Menu  I.  Age  I. 

5794 

Noah, 

Menu  II. 

4737 

Deluge, 

4>3S 

Nimrod , 

Hiranyacafipu.  Age  II. 

4006 

Bel , 

Bali , 

3892 

Rama, 

Rama.  Age  III. 

38i7 

Noah’s  death. 

-~-4 

OO 

"*1 

Pradyota , 

28l7 

Buddha.  Age  IV. 

281 5 

Nanda , 

2487 

Balin, 

5937 

*, Vicramaditya , 

1844 

Devafala , 

1811 

Christ, 

*787 

Nardyanpdla , 

1721 

Saeas 

1709 

Wahd , 

1080 

Mahmud , 

7  86 

Cheng  iz. 

54$ 

Taim&r, 

39i 

Babur , 

276 

Nadir/hah, 

49 

T  2 

ON 
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ON  THE  CURE  OF  THE  ELEPHANTIASIS, 


BY  AT’HAR  A  LI'  KHAN  OF  DEHLI. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

A  MONG  the  affliding  maladies,  which  punifh  the  vices  and  try 
the  virtues  of  mankind,  there  are  few  diforders,  of  which  the 
confequences  are  more  dreadful,  or  the  remedy  in  general  more  defperate, 
than  the  judham  of  the  Arabs,  or  khbrah  of  the  Indians.  It  is  alfo  called 
in  Arabia  dauVafad:  a  name  correfponding  with  the  Leontiafis  of  the 
Greeks,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  given  in  allufion  to  the  grim,  diftraded, 
and  lion-like  countenances  of  the  miferable  perfons  who  are  affeded 
with  it.  The  more  common  name  of  the  diftemper  is  Elephantiafis,  or, 
as  Lucretius  calls  it,  Elephas ,  becaufe  it  renders  the  fkin  like  that 
of  an  Elephant ,  uneven  and  wrinkled,  with  many  tubercles  and  furrows  5 
but  this  complaint  mud  not  be  confounded  with  the  dduTfil ,  or  j welled 
legs ,  defcribed  by  the  Arabian  phyficians,  and  very  common  in  this 
country.  It  has  no  fixed  name  in  Englijh ,  though  Hillary,  in  his 
Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes  of  Barbadoes,  calls  it  the  leprojy  of  the  joints , 
becaufe  it  principally  affeds  the  extremities  y  which  in  the  laft  ftage  of 
the  malady  are  diftorted,  and  at  length  drop  off ;  but,  fince  it  is  in  truth 
a  diftemper  corrupting  the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  and  therefore  confidered 
by  Paul  of  ASgina  as  an  univerfal  ulcer,  it  requires  a  more  general 
appellation,  and  may  properly  be  named  the  Black  Leproty ;  which  term 
is  in  fad  adopted  by  M,  Boissieu  de  Sauvages  and  Gorrceus,  in 
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contradiftindtion  to  the  White  Leprofy,  or  the  Beres  of  the  Arabst  and 
Leuce  of  the  Greeks . 

This  difeafe,  by  whatever  name  we  diftinguifh  it,  is  peculiar  to  hot 
climates,  and  has  rarely  appeared  in  Europe.  The  philofophical  poet  of 
Rome  fuppofes  it  confined  to  the  Banks  of  the  Nile ;  and  it  has  certainly 
been  imported  from  Africa  into  the  Weft  India- Iflands  by  the  black  flaves, 
who  carried  with  them  their  refentment  and  their  revenge ;  but  it  has 
been  long  known  in  Hindujlan :  and  the  writer  of  the  following  Diflerta- 
tion,  whofe  father  was  phyfician  to  Na'dirsha'h,  and  accompanied  him 
from  Berfia  to  Dehli,  .alfu res  me  that  it  rages  with  virulence  among  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Calcutta.  His  oblervation,  that  it  is  frequently  a 
confequence  of  the  venereal  infection,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
it  might  be  radically  cured  by  Mercury ;  which  has,  neverthelefs,  been 
found  j  ineffedual,  and  even  hurtful,  as  Hillary  reports,  in  the 
.Wef:  Indies.  The  juice  of  hemlock^  fuggefted  by  the  learned  Michael  is, 
and  approved  by  his  medical  friend  Roederer,  might  be  very  efficacious 
at  the  beginning  of  the  diforder,  or  in  the  milder  forts  of  it;  but,  in 
the  cafe  of  a  malignant  and  inveterate  judham}  we  muft  either  adminifter 
a  remedy  of  the  higheft  power,  or,  agreeably  to  the  defponding  opinion 
of  Celsus,  leave  the  patient  to  his  fate ,  injlead  of  teafmg  him  with 
fruitlefs  medicines ,  and  fuffer  him,  in  the  forcible  words  of  Aretveus, 
to  fink  from  inextricable  flumber  into  death.  The  life  of  a  man  is, 
however,  fo  dear  to  him  by  nature,  and  in  general  fo  valuable  to  fociety, 
that  we  fhould  never  defpond  while  a  fpark  of  it  remains.;  and, 
whatever  apprehenfions  may  be  formed  of  future  danger  'from  the 
diflant  effedts  of  arfenic ,  even  though  it  fhould  eradicate  a  prefent 
malady,  yet,  as  no  fuch  inconvenience  has  arifen  from  the  ufe  of  it 
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in  India ,  and,  as  Experience  muft  ever  prevail  over  Theory,  1  cannot  help 
wifhing  that  this  ancient  Hindu  medicine  may  be  fully  tried  under  the 
infpedtion  of  our  European  Surgeons,  whofe  minute  accuracy  and  fteady 
attention  muft  always  give  them  a  claim  to  fuperiority  over  the  moft  learned 
natives ;  but  many  of  our  countrymen  have  aflured  me,  that  they  by  no 
means  entertain  a  contemptuous  opinion  of  the  native  medicines,  efpecially 
in  difeafes  of  the  fkin.  Should  it  be  thought  that  the  mixture  of  fulphur 
muft  render  the  poifon  lefs  adlive,  it  may  be  advifable  at  firft  to  adminiftet 
orpiment,  inftead  of  the  cryftalline  arfenic • 
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ON  THE  CURE  OF  THE  ELEPHANTIASIS  AND  OTHER 

DISORDERS  OF  TPIE  BLOOD, 


GOD  IS  THE  ALL-TOJVERFUL  HEALER . 


jN  the  year  of  the  Messiah  1783,  when  the  worthy  and  refpedVable 
Matilavi  Mi'r  Muhammed  Husai'n,  who  excels  in  every  branch  of 
ufeful  knowledge,  accompanied  Mr.  Richard  Johnson  from  Lachnau 
to  Calcutta ,  he  vifited  the  humble  writer  of  this  trad,  who  had  long 
been  attached  to  him  with  fincere  affe&ion ;  and,  in  the  courle  of  their 
converfation,  *  One  of  the  fruits  of  my  late  excurfion,’  faid  he,  4  is  apre« 
4  fent  for  you,  which  fuits  your  profeffion,  and  will  be  generally  ufeful 
4  to  our  fpecies.  Conceiving  you  to  be  worthy  of  it  by  reafon  of  your 
4  affiduity  in  medical  enquiries,  I  have  brought  you  a  prefcription,  the 
4  ingredients  of  which  are  eafily  found,  but  not  eafily  equalled  as  a  powrer- 
4  ful  remedy  againft  all  corruptions  of  the  blood,  the  judham ,  and  the 
4  Perfian  fire,  the  remains  of  which  are  a  fource  of  infinite  maladies.  It 
4  is  an  old  fecret  of  the  Hindu  phyficiansj  who  applied  it  alfo  to  the 
4  cure  of  cold  and  moift  diftempers ;  as  the  palfy,  diftortions  of  the 
4  face,  relaxation  of  the  nerves,  and  fimilar  difeafes :  its  efficacy  too  has 
4  been  proved  by  long  experience  -3  and  this  is  the  method  of  prepar- 
a  ing  it. 

4  Take  of  white  arfenic ,  fine  and  frefh,  one  tola ;  of  picked  black  pepper 

•  fix  times  as  much :  let  both  be  well  beaten  at  intervals,  for  four  days  fuc- 

*  ceffively,  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  then  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  in 

Vo l.  II.  U  4  one 
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‘  one  of  ftone  with  a  ftone-peftle,  and  thus  completely  levigated,  a  little 
6  water  being  mixed  with  them.  Make  pills  of  them  as  large  as  tares  or 
£  fmall  pulfe,  and  keep  them  dry  in  a  fhady  place  *. 

4  One  of  thofe  pills  muft  be  fwallowed  morning  and  evening  with 
4  fome  betel- leaf,  or,  in  countries  where  betel  is  not  at  hand,  with  cold 
4  water.  If  the  body  be  cleanfed  from  foulnefs  and  obftrudlions  by  gentle 
4  cathartics  and  bleeding,  before  the  medicine  is  adminiftered,  the  remedy 
4  will  be  fpeedier.’ 

The  principal  ingredient  of  this  medicine  is  the  arfenic ,  which  the 
Arabs  call  Jhucc ,  the  Perjians  mergi  mujh ,  or  moufe-bane ,  and  the  Indi¬ 
ans  fane' hy  a  \  a  mineral  fubftance,  ponderous  and  cryjlalltne :  the  orpimenty 
or  yellow  arfenic,  is  the  weaker  fort.  It  is  a  deadly  poifon,  and  fo 
fubtil,  that,  when  mice  are  killed  by  it,  the  very  fmell  of  the  dead  will 
deftroy  the  living  of  that  fpecies.  After  it  has  been  kept  about  feven 


*  The  loweft  weight  in  general  ufe  among  the  Hindus  is  the  reti,  called  in  Sanfcrit  either 
rettica  or  rafiica,  indicating  rednefis ,  and  crijhnala  from  crijhna,  black.  It  is  the  red  and  black  feed 
of  the  £Kw/«-plant,  which  is  a  creeper  of  the  fame  clafs  and  order  at  leaf!  with  the  glycyrrJiiza  ; 
but  I  take  this  from  report,  having  never  examined  its  blofloms.  One  rattica  is  faid  to  be  of 
equal  weight  with  three  barley-corns,  or  four  grains  of  rice  in  the  hufk;  and  eight  ^//-weights, 
ufed  by  jewellers,  are  equal  to  feven  carats.  I  have  weighed  a  number  of  the  feeds  in  dia- 
mond-fcales,  and  find  the  average  apothecary’s  weight  of  one  feed  to  be  a  grain  andfive-fixteenths . 
Now  in  the  Hindu  medical  books  ten  of  the  rattica-feeds  are  one  majhaca ,  and  eight  majhacas 
make  a  tblaca  or  tola  ;  but  in  the  law-books  of  Bengal  a  majhaca  confifts  of  fix  teen  rafticas ,  and 
a  tblaca  of  Jive  tnajhas  ;  and,  according  to  fome  authorities,  five  retis  only  go  to  one  majha ,  fix- 
teen  of  which  make  a  tblaca .  We  may  obferve,  that  the  filver  rcti- weights,  ufed  by  the  gold- 
fmiths  at  Banares,  are  twice  as  heavy  as  the  fieeds ;  and  thence  it  is  that  eight  retis  are  com¬ 
monly  faid  to  conftitute  one  majha ,  that  is,  eight  filver  weights,  or fixteen  feeds  ;  eighty  of  which 
feeds,  or  105  grains,  conftitute  the  quantity  of  arfenic  in  the  Hindu  prefcription. 
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years,  it  lofes  much  of  its  force ;  its  colour  becomes  turbid  j  and  its 
weight  is  diminifhed.  This  mineral  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  fourth  degree  :  it 
caufes  fuppuration,  diffolves  or  unites,  according  to  the  quantity  given  ; 
and  is  very  ufeful  in  clofing  the  lips  of  wounds  when  the  pain  is  too  intenfe 
to  be  borne.  An  unguent  made  of  it  with  oils  of  any  fort,  is  an  effectual 
remedy  for  fome  cutaneous  diforders,  and,  mixed  with  rofe-water,  it  is 
good  for  cold  tumours,  and  for  the  dropfy ;  but  it  muft  never  be  adminif- 
tered  without  the  greateft  caution;  for  fuch  is  its  power,  that  the  fmallcfl 
quantity  of  it  in  powder,  drawn,  like  alcohol ,  between  the  eye-lafhes, 
would  in  a  fingle  day  entirely  corrode  the  coats  and  humours  of  the  eye ; 
and  fourteen  ret  is  of  it  would  in  the  fame  time  deftroy  life.  The  belt  anti¬ 
dote  againft  its  effeCts  are  the  fcrapings  of  leather  reduced  to  allies.  If  the 
quantity  of  arfenic  taken  be  accurately  known,  four  times  as  much  of  thofe 
afhes,  mixed  with  water,  and  drank  by  the  patient,  will  (heath  and  coun¬ 
teract  the  poifon. 

The  writer,  conformably  to  the  directions  of  his  learned  friend,  pre¬ 
pared  the  medicine ;  and,  in  the  fame  year,  gave  it  to  numbers,  who 
were  reduced  by  the  difeafes  above  mentioned  to  the  point  of  death. 
God  is  his  witnefs  that  they  grew  better  from  day  to  day,  were  at  laft 
completely  cured,  and  are  now  living  (except  one  or  two,  who  died  of 
other  diforders)  to  atteft  the  truth  of  this  alfertion.  One  of  his  firft 
•patients  was  a  Pars >,  named  Menuchehr,  who  had  come  from  Surat 
to  this  city,  and  had  fixed  his  abode  near  the  writer’s  houfe.  He  was  fo 
cruelly  afflicted  with  a  confirmed  lues,  here  called  the  Perfum  Fire ,  that  his 
hands  and  feet  were  entirely  ulcerated,  and  almofl  corroded,  fo  that  he  be¬ 
came  an  objeCt  of  difgult  and  abhorrence.  This  man  confulted  the  writ¬ 
er  on  his  cafe,  the  (late  of  which  he  difclofed  without  referve.  Some 
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blood  was  taken  from  him  on  the  fame  day,  and  a  cathartic  adminiftered 
on  the  next.  On  the  third  day  he  began  to  take  the  arfenic  pills ,  and, 
by  the  bleffing  of  God,  the  virulence  of  his  diforder  abated  by  degrees, 
until  figns  of  returning  health  appeared  :  in  a  fortnight  his  recovery  was 
complete,  and  he  was  bathed,  according  to  the  practice  of  our  phyficians. 
He  feemed  to  have  no  virus  left  in  his  blood,  and  none  has  been  fince  per¬ 
ceived  by  him. 

But  the  power  of  this  medicine  has  chiefly  been  tried  in  the  cure  of 
the  juzam,  as  the  word  is  pronounced  in  India:  a  diforder  infecting  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood,  and  thence  called  by  fome  fifddi  khan.  The  for¬ 
mer  name  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  root,  fignifying,  in  general,  amputa - 
tioriy  maiming,  excifion ,  and,  particularly,  the  truncation  or  erofion  of  the 
fingers ,  which  happens  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  extremely 
contagious ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  the  Prophet  faid,  ferru  mindhnejdhu - 
mi  cania  teferru  mind l  djad ,  or,  ‘  Flee  from  a  perfon  afflidted  with  the 
*  judham,  as  you  would  flee  from  a  liond  The  author  of  the  Bahhrulja - 
wahir ,  or  Sea  of  Pearls ,  ranks  it  as  an  infectious  malady  with  the  meajles, 
the fnall-pox ,  and  the  plague.  It  is  alfo  hereditary ,  and,  in  that  refpedt, 
clafled  by  medical  writers  with  the  gout ,  the  confumption ,  and  the  zvhite 
leprofy. 

A  common  caufe  of  this  diftemper  is  the  unwholefome  diet  of  the 
natives,  many  of  whom  are  accuftomed,  after  eating  a  quantity  of  fijhy 
to  fwallow  copious  draughts  of  milk,  which  fail  not  to  caufe  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  yellow  and  black  bile,  which  mingles  itfelf  with  the  blood  and 
corrupts  it.  But  it  has  other  caufes  5  for  a  Brahmen,  who  had  never 
tailed  fifh  in  his  life,  applied  lately  to  the  compofer  of  this  effay,  and 
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appeared  in  the  higheft  degree  affeded  by  a  corruption  of  blood ;  which 
he  might  have  inherited,  or  acquired  by  other  means.  Thofe  whofe 
religion  permits  them  to  eat  beef ,  are  often  expofed  to  the  danger  of  heat¬ 
ing  their  blood  intenfely,  through  the  knavery  of  the  butchers  in  the 
Bazar ,  who  fatten  their  calves  with  Balawer ;  and  thofe  who  are  fo  ill- 
ad  vifed  as  to  take  provocatives,  a  folly  extremely  common  in  India ,  at  firil 
are  infenfible  of  the  mifchief,  but,  as  foon  as  the  increafed  moiflure  is  dif- 
perfed,  find  their  whole  mafs  of  blood  inflamed  and,  as  it  were,  adufl ; 
whence  arifes  the  diforder  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  The  Perjian  (or 
venereal)  fire  generally  ends  in  this  malady,  els  one  DeW  Prasa'd,  lately 
in  the  fervice  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  and  fome  others,  have  convinced  me 
by  an  unreferved  account  of  their  feveral  cafes. 

It  may  here  be  worth  while  to  report  a  remarkable  cafe,  which  was 
related  to  me  by  a  man  who  had  been  afflided  with  the  juzam  near  four  years, 
before  which  time  he  had  been  difordered  with  the  Perfian  fire  $  and,  having 
doled  an  ulcer  by  means  of  a  ftrong  healing  plafler,  was  attacked  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  pain  in  hisjoints.  On  this  he  applied  to  a  Cabiraja ,  or  Hindu  phyfician, 
who  gave  him  fome  pills,  with  a  pofitive  afiurance  that  the  ufe  of  them 
would  remove  his  pain  in  a  few  days  ;  and  in  a  few  days  it  was,  in  fad, 
wholly  removed  ;  but" a  very  fhort  time  after,  the  fymptoms  of  the  juzam  ap¬ 
peared,  which  continually  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  his  fingers  and 
toes  were  on  the  point  of  dropping  off.  It  was  afterwards  difeovered,  that 
the  pills  which  he  had  taken  were  made  of  cinnabar,  a  common  preparation 
of  the  Hindus the  heat  of  which  had  firfi  ftirred  the  humours,  which, 
on  flopping  the  external  difeharge,  had  fallen  on  the  joints,  and  then  had 
occafioned  a  quantity  of  adufl  bile  to  mix  itfelf  with  the  blood  and  infecl  the 
whole  mafs. 
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Of  this  dreadful  complaint,  however  caufed,  the  firft  fymptoms  are  a 
numbnefs  and  rednefs  of  the  whole  body,  and  principally  of  the  tace,  an 
impeded  hoarfe  voice,  thin  hair  and  even  baldnefs,  offenfive  perfpiration  and 
breath,  and  whitlows  on  the  nails.  The  cure  is  beft  begun  with  copious 
bleeding  and  cooling  drink,  fuch  as  a  decoftion  of  the  iiilufer ,  or 
Nymphea,  and  of  violets,  -with  fome  dofes  of  manna;  after  which  ftronger 
cathartics  muft  be  adminiftered.  But  no  remedy  has  proved  fo  effica¬ 
cious  as  the  pills  compoled  of  arfenic  and  pepper.  One  inftance  of 
their  effect  may  here  be  mentioned;  and  many  more  may  be.  added,  if 
required. 

In  the  month  of  February,  in  the  year  juft  mentioned,  one  Shaikh 
Ramaza'ni',  who  was  then  an  upper-fervant  to  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
had  fo  corrupt  a  mafs  of  blood,  that  a  black  leprofy  of  his  joints  was 
approaching;  and  moft  of  his  limbs  began  to  be  ulcerated :  in  this  con¬ 
dition  he  applied  to  the  writer,  and  requefted  immediate  affiftance.  Though 
the  difordered  ftate  of  his  blood  was  evident  on  infpeftion,  and  required 
no  particular  declaration -of  it,  yet  many  queftions  were  put  to  him;  and 
it  was  clear  from- his  anfwers  that  he  had  a  confirmed  juzam :  he  then 
loft  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and,  after  due  preparation,  took  the  arfenic- 
pills.  After  the  firft  week  his  malady  feemed  alleviated;  in  the  fecond  it 
was  confiderably  diminifhed  ;  and  in  the  third  fo  entirely  removed,  that 
the  patient  went  into  the.  bath  of  health,  as  a  token  that  he  no  longer  needed 
a  phylician. 
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jF  evidence  be  required  to  prove  that-  chefs  was  invented  by  the  Hin - 
**■  dus,  we  may  be  fatisfied  with  the  teftimony  of  the  Perjians ;  who, 
though  as  much  inclined  as  -other  nations  to  appropriate  the  ingenious 
inventions  of  a  ^foreign  people,  unanimoufly  agree  that  the  game  was 
imported  from  the  weft  of  India ,  together  with  the  charming  fables  of 
Vishnusarman,  in  the  fixth  century  of  our  era.  It  feems  to  have  been 
immemorially  known  in  Hinclujlan  by  the  name  of  Chaturanga ,  that  is, 
the  four  angas,  or  members ,  of  an  army,  which  are  faid  in  the  Amaracojha 
to  be  hajlyas'waraf  hapadatam,  or  elephants ,  horfes ,  chariots,  and  foot -Jolli¬ 
ers  ;  and,  in  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  frequently  ufed  by  epic  poets 
in  their  defcriptions  of  real  <  armies.  By  a  natural  corruption  of  the 
pure  Sanfcrit  word,  it  was  changed  by  the  old  Perjians  into  Chatrang ; 
but  the  Arabs,  who  foon  after  took  pofteffion  of  their  country,  had 
neither  the  initial  nor  final  letter  of  that  word  in  their  alphabet,  and 
confequently  altered  it  further  into  Shatranj ,.  which  found  its  way  pre- 
fently  into  the  modern  Perfian,  and  at  length  into  the  dialedts  of  India , 
where  the  true  derivation  of  the  name  is  known  only  to  the  learned.  Thus 
has  a  very  fignificant  word  in  the  facred  language  of  the  Brahmans  been 
transformed  by  fucceffive  -changes  into  axedrez,fcacchi,  echecs ,  chejs  and, 
by  a  whimfical  concurrence  of  circumftances,  given  birth  to  the  E?iglijh 
word  check ,  and  even  a  name  to  the  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain .  The 
beautiful  fimplicity  and  extreme  perfection  of  the  game,  as  it  is  commonly 
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played  in  Europe  and  Afia,  convince  me  that  it  was  invented  by  one 
effort  of  fome  great  genius ;  not  completed  by  gradual  improvements,  but 
formed,  to  ufe  the  phraie  of  Italian  critics,  by  the  firjl  intention ;  yet  of 
this  fimple  game,  fo  exquifitely  contrived,  and  fo  certainly  invented  in 
India ,  I  cannot  find  any  account  in  the  claffical  writings  of  the  Brahmans, 
It  is,  indeed,  confidently  afferted,  that  Sanfcrit  books  on  Chefs  exift  in 
this  country ;  and,  if  they  can  be  procured  at  Banares,  they  will  affured- 
ly  be  lent  to  us  :  at  prelent  1  can  only  exhibit  a  defcription  of  a  very 
ancient  Indian  game  of  the  fame  kind ;  but  more  complex,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  more  modern  than  the  fimple  Chefs  of  the  Perfians,  This 
game  is  alfo  called  Chaturanga ,  but  more  frequently  Chaturaj },  or  the 
four  Kings ,  fince  it  is  played  by  four  perfons  reprefenting  as  many 
princes,  two  allied  armies  combating  on  each  fide.  The  defcription 
is  taken  from  the  Bhawijhya  Puran in  which  Yudhisht’hir  is 
reprelented  converfing  with  Vya'sa,  who  explains,  at  the  king’s  re* 
quell:,  the  form  of  the  fictitious  warfare,  and  the  principal  rules  of  it. 
ct  Having  marked  eight  fquares  on  all  fides,”  fays  the  lage,  ‘f  place  the  red 
({  army  to  the  eaft,  the  green  to  the  fouth,  the  yellow  to  the  weft,  and 
<(  the  black  to  the  north:  let  the  elephant  ftand  on  the  left  of  the  hing\ 
“  next  to  him  the  horfe  •,  then  the  boat $  and,  before  them  all,  four 
“  foot-foldiersy  but  the  boat  mull  be  placed  in  the  angle  of  the  board.” 
From  this  paffage  it  clearly  appears,  that  an  army,  with  its  four  angas9 
muftj.be  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  board,  fince  an  elephant  could  not 
(land  in  any  other  pofition  on  the  left  hand  of  each  king ;  and  Ra'dha- 
jCa'nt  informed  me,  that  the  board  confifted,  like  ours,  of  fixty-four 
•fquares,  half  of  them  occupied  by  the  forces,  and  half  vacant.  He  added* 
that  this  game  is  mentioned  in  the  oldeft:  law-books,  and  that  it  was 
invented  by  the  wife  of  Ra'van,  king  of  Lanca9  in  order  to  amufe  him 
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With  an  image  of  war,  while  his  metropolis  was  clofely  befieged  by 
Ra'ma  in  the  fecond  age  of  the  world.  He  had  not  heard  the  ftory  told 
by  Firdausi  near  the  clofe  of  the  & hdhndmah,  and  it  was  probably 
carried  into  Perjia  from  Cdnyctcuvja  by  Borzu,  the  favourite  phyfcian , 
thence  called  Vaidyapnya ,  of  the  great  Anu'shirav'an  ;  but  he  faid 
that  the  Brahmans  of  Gamy  or  Bengal ,  were  once  celebrated  for  fuperior 
fkill  in  the  game,  and  that  his  father,  together  with  his  fpiritual  preceptor 
Jag ann a Vh,  now  living  at  Triheni ,  had  inftrufted  two  young  Brah¬ 
mans  in  all  the  rules  of  it,  and  had  Tent  them  to  Jayanagar  at  the  requeft 
of  the  late  Raja,  who  had  liberally  rewarded  them.  A  flip  or  boat  is 
fubflituted,  we  fee,  in  this  complex  game  for  the  rafh,  or  armed  chariot , 
which  the  Bengalefe  pronounce  rot'll ,  and  which  the  Perfians  changed  into 
rokh,  whence  came  the  rook  of  fome  European  nations ;  as  the  vierge  and 
fol  of  the  French  are  fuppofed  to  be  corruptions  of  ferz  and  fil,  the  prime 
minifler  and  elephant  of  the  Perfians  and  Arabs.  It  were  vain  to  feek 
an  etymology  of  the  word  rook  in  the  modern  P  erf  an  language  ;  for,  in 
all  the  paffages  extrafted  from  Firdausi  and  Ja'mt,  where  rokh  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  mean  a  hero,  or  a  fabulous  bird,  it  fignifies,  I  believe,  no  more 
than  a  cheek  or  a  face  ;  as  in  the  following  defcription  of  a  proceffion 
in  Egypt :  (e  When  a  thoufand  youths,  like  cypreffes,  box-trees,  and  firs, 
“  with  locks  as  fragrant,  cheeks  as  fair,  and  bofoms  as  delicate  as  lilies 
<«  of  the  valley,  were  marching  gracefully  along,  thou  wouldfl  have  faid 
4t  that  the  new  fpring  was  turning  his  face  (not  as  Hyde  tranflates  the 
“  words,  carried  on  rokhs)  from  ftation  to  ftation and,  as  to  the  battle 
of  the  duwdzdeh  rokh ,  which  D’herbelot  fuppofes  to  mean  douze 
preux  chevaliers ,  I  am  ftrongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  phrafe  only 
fignifies  a  combat  of  twelve perfons face  to  face ,  or  fix  on  a  fide.  I  cannot 
agree  with  my  friend  Radha'ca'nt,  that  a  flip  is  properly  introduced 
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in  this  imaginary  warfare  inftead  of  a  chariot ,  in  which  the  old  Indian 
warriors  conftantly  fought ;  for,  though  the  king  might  be  fuppofed  to 
lit  in  a  car,  fo  that  the  four  angas  would  be  complete,  and  though  it  may 
often  be  neceffary  in  a  real  campaign  to  pafs  rivers  or  lakes,  yet  no  river 
is  marked  on  the  Indian  as  it  is  on  the  Chinefe  chefs-board ;  and  the 
intermixture  of  (hips  with  horfes,  elephants,  and  infantry  embattled  on 
a  plain,  is  an  abfurdity  not  to  be  defended.  The  ufe  of  dice  may,  per. 
haps,  be  juftified  in  a  reprefentation  of  war,  in  which  fortune  has  un- 
queftionably  a  great  fhare  ;  but  it  feems  to  exclude  chefs  from  the  rank 
which  has  been  afligned  to  it  among  the  fciences,  and  to  give  the 
game  before  us  the  appearance  of  whif,  except  that  pieces  are  ufed  open* 
ly,  inftead  of  cards  which  are  held  concealed.  Neverthelefs,  we  find  that 
the  moves  in  the  game  defcribed  by  Vya'sa  were  to  a  certain  degree 
regulated  by  chance ;  for  he  proceeds  to  tell  his  royal  pupil,  that,  44  if 
14  cinque  be  thrown,  the  king  or  a  pawn  muft  be  moved ;  if  quatre ,  the 
44  elephant ;  if  trois,  the  horfe  \  and  if  deux.,  the  boatP 

He  then  proceeds  to  the  moves:  44  the  king  paftes  freely  on  all  fides  but 
44  over  one  fquare  only ;  and  with  the  fame  limitation  the  pawn  moves, 
44  but  he  advances  ftraight  forward  and  kills  his  enemy  through  an 
44  angle  $  the  elephant  marches  in  all  directions  as  far  as  his  driver 
44  pleafes  j  the  horfe  runs  obliquely,  traverfing  three  fquares;  and  the 
44  Jhip  goes  over  two  fquares  diagonally.”  The  elephant,  we  find,  has  the 
powers  of  our  queen ,  as  we  are  pleafed  to  call  the  minifer ,  or  general 
of  the  Perfans ;  and  the  fip  has  the  motion  of  the  piece  to  which  we 
give  the  unaccountable  appellation  of  bifop,  but  with  a  reftriction  which 
muft  greatly  leften  his  value. 
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The  bard  next  exhibits  a  few  general  rules  and  fuperficial  directions 
for  the  conduct  of  the  game.  “  The  pawns  and  the  /hip  both  kill  and  may 
(i  be  voluntarily  killed  ;  while  the  king,  the  elephant ,  and  the  horfe,  may 
ft  flay  the  foe,  but  cannot  expofe  themfelves  to  be  flain.  Let  each  player 
“  preferve  his  own  forces  with  extreme  care,  fecuring  his  king  above 
“  all,  and  not  facriflcing  a  fuperior  to  keep  an  inferior  piece.”  Here 
the  commentator  on  the  Puran  obferves,  that  the  horfe ,  who  has  the 
choice  of  eight  moves  from  any  central  pofition,  mud  be  preferred  to  the 
fhip,  who  has  only  the' choice  of  four',  but  this  argument  would  not 
have  equal  weight  in  the  common  game,  where  the  hifiop  and  tower 
command  a  whole  line,  and  where  a  knight  is  always  of  lefs  value  than 
a  tower  in  aCtion,  or  the  bifhop  of  that  fide  on  which  the  attack  is  be¬ 
gun.  “  It  is  by  the  overbearing  power  of  the  elephant  that  the  king 
“  fights  boldly ;  let  the  whole  army,  therefore,  be  abandoned,  in  order 
ci  to  fecure  the  elephant:  the  king  mufl  never  place  one  elephant  before 
**  another,  according  to  the  rule  of  Go'tama,  unlefs  he  be  compelled 
“  by  want  of  room,  for  he  would  thus  commit  a  dangerous  fault ;  and,  if 
“  he  can  flay  one  of  two  hoftile  elephants,  he  mu  ft  deftroy  that  on  his 
M  left  hand.”  The  laft  rule  is  extremely  obfcure ;  but,  as  Go'tama  was 
an  illuftrious  lawyer  and  philofopher,  he  would  not  have  condefcended 
to  leave  directions  for  the  game  of  Chaturanga ,  if  it  had  not  been  held  in 
great  eftimation  by  the  ancient  fages  of  India . 

All  that  remains  of  the  paflage  which  was  copied  for  me  by  Ra'd- 
ha'ca'nt  and  explained  by  him,  relates  to  the  feveral  modes  in  which 
a  partial  fuccefs  or  complete  victory  may  be  obtained  by  any  one  of  the 
four  players ;  for  we  (hall  fee  that,  as  if  a  difpute  had  arifen  between 
two  allies,  one  of  the  kings  may  afiTume  the  command  of  all  the  forces? 
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and  aim  at  feparate  conqueft.  Firft,  tc  When  any  one  king  has  placed 
“  himfelf  on  the  fquare  of  another  king,  which  advantage  is  called  Sinhct • 
if  fana,  or  the  throne,  he  wins  a  ftake,  which  is  doubled,  if  he  kills  the 
adverfe  monarch  when  he  feizes  his  place ;  and,  if  he  can  feat  himfelf 
{(  on  the  throne  of  his  ally,  he  takes  the  command  of  the  whole  army.” 
Secondly,  “  If  he  can  occupy  fucceffively  the  thrones  of  all  three  prin- 
“  ces,  he  obtains  the  victory,  which  is  named  Chaturdji ,  and  the  ftake 
“  is  doubled  if  he  kills  the  laft  of  the  three  juft  before  he  takes  poffeffion 
“  of  his  throne ;  but,  if  he  kills  him  on  his  throne,  the  ftake  is  quadru- 

pled.”  Thus,  as  the  commentator  remarks,  in  a  real  warfare,  a  king 

may  be  conlidered  as  victorious  when  he  feizes  the  metropolis  of  his  adver- 
fary ;  but,  if  he  can  deftroy  his  foe,  he  difplays  greater  heroifm,  and  re¬ 
lieves  his  people  from  any  further  folicitude.  i(  Both  in  gaining  the 
**  Sinkdfana  and  the  Chaturdji ,  faysVYA'sA  the  king  muft  be  fupported 
u  by  the  elephants ,  or  by  all  the  forces  united.”  Thirdly,  “  When  one 
lt  player  has  his  own  king  on  the  board,  but  the  king  of  his  partner  has 
been  taken,  he  may  replace  his  captive  ally  if  he  can  feize  both  the 
**  adverfe  kings ;  or,  if  he  cannot  effect  their  capture,  he  may  exchange 
u  his  king  for  one  of  them  againft  the  general  rule,  and  thus  redeem 

“  the  allied  prince,  who  will  fupply  his  place.”  This  advantage  has  the 

name  of  Nripacrijht'a,  or  recovered  by  the  king,  and  the  Naucacriflit  a 
feems  to  be  analogous  to  it,  but  confined  to  the  cafe  of  Jhips.  Fourth¬ 
ly,  “  If  a  pawn  can  march  to  any  fquare  on  the  oppofite  extremity  of  the 
“  board  except  that  of  the  king,  or  that  of  the  fliip,  he  aflumes  what- 
“  ever  power  belonged  to  that  fquare ;  and  this  promotion  is  called  Skat'- 
u  pada,  or  the  fix  f  rides .”  Here  we  find  the  rule,  with  a  fingular  excep¬ 
tion  concerning  the  advancement  of  pawns ,  which  often  occafions  a  moft 
interefting  ftruggle  at  our  common  chefs,  and  which  has  furnifhed  the 
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poets  and  moralifts  of  Arabia  and  Perfia  with  many  lively  reflexions  on 
human  life.  It  appears  that  “  this  privilege  of  Shat'pada  was  not  allowable, 
“  in  the  opinion  of  Gotama,  when  a  player  had  three  pawns  on  the 
“  board  ;  but  when  only  one  pawn  and  one  (hip  remained,  the  pawn  might 
«  advance  even  to  the  fquare  of  a  king  or  a  fhip,  and  aflfnme  the  power 
«  of  either.”  Fifthly,  “  According  to  the  Racjhafas ,  or  giants  (that 
“  is,  the  people  of  Lanca,  where  the  game  was  invented)  there  could  be 
«  neither  viXory  nor  defeat  if  a  king  were  left  on  the  plain  without  force  : 
u  a  fituation  which  they  named  Cdcacajht'ha.”  Sixthly,  “  If  three  fhips 
“  happen  to  meet,  and  the  fourth  fhip  can  be  brought  up  to  them  in  the 
**  remaining  angle,  this  has  the  name  of  Vrihannauca  ;  and  the  player  of 
“  the  fourth  feizes  all  the  others.”  Two  or  three  of  the  remaining  cou¬ 
plets  are  fo  dark,  either  from  an  error  in  the  manufcript  or  from  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  language,  that  I  could  not  underftand  the  Pandifs  expla¬ 
nation  of  them,  and  fufpeX  that  they  gave  even  him  very  indiflinX  ideas ; 
but  it  would  be  eafy,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  play  at  the  game  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  rules,  and  a  little  praXice  would  perhaps  make  the  whole  intelligi¬ 
ble.  One  circumftance  in  this  extraX  from  the  Pur  an  feems  very  furpriz- 
ing  :  all  games  of  hazard  are  pofitively  forbidden  by  Menu,  yet  the  game 
of  Chaturanga,  in  which  dice  are  ufed,  is  taught  by  the  great  Vyas'a 
himfelf,  whofe  law-traX  appears  with  that  of  Go'tama  among  the  eigh¬ 
teen  books  which  form  the  Dhermafaftra ;  but  as  Ra'dha'ca'nt  and 
his  preceptor  JagannaVh  are  both  employed  by  government  in 
compiling  a  Digeft  of  Indian  Laws,  and  as  both  of  them,  efpecially 
the  venerable  Sage  of  Tribeni ,  underftand  the  game,  they  are  able,  I 
prefume,  to  afllgn  reafons  why  it  fhould  have  been  excepted  from  the 
general  prohibition,  and  even  openly  taught  by  ancient  and  modem 
Brahmans, 
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TWO  INSCRIPTIONS  FROM  THE  VINDHYA  MOUNTAINS-. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  SANSCRIT 

BY  CHARLES  WILKINS,  ESQ. 


FIRST  INSCRIPTION,  IN  A  CAYERN,  CALLED  THE  GROT  OF  THE 

RISHIS,  NEAR  GAYA* 

i.  ^NANTA  VARMA,  mafter  of  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who 
was  the  good  fonof  Sree  Sardoola,  by  his  own  birth  and 
great  virtues  clalied  amongft  the  principal  rulers  of  the  earth,  gladly 
caufed  this  ftatue  of  Kreeshna,  of  unfullied  renown,  confirmed  in  the 
world  like  his  own  reputation  and  the  image  of  Kan  teem  atee  to  be,. 

depofited  in  this  great  mountain-cave^ 

2.  Sree  Sardoola,  of  eftablifbed  fame,  jewel  of  the  diadems  of 
kings,  emblem  of  time  to  the  martial  pofleflors  of  the  earth,  to  the  fub- 
miflive  the  tree  of  the  fruit  of  defire,  a  light  to  the  Military  Order, 
whofe  glory  was  not  founded  upon  the  feats  of  a  fingle  battle,  the  ra^- 
viflier  of  female  hearts  and  the  image  of  Smara-^,  became  the  ruler 
of  the  land. 


*  Radha,  the  favourite  miftrefs  of  Kreeshna. 
f  Kama  Dev  a  the  Cupid  of  the  Hindoos, 

3*  Wherever 
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3.  Wherever  Sree  Sardoola  is  wont  to  caft  his  own  difcordant 
fight  towards  a  foe,  and  the  fortunate  ftar,  his  broad  eye  is  enflamed 
with  anger  between  its  expanded  lids ;  there  falleth  a  fiiower  of  arrows 
from  the  ear-drawn  firing  of  the  bow  of  his  fon,  the  renowned  An  ant  a 
Varma,  the  beflower  of  infinite  happinefs. 


SECOND  INSCRIPTION,  IN  A  CAVE  BEHIND  NAGARJENI. 

’•  THE  aufpicious  Sree  Yajna  Varma,  whofe  movement  was  as  the 
fportive  elephant’s  in  the  feafon  of  luft,  was,  like  Manoo 
the  appointer  of  the  military  ftation  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  earth. — By 
whofe  divine  offerings,  the  God  with  a  thoufand  eyes  -f*  being  conftantly 
invited,  the  emaciated  Powlo??iee%,  for  a  long  time  fullied  the  beauty 
of  her  cheeks  with  falling  tears. 

2.  Ananta  Varma  by  name,  the  friend  of  flrangers  ;  renowned  in 
the  world  in  the  character  of  valour;  by  nature  immaculate  as  the  lunar 
beams,  and  who  is  the  offspring  of  Sree  Sardoola  : — By  him  this 
wonderful  flatue  of  Bhootapatee  and  of  Devee  [j,  the  maker  of  all 
things  vifibie  and  invifible  and  the  granter  of  boons,  which  hath  taken 
fan&uary  in  this  cave,  was  caufed  to  be  made.  May  it  protect  the 
univerfe ! 

*  The  firft  iegiflator  of  the  Hindoos. 

o  u 

f  Eendra  a  deification  of  the  Heavens. 

.  o  u 

J  The  wife  of  Eendra . 

000  u  ’  *  u 

||  Seeva,  or  Mahadeva  and  his  confort  in  one  image,  as  a  type  of  the  deities,  Genitor  and  Genitrix • 

3.  The 
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3.  The  firing  of  his  expanded  bow,  charged  with  arrows,  and  drawn  to 
the  extremity  of  the  fhoulder,  burfteth  the  circle’s  centre.  Of  fpacious  brow, 
propitious  diHintion,  and  furpaffing  beauty,  he  is  the  image  of  the  moon 
with  an  undiminifhed  countenance.  Ananta  Varma  to  the  end!  Of 
form  like  Smara  *  in  exiflence,  he  is  feen  with  the  conftant  and  affection¬ 
ate,  Handing  with  their  tender  and  falcinated  eyes  conHantly  fixed  upon  him. 

4.  From  the  machine  his  bow,  reproacher  of  the  crying  Koorara  •f-, 
bent  to  the  extreme,  he  is  endued  with  force  j  from  his  expanded  virtue  he 
is  a  provoker ;  by  his  good  conduct  his  renown  reacheth  to  afar  ;  he  is  a 
hero  by  whofe  courfing  Heeds  the  elephant  is  diHurbed,  and  a  youth  who  is 
the  feat  of  forrow  to  the  women  of  his  foes.  He  is  the  diretor,  and  his 
name  is  Ananta 


*  The  Hindoo  Cu/iid. 

f  A  bird  that  is  conftantly  making  a  noife  before  rain. 
%  This  word  fignifies  eternal  or  infinite. 
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A  DESCRIPTION  OF  ASAM,  BY  MOHAMMED  CAZIM, 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  PERSIAN 

BY  HENRY  VANSITTART,  ESQ.* 


^SAM,  which  lies  to  the  north-eafl  of  Bengal ,  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  river  Brahmaputra,  that  flows  from  Khata.  The  northern 
portion  is  called  Uttarcul ,  and  the  fouthern  Dacjhmcul .  Uttarcul  begins  at 
Gowahutty,  which  is  the  boundary  of  his  Majefty’s  territorial  pofleflions,  and 
terminates  in  mountains  inhabited  by  a  tribe  called  Meeri  Mechmi.  Dacjhin- 
cul  extends  from  the  village  Sidea  to  the.  hills  of  Srinagar .  The  moft  fa¬ 
mous  mountains  to  the  northward  of  Uttarcul  are  thofe  of  Duleh  and  Lan- 
dah  ;  and  to  the  fouthward  of  Dacjhmcul  are  thofe  of  N amt  up  ( Camrup ?) 
fituated  four  days  journey  above  Ghergong ,  to  which  the  Raja  retreated. 
There  is  another  chain  of  hills,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  called  Nanac , 
who  pay  no  revenue  to  the  Raja,  but  profefs  allegiance  to  him,  and  obey  a 
few  of  his  orders.  But  the  Zemleh  tribe  are  entirely  independent  of  him, 
and,  whenever  they  find  an  opportunity,  plunder  the  country  contiguous  to 
their  mountains.  JJam  is  of  an  oblong  figure  :  its  length  is  about  200 
flandard  cofs,  and  its  breadth,  from  the  northern  to  the  fouthern  mountains, 
about  eight  days  journey.  From  Gowahutty  to  Ghergong  are  feventy-five 


*  This  account  of  AJam  was  tranflated  for  the  Society,  but  afterwards  printed  by  the  learned 
tranflator  as  an  appendix  to  his  Adlemgirnamati.  It  is  reprinted  here,  becaufe  our  government 
has  an  intereft  in  being  as  well  acquainted  as  potlible  with  all  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Briti/h 
territories. 


-{■  In  another  copy  this  tribe  are  called  Dufieh . 
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ftandard  cofs ;  and  from  thence  it  is  fifteen  days  journey  to  Khoten ,  which 
was  the  refidence  of  Peer  an  Wifeh  *,  but  is  now  called  Ava  -p,  and  is  the 
capital  of  the  Raja  of  Pegu ,  who  confiders  himfelf  of  the  pofterity  of  that 
famous  General.  The  firft  five  days  journey  from  the  mountains  of  Camrup 
is  performed  through  forefls  and  over  hills,  which  are  arduous  and  difficult 
to  -pafs.  You  then  travel  eaftward  to  Ava  through  a  level  and  fmooth 
country.  To  the  northward  is  the  plain  of  Khata ,  that  has  been  before  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  place  from  whence  the  Brahmaputra  iffues,  which  is  afterwards 
fed  by  feveral  rivers  that  flow  from  the  fouthern  mountains  of  Afam.  The 
principal  of  thefe  is  the  Dhonec ,  which  has  before  occurred  in  this  hiflory.  It 
joins  that  broad  river  at  the  village  Luckeigereh . 

Between  thefe  rivers  is  an  ifland  well  inhabited,  and  in  an  excellent 
ftate  of  tillage.  It  contains  a  fpacious,  clear,  and  pleafant  country,  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  diftance  of  about  fifty  cofs.  The  cultivated  track  is  bound¬ 
ed  by  a  thick  foreft,  which  harbours  elephants,  and  where  thofe  animals 
may  be  caught,  as  well  as  in  four  or  five  other  forefts  of  Afam.  If 
there  be  occafion  for  them,  five  or  fix  hundred  elephants  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  a  year.  Acrofs  the  Dhonec ,  which  is  the  fide  of  Ghergong ,  is 
a  wide,  agreeable,  and  level  country,  which  delights  the  heart  of  the  be¬ 
holder.  The  whole  face  of  it  is  marked  with  population  and  tillage; 
and  it  prefents  on  every  fide  charming  profpe&s  of  ploughed  fields,  har- 


*  According  to  Khondemir ,  Peeran  Wifeh  was  one  of  the  nobles  of  Afrafab ,  King  of  Turan, 
^contemporary  with  Kaicaus ,  fecond  prince  of  the  Kianian  dynafty.  In  the  Ferhung  Jehangeery 
and  Borhaun  Kated  (two  Perfian  Dictionaries)  Peeran  is  defcribed  as  one  of  th tPehlvvan  or  heroes 
of  Fur  an,  and  General  under  Afrafiab ,  the  name  of  whole  father  was  Wifeh. 

f  This  is  a  palpable  miftake.  Khoten  lies  to  the  north  of  Himalaya;  and  Pirdn  Vfah  could 
r.ever  have  feen  Ava , 

veils. 
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Veils,  gardens,  and  groves.  All  the  ifland  before  defcribed  lies  in  Dac- 
jh'mcul.  From  the  village  Selagereh  to  the  city  of  Ghergong ,  is  a  fpace  of 
about  fifty  cofs,  filled  with  fuch  an  uninterrupted  range  of  gardens, 
plentifully  Hocked  with  fruit-trees,  that  it  appears  as  one  garden.  With¬ 
in  them  are  the  houfes  of  the  peafants,  and  a  beautiful  affemblage  of  co¬ 
loured  and  fragrant  herbs,  and  of  garden  and  wild  flowers  blowing  to¬ 
gether.  As  the  country  is  overflowed  in  the  rainy  feafon,  a  high  and 
broad  caufeway  has  been  raifed  for  the  convenience  of  travellers  from  Sa- 
lagereh  to  Ghergong ,  which  is  the  only  uncultivated  ground  that  is  to 
be  feen.  Each  fide  of  this  road  is  planted  with  lhady  bamboos,  the  tops 
of  which  meet,  and  are  intertwined.  Amongfl  the  fruits  which  this 
country  produces,  are  mangoes,  plantains,  jacks,  oranges,  citrons,  limes, 
pine-apples,  and  pumaleh ,  a  fpecies  of  amleh ,  which  has  fuch  an  ex¬ 
cellent  flavour,  that  every  perfon  who  taftes  it  prefers  it  to  the  plum. 
There  are  alfo  cocoa-nut  trees,  pepper  -  vines,  Areca  -trees,  and  the 
Sadij *,  in  great  plenty.  The  fugar-cane  excels  in  foftnefs  and  fvveet- 
nefs,  and  is  of  three  colours,  red,  black,  and  white.  There  is  ginger 
free  from  fibres,  and  betel-vines.  The  flrength  of  vegetation  and  fertility 
of  the  foil  are  fuch,  that  whatever  feed  is  fown,  or  flips  planted,  they 
always  thrive.  The  environs  of  Ghergong  furnifh  fmall  apricots,  yams, 
and  pomegranates ;  but  as  thefe  articles  are  wild,  and  not  affifted  by  cul¬ 
tivation  and  engraftment,  they  are  very  indifferent.  The  principal  crop 
of  this  country  confifls  in  rice  and  majh  ff.  AJes  is  very  fcarce,  and 
wheat  and  barley  are  never  fown.  The  filks  are  excellent,  and  refemble 

*  The  Sadij  is  a  long  aromatic  leaf,  which  has  a  pungent  tafte,  and  is  called  in Sanfcrit  Teja~ 
patra.  In  our  botanical  books  it  bears  the  name  of  Malabathrum ,  or  the  Indian  leaf. 

f  Mq/h  is  a  fpecies  of  grain,  and  Ades  a  kind  of  pea. 
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thole  of  China ;  but  they  manufadure  very  few  more  than  are  required 
for  ufe.  They  are  fuccefsful  in  embroidering  with  flowers,  and  in  weav¬ 
ing  velvet  and  tauthund ,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  filk  of  which  they  make 
tents  and  kenauls *.  Salt  is  a  very  precious  and  lcarce  commodity:  it  is 
found  at  the  bottom  of  fome  of  the  hills ;  but  of  a  bitter  and  pungent 
quality.  A  better  fort  is  in  common  ufe,  which  is  extracted  from  the 
plantain-tree.  The  mountains,  inhabited  by  the  tribe  called  Nanac ,  pro¬ 
duce  plenty  of  excellent  Lignum  Aloes,  which  a  fociety  of  the  natives 
imports  every  year  into  AJam,  and  barters  for  fait  and  grain.  This 
evil-difpofed  race  of  mountaineers  are  many  degrees  removed  from  the 
line  of  humanity,  and  are  deftitute  of  the  charaderiftical  properties  of  a 
man.  They  go  naked  from  head  to  foot,  and  eat  dogs,  cats,  fnakes* 
mice,  rats,  ants,  locufts,  and  every  thing  of  this  fort  which  they  can 
find.  The  hills  of  Camriip ,  Sidea ,  and  Luckigereh ,  fupply  a  fine  fpecies 
of  Lignum  Aloes,  which  finks  in  water.  Several  of  the  mountains  contain 
mufk-deer. 

The  country  of  Utfarcul,  which  is  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  Brahma¬ 
putra,  is  in  the  higheft  flate  of  cultivation,  and  produces  plenty  of  pep¬ 
per  and  Areca- nuts.  It  even furpafles  Dacjhincul  in  population  and  tillage  5 
but,  as  the  latter  contains  a  greater  track  of  wild  forefts,  and  places  diffi¬ 
cult  of  accefs,  the  rulers  of  AJam  have  chofen  to  refide  in  it  for  the 
convenience  of  control,  and  have  ereded  in  it  the  capital  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  breadth  of  Uttarcul ,  from  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  which  is  a  cold  climate,  and  contains  fnow,  is  various, 
but  is  nowhere  lefs  than  fifteen  cofs,  nor  more  than  forty-five  cofs.  The 

*  Kenauts  are  walls  made  to  furround  tents. 
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inhabitants  of  thofe  mountains  are  ftrong,  have  a  robuft  and  refpedable 
appearance,  and  are  of  a  middling  fize.  Their  complexions,  like  thofe 
of  the  natives  of  all  cold  climates,  are  red  and  white ;  and  they  have 
alfo  trees  and  fruits  peculiar  to  frigid  regions.  Near  the  fort  of  Sum 
Hereby  which  is  on  the  fide  of  Gowahutty,  is  a  chain  of  mountains, 
called  the  country  of  Dereng ,  all  the  inhabitants  of  which  refemble  each 
other  in  appearance,  manners,  and  fpeech,  but  are  diftinguilhed  by  the 
names  of  their  tribes  and  places  of  refidence.  Several  of  thefe  hills  pro¬ 
duce  mufk,  kataus bhoat\y  peree ,  and  two  fpecies  of  horfes,  called  goont 
and  tanyans .  Gold  and  filver  are  procured  here,  as  in  the  whole  country 
of  AJam ,  by  wafhing  the  fand  of  the  rivers.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
fources  of  revenue.  It  is  fuppofed  that  12,000  inhabitants,  and  fome 
fay  20,000,  are  employed  in  this  occupation ;  and  it  is  a  regulation, 
that  each  of  thefe  perfons  fhall  pay  a  fixed  revenue  of  a  tola  £  of  gold  to 
the  Raja.  The  people  of  Afam  are  a  bafe  and  unprincipled  nation, 
and  have  no  fixed  religion.  They  follow  no  rule  but  that  of  their  own 
inclinations,  and  make  the  approbation  of  their  own  vicious  minds  the 
tell  of  the  propriety  of  their  adions.  They  do  not  adopt  any  mode  of 
worlhip  pradifed  either  by  Heathens  or  Mohammedans ,  nor  do  they 
concur  with  any  of  the  known  feds  which  prevail  amongft  mankind. 
Unlike  the  Pagans  of  Hmdujlany  they  do  not  rejed  viduals  which  have 
been  drefled  by  Mufehnans ;  and  they  abftain  from  no  flefh  except  hu- 


*  Kataus  is  thus  delcribed  in  the  Borhaun  Katea  :  “  This  word,  in  the  language  of  Rum,  is  a 
“  fea-cow  ;  the  tail  of  which  is  hung  upon  the  necks  of  horfes,  and  on  the  fummit  of  ftand- 
“  ards.  Some  fay  that  it  is  a  cow  which  lives  in  the  mountains  of  K/iata.”  It  here  means 
the  mountain-cow,  which  fupplies  the  tail  that  is  made  into  dowries ;  and  in  Sanfcrit  is  called 
diamara. 

f  Bhoat  and  fier<e  are  two  kinds  of  blanket. 

$  Eighty  ^/-weights.  Seepage  154,  note , 
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man.  They  even  eat  animals  that  have  died  a  natural  death 3  but,  in. 
confequence  of  not  being  ufed  to  the  tade  of  ghee,  they  have  fuch  an 
antipathy  to  this  article,  that  if  they  difcover  the  lead;  fmell  of  it  in 
their  victuals,  they  have  no  relilh  for  them.  It  is  not  their  cudom  ta 
veil  their  women  3  for  even  the  wives  of  the  Rdjd  do  not  conceal  their 
faces  from  any  perfon.  The  females  perform  work  in  the  open  air,  with 
their  countenances  expofed  and  heads  uncovered.  The  men  have  often 
four  or  five  wives  each,  and  publicly  buy,  fell,  and  change  them.  They 
fhave  their  heads,  beards,  and  whifkers,  and  reproach  and  admonifh 
every  perfon  who  negleCts  this  ceremony.  Their  language  has  not  the 
lead  affinity  with  that  of  Bengal *.  Their  drength  and  courage  are  ap¬ 
parent  in  their  looks 3  but  their  ferocious  manners  and  brutal  tempers 
are  alfo  betrayed  by  their  phyfiognomy.  They  are  fuperior  to  mod  na¬ 
tions  in  corporal  force  and  hardy  exertions.  They  are  enterprizing,  la¬ 
vage,  fond  of  war,  vindictive,  treacherous,  and  deceitful.  The-  virtues 
of  compaffion,  kindnefs,  friendship,  fmcerity,  truth,  honour,  good  faith* 
fhame,  and  purity  of  morals,  have  been  left  out  of  their  compofitionv 
The  feeds  of  tendernefs  and  humanity  have  not  been  fown  in  the  field  of 
their  frames.  As  they  are  deditute  of  the  mental  garb  of  manly  qualities, 
they  are  alfo  deficient  in  the  drefs  of  their  bodies.  They  tie  a  cloth 
round  their  heads,  and  another  round  their  loins,  and  throw  a  Sheet  upon 
their  fhoulder  3  but  it  is  not  cudomary  in  that  country  to  wear  turbans, 
robes,  drawers,  or  flroes.  There  are  no  buildings  of  brick  or  done,  or 
with  walls  of  earth,  except  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Ghergong ,  and  fame 
of  their  idolatrous  temples.  The  rich  and  poor  condruCl  their  habita- 

*  This  is  an  error ;  young  Brahmens  often  come  from  AJam  to  Nadiya  for  inftrudion  ;  and 
their  vulgar  dialed  is  underftood  by  the  Bengal  teachers. 
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tions  of  wood,  bamboos,  and  draw.  The  Raja  and  his  courtiers  travel 
in  {lately  litters ;  but  the  opulent  and  refpe&able  perfons  amongft  his 
fubje<fls  are  carried  in  lower  vehicles,  called  doolies.  Afam  produces  nei¬ 
ther  horfes  camels,  nor  affes  ;  but  thofe  cattle  are  fometimes  brought 
thither  from  other  countries.  The  brutal  inhabitants,  from  a  congenial 
impulfe,  are  fond  of  feeing  and  keeping  affes,  and  buy  and  fell  them  at  a 
high  price ;  but  they  difcover  the  greateff  furprize  at  feeing  a  camel ; 
and  are  fo  afraid  of  a  horfe,  that  if  one  trooper  fhould  attack  a  hundred 
armed  Afamians ,  they  would  all  throw  down  their  arms  and  flee,  or, 
fhould  they  not  be  able  to  efcape,  they  would  furrender  themfelves 
prifoners.  Yet,  fhould  one  of  that  deteftable  race  encounter  two  men  of 
another  nation  on  foot,  he  would  defeat  them. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  divided  into  two  tribes, 
the  Afamians  and  the  Cultanians.  The  latter  excel  the  former  in  all  oc¬ 
cupations  except  war  and  the  conduct  of  hardy  enterprifes,  in  which 
the  former  are  fuperior.  A  body-guard  of  fix  or  feven  thoufand  Afa - 
viians ,  fierce  as  demons,  of  unfhaken  courage,  and  well  provided  with 
warlike  arms  and  accoutrements,  always  keep  watch  near  the  Raja  s  fitting 
and  fleeping  apartments ;  thefe  are  his  loyal  and  confidential  troops  and 
patrol.  The  martial  weapons  of  this  country  are  the  mufijuet,  fword, 
fpear,  and  arrow  and  bow  of  bamboo.  In  their  forts  and  boats  they 
have  alfo  plenty  of  cannon,  xerbzen  •j*  and  lamchangee ,  in  the  management 
of  which  they  are  very  expert. 


*  As  the  Author  has  aflerted  that  two  fpecies  of  horfes,  called  goojii  and  tanyans,  are  produced 
in  Dcreng ,  we  muft  fuppofe  that  this  is  a  different  country  from  As  am. 

\  Swivels. 
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Whenever  any  of  the  Rajas ,  magidrates,  or  principal  men  die, 
they  dig  a  large  cave  for  the  deceafed,  in  which  they  inter  his  women, 
attendants,  and  fervants,  and  feme  of  the  magnificent  equipage  and  life- 
ful  furniture  which  he  poflefled  in  his  life-time,  fuch  as  elephants,  gold 
and  filver,  bliclcajh .  (large  fans)  carpets,  clothes,  victuals,  lamps,  with 
a  great  deal  of  oil,  and  a  torch-bearer;  for  they  confider  thofe  articles 
as  (lores  for  a  future  (late.  They  afterwards  condruCt  a  ftrong  roof  over 
the  cave  upon  thick  timbers.  The  people  of  the  army  entered  fome  of 
the  old  caves,  and  took  out  of  them  the  value  of  90,000  rupees,  in 
gold  and  filver.  But  an  extraordinary  circumftance  is  faid  to  have  hap¬ 
pened,  to  which  the  mind  of  man  can  fcarcely  give  credit,  and  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  which  is  contradicted  by  daily  experience.  It  is  this  :  All  the 
Nobles  came  to  the  Imperial  General,  and  declared,  with  univerfal  agree¬ 
ment,  that  a  golden  betel-dand  was  found  in  one  of  the  caves  that  was  dug 
eighty  years  before,  which  contained  betel-leaf  quite  green  and  frefh ;  but 
the  authenticity  of  this  (lory  reds  upon  report.. 

Ghergong  has  four  gates,  condru&ed  of  done  and  earth  ;  from  each 
of  which  the  Raja* s  palace  is  didant  three  cofs.  The  city  is  encom- 
pafled  with  a  fence  of  bamboos,  and  within  it  high  and  broad  caufeways 
have  been  raifed  for  the  convenience  of  paflengers  during  the  rainy 
feafon.  In  the  front  of  every  man’s  houfe  is  a  garden,  or  fome  cultiva¬ 
ted  ground.  This  is  a  fortified  city,  which  enclofes  villages  and  tilled 
fields.  The  Rajas  palace  dands  upon  the  bank  of  the  Degoo>  which 
flows  through  the  city.  This  river  is  lined  on  each  fide  with  houfes, 
and  there  is  a  frnall  market  which  contains  no  fhopkeepers  except  fell¬ 
ers  of  betel.  The  reafon  is,  that  it  is  not  cuflomary  for  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  to  buy  provifions  for  daily  ufe,  becaufe  they  lay  up  a  dock  for  them- 
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felves,  which  lafts  them  a  year.  The  Rajas  palace  is  furrounded  by 
a  caufeway,  planted  on  each  fide  with  a  clofe  hedge  of  bamboos,  which 
ferves  inflead  of  a  wall.  On  the  outfide  there  is  a  ditch,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  full  of  water.  The  circumference  of  the  enclofure  is  one  cofs  and 
fourteen  jereebs.  Within  it  have  been  built  lofty  halls  and  fpacious 
apartments  for  the  Raja,  moft  of  them  of  wood,  and  a  few  of  draw, 
which  are  called  chuppers.  Amongft  tliefe  is  a  diwan  khanah ,  or  pub¬ 
lic  faloon,  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubits  long,  and  forty  broad,  which 
is  fupported  by  fixty-fix  wooden  pillars,  placed  at  an  interval  of  about 
four  cubits  from  each  other.  The  Raja  s  feat  is  adorned  with  lattice- 
work  and  carving.  Within  and  without  have  been  placed  plates  of 
brafs,  fo  well  polifhed,  that  when  the  rays  of  the  fun  ftrike  upon  them 
they  fhine  like  mirrors.  It  is  an  afcertained  fad,  that  3,000  carpenters 
and  12,000  labourers  were  conftantly  employed  in  this  work  during  two 
years  before  it  was  hnifhed.  When  the  Raja  fits  in  this  chamber,  or 
travels,  inflead  of  drums  and  trumpets,  they  beat  the  *  dhbl  and  dand. 
The  latter  is  a  round  and  thick  inflrument  made  of  copper,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  fame  as  the  drum  which  it  was  cuflomary  in  the  time  of  the 
ancient  kings  to  beat  in  battles  and  marches. 

The  Rajas  of  this  country  have  always  raifed  the  creft  of  pride  and 
vainglory,  and  difplayed  an  oflentatious  appearance  of  grandeur,  and  a 
numerons  train  of  attendants  and  fervants.  They  have  not  bowed  the 
head  of  fubmiffion  and  obedience,  nor  have  they  paid  tribute  or  revenue 
to  the  moft  powerful  monarch ;  but  they  have  curbed  the  ambition  and 


*  The  dlwlxs  a  kind  of  drum,  which  is  beaten  at  each  end. 

|  This  is  a  kind  of  kettle-drum,  and  is  made  of  a  compofition  of  feveral  metals. 
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checked  the  conqueds  of  the  mod  victorious  princes  of  HinduJidn .  The 
folution  of  the  difficulties  attending  a  war  againd  them,  has  baffled  the 
penetration  of  heroes,  who  have  been  (tiled  Conquerors  of  the  World* 
Whenever  an  invading  army  has  entered  their  territories,  the  Afamians 
have  covered  themfelves  in  drong  pods,  and  have  didreffed  the  enemy 
by  dratagems,  furprifes,  and  alarms,  and  by  cutting  off  their  provisions. 
If  thefe  means  have  failed,  they  have  declined  a  battle  in  the  field,  but 
have  carried  the  peafants  into  the  mountains,  burnt  the  grain,  and  left 
the  country  empty.  But  when  the  rainy  feafon  has  fet  in  upon  the  ad¬ 
vancing  enemy,  they  have  watched  their  opportunity  to  make  excurfions 
and  vent  their  rage  j  the  famidied  invaders  have  either  become  their 
prifoners  or  been  put  to  death.  In  this  manner  powerful  and  numerous 
armies  have  been  funk  in  that  whirlpool  of  dedru&ion,  and  not  a  foul  has 
efcaped. 

Formerly,  Husain  Sh'ah,  a  king  of  Bengal^  undertook  an  expedition 
againd  AJamy  and  carried  with  him  a  formidable  force  in  cavalry,  in¬ 
fantry,  and  boats.  The  beginning  of  this  invafion  was  crowned  with 
victory.  He  entered  the  country,  and  ereCted  the  dandard  of  fuperiority 
and  conqued.  The  Raja  being  unable  to  encounter  him  in  the  field, 
evacuated  the  plains,  and  retreated  to  the  mountains.  Husain  left  his 
fon  with  a  large  army  to  keep  poffeffion  of  the  country,  and  returned 
to  Bengal.  The  rainy  feafon  commenced,  and  the  roads  were  fhut  up  by 
the  inundation.  The  Raja  defcended  from  the  mountains,  Surrounded  the 
Bengal  army,  (kirmifhed  with  them,  and  cut  off  their  provifions,  till  they 
were  reduced  to  fuch  draits,  that  they  were  all  in  a  fliort  time  either  killed 
or  made  prifoners. 
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In  the  fame  manner  Mohammed  Shah,  the  Ton  of  Tog luc  Shah,  who 
was  king  of  feveral  of  the  provinces  of  Hindu/fan,  fent  a  well-appointed 
army  of  a  hundred  thoufand  cavalry  to  conquer  Afam ;  but  they  were 
all  devoted  to  oblivion  in  that  country  of  enchantment ;  and  no  intelli¬ 
gence  or  veftige  of  them  remained.  Another  army  was  difpatched  to  re¬ 
venge  this  difafter ;  but  when  they  arrived  in  Bengal,  they  were  panic- 
ifruck,  and  fhrunk  from  their  enterprize ;  becaufe  if  any  perfon  paffes  the 
frontier  into  that  diftridt,  he  has  not  leave  to  return.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  are  able  to  come  out  of  it ; 
which  is  the  reafon  that  no  accurate  information  has  hitherto  been  ob¬ 
tained  relative  to  that  nation.  The  natives  of  Hindujlan  confider  them 
as  wizards  and  magicians,  and  pronounce  the  name  of  that  country  in 
all  their  incantations  and  counter-charms.  They  fay,  that  every  perfon 
who  fets  his  foot  there  is  under  the  influence  of  witchcraft,,  and  cannot 
find  the  road  to  return. 

Jeidej  Sing  the  Raja  of  Afam,  bears  the  title  of  Swergji,  or  Celejlial . 
Swerg,  in  the  Hinduftam  language,  means  heaven.  That  frantic  and 
vainglorious  prince  is  fo  exceffively  fooliflh  and  miftaken,  as  to  believe 
that  his  vicious  anceftors  were  fovereigns  of  the  heavenly  hoft,  and  that 
one  of  them  being  inclined  to  vifit  the  earth,  defeended  by  a  golden  lad¬ 
der.  After  he  had  been  employed  fome  time  in  regulating  and  governing 
his  new  kingdom,  he  became  fo  attached  to  it,  that  he  fixed  his  abode  in 
it,  and  never  returned. 

In  fhort,  when  we  confider  the  peculiar  circumflances  of  Afam  -,  that 


*  Properlv  J ayadhixaja  Sinha ,  or  the  Lion  ’with  Banners  of  Cenqvejl . 
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the  country  is  fpacious,  populous,  and  hard  to  be  penetrated;  that  it 
abounds  in  perils  and  dangers ;  that  the  paths  and  roads  are  befet  with 
difficulties ;  that  the  obftacles  to  the  conqueft  of  it  are  more  than  can  be 
defcribed ;  that  the  inhabitants  are  a  favage  race,  ferocious  in  their  man¬ 
ners,  and  brutal  in  their  behaviour  ;  that  they  are  of  a  gigantic  appear¬ 
ance,  enterprizing,  intrepid,  treacherous,  well  armed,  and  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  can  be  conceived  ;  that  they  refill  and  attack  the  enemy  from 
fecure  pods,  and  are  always  prepared  for  battle  ;  that  they  poffefs  forts 
as  high  as  heaven,  garrifoned  by  brave  foldiers,  and  plentifully  fupplied 
with  warlike  (lores,  the  reduction  of  each  of  which  would  require  a  long 
fpace  of  time;  that  the  way  was  obftru&ed  by  thick  and  dangerous 
bullies,  and  broad  and  boillerous  rivers  :  when  we  conlider  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  we  lhali  wonder  that  this  country,  by  the  aid  of  God  and 
the  aufpices  of  his  Majelh,  was  conquered  by  the  imperial  army,  and 
became  a  place  for  ereCting  the  ftandard  of  the  faith.  The  haughty  and 
infolent  heads  of  feveral  of  the  detellable  Afamians ,  who  flretch  the 
neck  of  pride,  and  who  are  devoid  of  religion  and  remote  from  God, 
were  bruifed  by  the  hoofs  of  the  horfes  of  the  victorious  warriors.  The 
Mujfelman  heroes  experienced  the  comfort  of  fighting  for  their  religion  ; 
and  the  bleffings  of  it  reverted  to  the  fovereignty  of  his  juft  and  pious 
Majelty.. 

The  Rajhi  whofe  foul  had  been  enflaved  by  pride,  and  who  had 
been  bred  up  in  the  habit  of  prefuming  on  the  liability  of  his  own  go¬ 
vernment,  never  dreamt  of  this  reverie  of  fortune;  but  being  now  over¬ 
taken  by  the  punifhment  due  to  his  crimes,  fled,  as  has  been  before  mem- 
tioned,  with  fome  of  his  ncbles,  attendants,  and  family,  and  a  few  of 
his  effects,  to  the  mountains  of  Camrsp.  That  fpot,  by  its  bad  air  and 
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water,  and  confined  (pace,  is  rendered  the  word  place  in  the  world,  or 
rather,  it  is  one  of  the  pits  of  hell.  The  Raja  s  officers  and  foldiers,  by 
his  orders  eroded  the  Dhonec ,  and  fettled  in  the  fpacious  ifiand  between  that 
and  the  Brahmaputra ,  which  contains  numerous  forefts  and  thickets.  A  few 
took  refuge  in  other  mountains,  and  watched  an  opportunity  of  committing 
hoftilities. 

Ca'mrup  is  a  country  on  the  fide  of  Dacjhlncul ,  fituated  between  three 
high  mountains,  at  the  difiance  of  four  days  journey  from  Ghergong.  It 
is  remarkable  for  bad  water,  noxious  air,  and  confined  profpeCts.  When¬ 
ever  the  Raja  ufed  to  be  angry  with  any  of  his  fubjects,  he  fent  them 
thither.  The  roads  are  difficult  to  pafs,  infomuch  that  a  foot-traveller 
proceeds  with  the  greateft  inconvenience.  There  is  one  road  wide  enough 
for  a  horfe,  but  the  beginning  of  it  contains  thick  forefts  for  about  half 
a  cofs.  Afterwards  there  is  a  defile,  which  is  fiony  and  full  of  water.  On 
each  fide  is  a  mountain  towering  ta  the  fky^ 

The  Imperial  General  remained  fome  days  in  Ghergong ,  where  he 
was  employed  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  country,  encouraging  the 
peafants,  and  collecting  the  effeCfs  of  the  Raja.  He  repeatedly  read  the 
Khotheh ,  or  prayer,  containing  the  name  and  titles  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Age,  King  of  Kings,  Alemgeer,  Conqueror  of  the  World,  and  adorned 
the  faces  of  the  coins  with  the  imperial  impreffion.  At  this  time  there 
were  heavy  fhowers,  accompanied  with  violent  wind,  for  two  or  three 
days ,  and  all  the  figns  appeared  of  the  rainy  feafon,  which  in  that  coun¬ 
try  fets  in  before  it  does  in  H'induJIan.  The  General  exerted  himfelf  in 
eftablifhing  pofts  and  fixing  guards  for  keeping  open  the  roads,  and  fup- 
plying  the  army  with  provifions.  He  thought  now  of  fecuring  himfelf 
during  the  rains ;  and  determined,  after  the  fky  fliould  be  cleared  from 
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the  clouds,  the  lightning  ceafe  to  illuminate  the  air,  and  the  fvvelling 
of  the  water  fhould  fubiide,  that  the  army  fhould  again  be  fet  in  motion 
againft  the  Raja  and  his  attendants,  and  be  employed  in  delivering  the 
country  from  the  evils  of  their  exiftence. 

The  Author  then  mentions  feveral  fkirmiihes  which  happened  between 
the  Raja* s  forces  and  the  imperial  troops,  in  which  the  latter  were  always 
victorious.  He  concludes  thus:— 

**  At  length  all  the  villages  of  Dacjhincul  fell  into  the  pofTeftlon  of  the 
imperial  army.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  and  peafants,  from  the  diffu- 
fon  of  the  fame  of  his  Majefty’s  kindnefs,  tendernefs,  and  juftice,  fub- 
raitted  to  his  government,  and  were  protected  in  their  habitations 
and  property.  The  inhabitants  of  Uttarcul  al fo  became  obedient  to 
his  commands..  His  Majefty  rejoiced  when  he  heard  the  news  of  this 
conqueft,  and  rewarded  the  General  with  a  coftly  drefs,  and  other  dii- 
tinguiihing  marks  of  his  favour.’* 

The  narrative  to  which  this  is  a  fupplement,  gives  a  concife  hiftory 
of  the  military  expedition  into  Afim .  In  this  defeription  the  Author 
has  ftopt  at  a  period  when  the  imperial  troops  had  pofiefled  themfelves 
of  the  capital,  and  were  mailers  of  any  part  of  the  plain  country  which 
they  chofe  to  occupy  or  over-run.  The  fequel  diminifhes  the  credit  of 
the  conqueft,  by  fh owing  that  it  was  temporary,  and  that  the  Raja  did 
not  forget  his  ufual  policy  of  harafling  the  invading  army  during  the 
rainy  feafon  :  but  this  condud  produced  only  the  effed  of  diftrefling  and 
diigufting  it  with  the  fervice,  inftead  of  abfolutely  deftroying  it,  as  his 
predeceflors  had  deftroyed  former  adventurers.  Yet  the  conclufion  of  this 
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war  is  far  from  weakening  the  panegyric  which  the  Author  has  pafied  upon 
the  Imperial  General,  to  whom  a  difference  of  fituation  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  difplaying  additional  virtues,  and  of  doling  that  life  with  heroic 
fortitude,  which  he  had  always  hazarded  in  the  field  with  martial  fpirit. 
His  name  and  titles  were  Mir  Jumleh,  Moazzim  Khan ,  Khani ,  Khanan , 
Sipahi  Sa'l a'r. 


REMARK. 

The  preceding  account  of  the  Mfamians ,  who  are  probably  fuperior  in  all 
refpe&s  to  the  Moguls ,  exhibits  a  fpecimen  of  the  black  malignity  and  fran¬ 
tic  intolerance  with  which  it  was  ufual,  in  the  reign  of  Aurangzib,  to  treat 
all  thofe  whom  the  crafty,  cruel,  and  avaricious  Emperor  was  pleafed  to  con¬ 
demn  as  infidels  and  barbarians. 
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XII. 


ON  THE 

MANNERS,  RELIGION,  AND  LAWS  OF  THE  CU'CLS, 

OR  MOUNTAINEERS  OF  TIER  A. 


COMMUNICATED  IN  PERSIAN 

BY  JOHN  RAWLINS,  ESQ. 


r-p'HE  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  diftricls  to  the  eaft  of  Bengal ,  give 
the  name  of  Pa'tiya'n  to  the  Being  who  created  the  univerfe;  but 
they  believe  that  a  Deity  exifts  in  every  tree,  that  the  Sun  and  Moon 
are  Gods,  and  that,  whenever  they  worfhip  thofe  fubordinate  divinities, 
Pa'tiya'n  is  pleafed,. 

If  any  one  among  them  put  another  to  death,  the  chief  of  the  tribe, 
or  other  perfons,  who  bear  no  relation  to  the  deceafed,  have  no  concern 
in  punifhing  the  murderer;  but,  if  the  murdered  perfon  has  a  brother, 
or  other  heir,  he  may  take  blood  for  blood ;  nor  has  any  man  whatever 
a  right  to  prevent  or  oppofe  fuch  retaliation. 

When  a  man  is  deteded  in  the  commiffion  of  theft  or  other  atrocious 
offence,  the  chieftain  caufes  a  recompenfe  to  be  given  to  the  complainant, 
and  reconciles  both  parties  ;  but  the  chief  himfelf  receives  a  cuftomary 
fine  ;  and  each  party  gives  a  feaft  of  pork,  or  other  meat,  to  the  people  of 
his  refpedive  tribe. 

In  ancient  times  it  was  not  a  cuftom  among  them  to  cut  off  the  heads 
of  the  women  whom  they  found  in  the  habitations  of  their  enemies ; 
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but  it  happened  once  that  a  woman  afked  another,  why  Hie  came  fo 
.late  to  her  bufinefs  of  fowing  grain.:  die  anfvvered,  that  her  hufband  was 
gone  to  battle,  and  that  the  neceffity  of  preparing  food  and  other  things 
for  him  had  occafioned  her  delay.  This  anfwer  was  overheard  by  a  man 
at  enmity  with  her  hufband ;  and  he  was  filled  with  refentment  againfl 
her,  confidering,  that,  as  die  had  prepared  food  for  her  hufband  for  the 
purpofe  of  fending  him  to  battle  againfl  his  tribe,  fo  in  general,  if  women 
were  not  to  remain  at  home,  their  hufbands  could  not  be  fupplied 
with  provifion,  and  confequently  could  not  make  war  with  advantage. 
From  that  time  it  became  a  condant  practice  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the 
enemy’s  women,  efpecially  if  they  happen  to  be  pregnant,  and  therefore 
confined  to  their  houfes ;  and  this  barbarity  is  carried  fo  far,  that  if  a  Cuci 
affail  the  houfe  of  an  enemy  and  kill  a  woman  with  child,  fo  that  he  may 
bring  two  heads,  he  acquires  honour  and  celebrity  in  his  tribe,  as  the 
deflroyer  of  two  foes  at  once. 

As  to  the  marriages  of  this  wild  nation  ;  when  a  rich  man  has  made 
a  contrail  of  marriage,  he  gives  four  or  five  head  of  gaydls  (the  cattle 
of  the  mountains)  to  the  father  and  mother  of  the  bride,  whom  he  carries 
to  his  own  houfe  :  her  parents  then  kill  the  gaydls ,  and,  having  prepared 
fermented  liquors  and  boiled  rice,  with  other  eatables,  invite  the  father, 
mother,  brethren,  and  kindred  of  the  bridegroom  to  a  nuptial  entertainment. 
When  a  man  of  fmall  property  is  inclined  to  marry,  and  a  mutual  agree¬ 
ment, is  .made.,  a  fimilar  method  is  followed  in  a  lower  degree;  and  a  man 
may  marry  any  woman,  except  his  own  mother.  If  a  married  couple  live 
cordially  together,  and  have  a  fon,  the  wife  is  fixed  and  irremoveable  ;  but 
if  they  have  no  fon,  and.  efpecially  if  they  live  together  on  bad  terms,  the 
hufband  may  divorce  his  wife,  and  marry  another  woman. 
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They  have  no  idea  of  heaven  or  hell,  the  reward  of  good,  or  the  pu~ 
nifhment  of  bad  actions ;  but  they  profefs  a  belief  that,  when  a  perfon 
dies,  a  certain  fpirit  comes  and  feizes  his  foul,  which  he  carries  away;  and 
that  whatever  the  fpirit  promifes  to  give  at  the  inftant  when  the  body  dies, 
will  be  found  and  enjoyed  by  the  dead;  but  that,  if  any  one  fhould  take 
up  the  corfe  and  carry  it  off,  he  would  not  find  the  treafure. 

The  food  of  this  people  confifls  of  elephants,  hogs,  deer,  and  other 
animals;  of  which,  if  they  find  the  carcafes  or  limbs  in  the  forefls,  they  dry 
them,  and  eat  them  occafionally. 

When  they  have  refolved  on  war,  they  fend  fpies  before  hoflijities  are 
begun,  to  learn  the  flations  and  ftrength  of  the  enemy,  and  the  condition  of 
the  roads ;  after  which  they  march  in  the  night ;  and  two  or  three 
hours  before  day-light,  make  a  hidden  a  (fault  with  fwords,  lances,  and 
arrows.  If  their  enemies  are  compelled  to  abandon  their  flation,  the 
affailants  inftantly  put  to  death  all  the  males  and  females  who  are  left 
behind,  and  drip  the  houfes  of  all  their  furniture;  but,  fhould  their 
adverfaries,  having  gained  intelligence  of  the  intended  aflault,  be  refolute 
enough  to  meet  them  in  battle,  and  fhould  they  find  themfelves  over¬ 
matched,  they  fpeedily  retreat,  and  quietly  return  to  their  own  habitations. 
Jf  at  any  time  they  fee  a  ftar  very  near  the  moon,  they  fay,  ‘  to-night  we 
«  (hall  undoubtedly  be  attacked  by  fome  enemy;’  and  they  pafs  that  night 
under  arms  with  extreme  vigilance.  They  often  lie  in  ambufh  in  a  forefi, 
near  the  path  where  their  foes  are  ufed  to  pafs  and  repafs,  waiting  for 

the  enemy  with  different  forts  of  weapons,  and  killing  every  man  or 

woman  who  happens  to  pafs  by.  In  this  fituation,  if  a  leech,  or  a 

worm,  or  a  fnake,  fhould  bite  one  of  them,  he  bears  the  pain  in  perfed 

filence; 
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filence  5  and  whoever  can  bring  home  the  head  of  an  enemy  which  he 
has  cut  off,  is  hire  to  be  diftinguifbed  and  exalted  in  his  nation.  When 
two  hoffcile  tribes  appear  to  have  equal  force  in  battle,  and  neither  has 
hopes  of  putting  the  other  to  flight,  they  make  a  fignal  of  pacific 
intentions,  and,  fending  agents  reciprocally,  foon  conclude  a  treaty ; 
after  which  they  kill  feveral  head  of  gay  Ills ,  and  feaft  on  their  fielb, 
calling  on  the  Sun  and  Moon  to  bear  witnefs  of  the  pacification:  but 
if  one  fide,  unable  to  refill  the  enemy,  be  thrown  into  diforder,  the 
vanquished  tribe  is  confidered  as  tributary  to  the  vi&ors;  who  every 
year  receive  from  them  a  certain  number  of  gay 61s ,  wooden  difhes,  wea¬ 
pons,  and  other  acknowledgements  of  vaflalage.  Before  they  go  to  battle 
they  put  a  quantity  of  ro-alted  alas  (efculent  roots  like  potatoes')  and 
pafte  of  rice  -  flour  into  the  hollow  of  bamboos,  and  add  to  them  a 
provifi on  of  dry  rice,  with  fome  leathern  bags  full  of  liquor.  Then  they 
aflemble,  and  march  with  fuch  celerity,  that  in  one  day  they  perform 
a  journey  ordinarily  made  by  letter-carriers  in  three  or  four  days, 
fince  they  have  not  the  trouble  and  delay  of  drefling  victuals.  When 
they  reach  the  place  to  be  attacked,  they  furround  it  in  the  night,  and 
at  early  dawn  enter  it,  putting  to  death  both  young  and  old,  women 

and  children,  except  fuch  as  they  chufe  to  bring  away  captive.  They 

put  the  heads  which  they  cut  off  into  leathern,  bags ;  and  if  the  blood 
of  their  enemies  be  on  their  hands,,  they  take  care  not  to  vvafh.  it  off! 
When,  after  this  daughter,  they  take  their  own  food,  they  thrull  a 
part  of  what  they  eat  into  the  mouths  of  the  heads  which  they 

have  brought  away,  faying  to  each  of  them,  ‘  Eat,  quench  thy 

*  third,  and  fatisfy  thy  appetite:  as  thou  had  been  flain  by  my  hand, 
i  fo  may  thy  kinfmen  be  dain  by  my  kinfmen  !’  During  their  journey 
they  have  ufuall.v  two  fuch  meals  -3  and  every  watch,  or  two  watches, 

they 
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they  fend  intelligence  of  their  proceedings  to  their  families.  When  any 
one  of  them  fends  word  that  he  has  cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemy,  the 
people  of  his  family,  whatever  be  their  age  or  fex,  exprefs  great  delight, 
making  caps  and  ornaments  of  red  and  black  ropes;  then  filling  fome  large 
veffels  with  fermented  liquors,  and  decking  themfelves  with  all  the  trinkets 
they  poffefs,  they  go  forth  to  meet  the  conqueror,  blowing  large  fhells, 
and  ftriking  plates  of  metal,  with  other  rude  inftruments  of  mufic. 
When  both  parties  are  met  they  fliow  extravagant  joy,  men  and  women 
dancing  and  finging  together;  and  if  a  married  man  has  brought  an 
enemy’s  head,  his  wife  wears  a  head-drefs  with  gay  ornaments,  the  hill- 
band  and  wife  alternately  pour  fermented  liquor  into  each  other’s  mouths, 
and  (lie  wafhes  his  bloody  hands  with  the  fame  liquor  which  they  are 
drinking.  Thus  they  go  revelling,  with  exceffive  merriment,  to  their 
place  of  abode;  and,  having  piled  up  the  heads  of  their  enemies  in  the 
court-yard  of  their  chieftain’s  houfe,  they  fing  and  dance  round  the  pile; 
after  which  they  kill  fome  gaydls  and  hogs  with  their  fpears,  and,  having 
boiled  the  fiefh,  make  a  feaft  on  it,  and  drink  the  fermented  liquor.  The 
richer  men  of  this  race  fallen  the  heads  of  their  foes  on  a  bamboo,  and 
fix  it  on  the  graves  of  their  parents;  by  which  ads  they  acquire  great 
reputation.  He  who  brings  back  the  head  of  a  flaughtered  enemy,  receives 
prefents  from  the  wealthy,  of  cattle  and  fpirituous  liquor ;  and,  if  any  cap¬ 
tives  are  brought  alive,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  thofe  chieftains  who  were 
not  in  the  campaign,  to  ftrike  off  the  heads  of  the  captives.  Their  wea¬ 
pons  are  made  by  particular  tribes;  for  fome  of  them  are  unable  to  fabricate 
inftruments  of  war. 

In  regard  to  their  civil  inftitutions,  the  whole  management  of  their 
houfehold  affairs  belongs  to  the  women ;  while  the  men  are  employed  in 
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clearing  forefts,  building  huts,  cultivating  land,  making  war,  or  hunting 
game  and  wild  bead's.  Five  days  (they  never  reckon  by  months  or 
years)  after  the  birth  of  a  male  child,  and  three  days  after  that  of  a 
female,  they  entertain  their  family  and  kinfmen  with  boiled  rice  and 
fermented  liquor;  and  the  parents  of  the  child  partake  of  the  feaft.  They 
begin  the  ceremony  with  fixing  a  pole  in  the  court-yard  ;  and  then  kill¬ 
ing  a  gayal ,  or  hog,  with  a  lance,  they  confecrate  it  to  their  deity ;  after 
which  all  the  party  eat  the  flefh  and  drink  liquor ;  doling  the  day 
with  a  dance  and  with  fongs.  If  any  one  among  them  be  fo  deformed, 
by  nature  or  by  accident,  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  propagation  of  his  fpecies, 
he  gives  up  all  thought  of  keeping  houfe,  and  begs  for  his  fubfiftence,  like 
a  religious  mendicant,  from  door  to  door,  continually  dancing  and  fing- 
ing.  When  fuch  a  perfon  goes  to  the  houfe  of  a  rich  and  liberal  man, 
the  owner  of  the  houfe  ufually  firings  together  a  number  of  red  and 
white  Hones,  and  fixes  one  end  of  the  firing  on  a  long  cane,  fo  that 
the  other  end  may  hang  down  to  the  ground ;  then  paying  a  kind  of 
fuperflitious  homage  to  the  pebbles,  he  gives  alms  to  the  beggar ;  after 
which  he  kills  a  gayal  and  a  hog,  and  fome  other  quadrupeds,  and  invites 
his  tribe  to  a  feaft..  The  giver  of  fuch  an  entertainment  acquires  extraor- 
dinary  fame  in  the  nation  ;  and  all  unite  in  applauding  him  with  every  token 
of  honour  and  reverence. 

When  a  Cue)  dies,  all  his  kinfmen  join  in  killing  a  hog  and  a  gayal; 
and,  having  boiled  the  meat,  pour  fome  liquor  into  the  mouth  of  the 
deceafed,  round  whofe  body  they  twill  a  piece  of  cloth  by  way  of  fhroud  : 
all  of  them  tafte  the  fame  liquor  as  an  offering  to  his  foul ;  and  this 
ceremony  they  repeat  at  intervals  for  feveral  days.  Then  they  lay  the 
body  on  a  ftage,  and,  kindling  a  fire  under  it,  pierce  it  with  a  fpit  and 
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dry  it :  when  it  is  perfe&ly  dried  they  cover  it  with  two  or  three  folds  of 
cloth  ;  and  inclofing  it  in  a  little  cafe  within  a  cheft,  bury  it  under  ground. 
All  the  fruits  and  flowers  that  they  gather  within  a  year  after  the  burial, 
they  fcatter  on  the  grave  of  the  deceafed ;  but  fome  bury  their  dead  in  a 
different  manner;  covering  them  fir  ft  with  a  fhroud,  then  with  a  mat  of 
woven  reeds,  and  hanging  them  on  a  high  tree.  Some,  when  the  flefh  is 
decayed,  wafh  the  bones,  and  keep  them  dry  in  a  bowl,  which  they  open 
on  every  fudden  emergency;  and,  fancying  themfelves  at  a  confnltation 
with  the  bones,  purfue  whatever  meafures  they  think  proper ;  alleging, 
that  they  a<ft  by  the  command  of  their  departed  parents  and  kinfmen.  A 
widow  is  obliged  to  remain  a  whole  year  near  the  grave  of  her  hufband, 
where  her  family  bring  her  food :  if  (he  die  within  the  year,  they  mourn 
for  her ;  if  fhe  live,  they  carry  her  back  to  her  houfe,  where  all  her  relations 
are  entertained  with  the  ufual  feaft  of  the  Cucis . 

If  the  deceafed  leaves  three  fons,  the  eldeft  and  the  youngeft  (hare  all 
his  property,  but  the  middle  l'on  takes  nothing :  if  he  hath  no  fons,  his 
eftate  goes  to  his  brothers ;  and,  if  he  has  no  brothers,  it  efcheats  to  the 
chief  of  the  tribe. 


NOTE. 

A  party  of  Cucis  vifited  the  late  Charles  Croftes,  Efq.  at  Jdfa- 
rabad ,  in  the  fpring  of  1776,  and  entertained  him  with  a  dance  :  they  pro- 
mifed  to  return  after  their  harveft,  and  feemed  much  pleafed  with  their 
reception. 
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ON  THE  SECOND  CLASSICAL  BOOK  OF  THE  CHINESE. 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 


THE  vicinity  of  China  to  our  Indian  territories,  from  the  capital  of 
which  there  are  not  more  than  fx  hundred  miles  to  the  province  of 
Yu'na'n,  muft  neceffarily  draw  our  attention  to  that  moil  ancient  and 
wonderful  empire,  even  if  we  had  no  commercial  intercourfe  with  its 
more  diftant  and  maritime  provinces ;  and  the  benefits  that  might  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  a  nation  long  famed  for  their 
ufeful  arts,  and  for  the  valuable  productions  of  their  country,  are  too  ap¬ 
parent  to  require  any  proof  or  illuftration.  My  own  inclinations  and 
the  courfe  of  my  ftudies  lead  me  rather  to  confider  at  prefent  their  laws, 
politics,  and  morals  (with  which  their  general  literature  is  clofely  blended) 
than  their  manufactures  and  trade ;  nor  will  I  fpare  either  pains  or  ex¬ 
pence  to  procure  tranllations  of  their  moft  approved  law-trafls ,  that  I 
may  return  to  Europe  with  diftinCt  ideas,  drawn  from  the  fountain-head 
of  the  wifeft  dftatic  legiflation.  It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before 
accurate  returns  can  be  made  to  my  inquiries  concerning  the  Chinefe 
laws ;  and,  in  the  interval,  the  Society  will  not  perhaps  be  difpleafed  to 
know,  that  a  tranflation  of  a  moft  venerable  and  excellent  work  may  be 
expeded  from  Canton ,  through  the  kind  affi fiance  of  an  ineftimable  cor- 
refpondent. 

According  to  a  Chinefe  writer,  named  Li  Yang  Ping,  ‘  the  an- 
f  cient  characters  ufed  in  his  country  were  the  outlines  of  vifible  ob- 
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4  jeCts,  earthly  and  celeftial  ;  but  as  things  merely  intellectual  could  not 
4  be  expreffed  by  thofe  figures,  the  grammarians  of  China  contrived  to 
4  reprefent  the  various  operations  of  the  mind  by  metaphors  drawn  from 
4  the  productions  of  nature :  thus  the  idea  of  roughnefs  and  of  rotundity, 
4  of  motion  and  reft,  were  conveyed  to  the  eye  by  figns  reprefenting  a 
4  mountain,  the  fky,  a  river,  and  the  earth  ;  the  figures  of  the  fun,  the  moon, 
4  and  the  ftars,  differently  combined,  ftood  for  fmoothnefs  and  fplendor, 
4  for  any  thing  artfully  wrought,  or  woven  with  delicate  workmanship  ; 
4  extenfion,  growth,  increafe,  and  many  other  qualities,  were  painted 
4  in  characters  taken  from  the  clouds,  from  the  firmament,  and  from  the 
4  vegetable  part  of  the  creation ;  the  different  ways  of  moving,  agility 
4  and  flownefs,  idlenefs  and  diligence,  were  expreffed  by  various  infeCts, 
4  birds,  fifti,  and  quadrupeds.  In  this  manner  paffions  and  fenriments 
4  were  traced  by  the  pencil,  and  ideas  not  fubjeCt  to  any  fenfe  were 
4  exhibited  to  the  fight,  until  by  degrees  new  combinations  were 
4  invented,  new  expreffions  added  ;  the  characters  deviated  imperceptibly 
4  from  their  primitive  fliape,  and  the  Chinefe  language  became  not  only 
4  clear  and  forcible,  but  rich  and  elegant  in  the  higheft  degree.* 

In  this  language,  fo  ancient  and  fo  wonderfully  compofed,  are  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  books,  abounding  in  ufeful  as  well  as  agreeable  knowledge; 
but  the  higheft  clafs  confifts  of  Five  works ;  one  of  which  at  leaft  every 
Chinefe  who  afpires  to  literary  honours  muft  read  again  and  again,  until  he 
poffeffes  it  perfectly. 

The  firji  is  purely  Hijlorical ,  containing  annals  of  the  empire  from  the 
tzvo-thouf and- three  hnndred-thirty-feventh  year  before  Christ  :  it  is  entitled 
Shu'  King,  and  a  verfion  of  it  has  been  publifhed  in  France ;  to  which 

country 
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country  we  are  indebted  for  the  mold  authentic  and  mold  valuable  fpeci- 
mens  of  Chinefe  hildory  and  literature,  from  the  compofitions  which 
preceded  thofe  of  Homer  to  the  poetical  works  of  the  prefent  Emperor, 
who  feems  to  be  a  man  of  the  brighteft  genius  and  the  mold  amiable  affec¬ 
tions.  We  may  fmile,  if  we  pleafe,  at  the  levity  of  the  French ,  as  they  laugh 
without  fcruple  at  our  ferioufnefs ;  but  let  us  not  fo  far  undervalue  our 
rivals  in  arts  and  in  arms  as  to  deny  them  their  juft  commendation,  or  to 
relax  our  efforts  in  that  noble  ftruggle,  by  which  alone  we  can  preferve  our 
own  eminence. 

The  Second  Claffical  work  of  the  Chinefe  contains  three  hundred  Odes, 
or  fhort  Poems,  in  praife  of  ancient  fovereigns  and  legiflators,  or 
defcriptive  of  ancient  manners,  and  recommending  an  imitation  of  them 
in  the  difcharge  of  all  public  and  domeidic  duties  :  they  abound  in  wife 
maxims  and  excellent  precepts;  4  their  vvhole  do&rine,’  according  to 
Cun-fu-tfu ,  in  the  Lu'nyu',  or  Moral  Dlfcourfes ,  4  being  reducible  to 
4  this  grand  rule,  that  we  fhould  not  even  entertain  a  thought  of  any 
4  thing  bafe  or  culpable;’  but  the  copies  of  the  Shi' King,  for  that  is 
the  title  of  the  book,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  much  disfigured  fince 
the  time  of  that  great  philofopher,  by  fpurious  paffages  and  exception¬ 
able  interpolations ;  and  the  flyle  of  the  Poems  is  in  fome  parts  too 
metaphorical,  while  the  brevity  of  other  parts  renders  them  obfcure ; 
though  many  think  even  this  obfcurity  fublime  and  venerable,  like  that  of 
ancient  cloyfters  and  temples,  4  Jheddlng as  Milton  expreffes  it,  4  a 
4  dim  religious  light.'  There  is  another  paffage  in  the  Lu'nyu'  which 
defer ves  to  be  fet  down  at  length  :  4  Why,  my  fons,  do  you  not  fludy 
4  the  book  of  Odes  ?  If  we  creep  on  the  ground,  if  we  lie  ufelefs  and 
*  inglorious,  thofe  poems  will  raife  us  to  true  glory :  in  them  we  fee, 

*  as 
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*  as  in  a  mirror,  what  may  beft  become  us,  and  what  will  be  unbecom- 

*  ing ;  by  their  influence  we  fhall  be  made  focial,  affable,  benevolent ;  for, 

*  as  mufic  combines  founds  in  juft  melody,  fo  the  ancient  poetry  tem- 
4  pers  and  compofes  our  paffions :  the  Odes  teach  us  our  duty  to  our 
4  parents  at  home,  and  abroad  to  our  prince ;  they  inftrudt  us  alfo  delight- 
4  fully  in  the  various  productions  of  nature.’  4  Haft  thou  ftudied,’  faid  the 
philofopher  to  his  fon  Peyu,  4  the  firft  of  the  three  hundred  Odes  on 
4  the  nuptials  of  Prince  Ve'nva'm  and  the  virtuous  Tai  Jin  ?  He  who 
4  ftudies  them  not,  refembles  a  man  with  his  face  againft  a  wall,  unable  to 
4  advance  a  ftep  in  virtue  and  wifdom.’  Moft  of  thofe  Odes  are  near  three 
thoufand  years  old,  and  fome,  if  we  give  credit  to  the  Chinefe  annals,  con- 
fiderably  older ;  but  others  are  fomewhat  more  recent,  having  been  com- 
pofed  under  the  later  Emperors  of  the  third  family,  called  Sheu.  The  work 
is  printed  in  four  volumes;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  firji ,  we  find 
the  Ode  which  Couplet  has  accurately  tranflated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Ta'  Hio,  or  -Great  Science ,  where  it  is  finely  amplified  by  the  phi¬ 
lofopher.  I  produce  the  original  from  the  Shi'  King  itfelf,  and  from 
the  book  in  which  it  is  cited,  together  with  a  double  verfion,  one  verbal 
and  another  metrical :  the  only  method  of  doing  juftice  to  the  poetical 
compofitions  of  the  Afiatics.  It  is  a  panegyric  on  Vucu'n,  Prince  of  Guey , 
in  the  province  of  Honang ,  who  died,  near  a  century  old,  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  year  of  the  Emperor  Pingvang,  /even  hundred  and  fifty -fix  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  one  hundred  and  forty-eighty  according  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  after  the  taking  of  Troy ,  fo  that  the  Chinefe  poet  might 
have  been  contemporary  with  Hesiod  and  Homer,  or  at  leaft  muft  have 
written  the  Ode  before  the  Iliad  and  Odyjjey  were  carried  into  Greece  by 
Lycurgus, 


The 
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The  verbal  tranflation  of  the  thirty-two  original  characters  is  this 

12  4  3 

Behold  yon  reach  of  the  river  K  i  ; 

56  7  8 

Its  green  reeds  how  luxuriant  1  how  luxuriant ! 

9  11  12  10 

Thus  is  our  Prince  adorned  with  virtues  ; 

13  14  15  16 

As  a  carver,  as  a  filer,  of  ivory, 

17  18  19  20 

As  a  cutter,  as  a  polifher,  of  gems. 

21  22 

O  how  elate  and  fagacious !  O  how  dauntlefs  and  compofed 

23  24 

How  worthy  of  fame  !  How  worthy  of  reverence  ! 

25  27  28  26 

We  have  a  Prince  adorned  with  virtues, 

29  30  31  32 

Whom  to  the  end  of  time  we  can  not  forget. 


THE  PARAPHRASE. 
Behold,  where  yon  blue  riv’Iet  glides 
Along  the  laughing  dale  ; 

Light  reeds  bedeck  its  verdant  fides. 
And  frolic  in  the  gale  - 


So  fhines  our  Prince  !  In  bright  array 
The  Virtues  round  him  wait; 
And  fweetly  fmil’d  th’aufpicious  day 
That  rais’d  him  o’er  our  Hate. 


As  pliant  hands  in  fhapes  refin’d 
Rich  iv’ry  carve  and  fmoothe. 

His  laws  thus  mould  each  dudile  mind. 
And  ev’ry  paffion  foothe* 
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As  gems  are  taught  by  patient  art 
In  fparkling  ranks  to  beam. 

With  manners  thus  he  forms  the  heart. 

And  fpreads  a  gen’ral  gleam. 

What  loft,  yet  awful,  dignity ! 

What  meek,  yet  manly,  grace  ! 

What  lweetnefs  dances  in  his  eye, 

And  blofl'oms  in  his  face  ! 

So  (hines  our  Prince !  A  (ky-born  crowd 
Of  virtues  round  him  blaze : 

Ne’er  (hall  Oblivion’s  murky  cloud 
Obfcure  his  deathlefs  praife. 

The  predidtion  of  the  Poet  has  hitherto  been  accomplilhed ;  but  he 
little  imagined  that  his  compofition  would  be  admired,  and  his  prince 
celebrated  in  a  language  not  then  formed,  and  by  the  natives  of  regions  fo 
remote  from  his  own. 

In  the  tenth  leaf  of  the  TA'Hio,a  beautiful  comparifon  is  quoted  from 
another  Ode  in  the  Shi'  King,  which  deferves  to  be  exhibited  in  the  fame 
form  with  the  preceding. 

i  2  3 

‘  The  peach  tree,  how  fair  !  how  graceful  l 

45  6  7 

‘  Its  leaves,  how  blooming !  how  pleafant ! 

8  9  10  xi 

«  Such  is  a  bride  when  (he  enters  her  bridegroom’s  houfe, 

12  13  *4  *5 

*  And  pays  due  attention  to  her  whole  family.’ 
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The  flmile  may  thus  be  rendered  : 

Gay  child  of  Spring,  the  garden's  queen. 

Yon  peach-tree  charms  the  roving  light  : 

Its  fragrant,  leaves  how  richly  green  ! 

Its  bloffoms  how  divinely  bright  ! 

So  foftly  fmiles  the  blooming  bride 
By  love  and  confcious  Virtue  led 

O'er  her  new  manlion  to  prelide. 

And  placid  joys  around  her  fprcad. 

The  next  leaf  exhibits  a  companion  of  a  different  nature,  rather  fublime 

than  agreeable,  and  conveying  rather  cenfure  than  praife  : 

*  .  2  3  4 

O  how  horridly  impends  yon  fouthern  mountain  ! 

56  _  78 

Its  rocks  in  how  vaff,  how  rude  a  heap  ! 

Thus  loftily  thou  fitted,  O  minifter  of  YN  ; 

Hi  4  IS  16 

All  the  people  look  up  to  thee  with  dread. 

Which  may  be  thus  paraphrafed  : 

See,  where  yon  crag’s  imperious  height 
The  funny  highland  crowns. 

And,  hideous  as  the  brow  of  night. 

Above  the  torrent  frowns  ! 

So  fcowls  the  Chief,  whole  will  is  law, 

Kegardlefs  of  our  date  ; 

While  millions  gaze  with  painful  awe. 

With  fear  allied  to  hate. 

C  c 
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It  was  a  very  ancient  practice  in  China  to  paint  or  engrave  moral  fentences 
and  approved  verfes  on  veflels  in  condant  ufe  ;  as  the  words  Hentew  Thyself 
Daily  were  infcribed  on  the  bafon  of  the  emperor  Tang,  and  the  poem  of 
Kien  long,  who  is  now  on  the  throne,  in  praife  of  Tea,  has  been  publifhed 
on  a  fet  of  porcelain  cups  ;  and,  if  the  defcription  juft  cited  of  a  felfifli  and  in- 
iolent  ftatefman  were,  in  the  lame  manner,  conftantly  prefented  to  the  eyes 
and  attention  of  rulers,  it  might  produce  fome  benefit  to  their  fubjedts  and  to 
themfelves  ;  efpecially  if  the  comment  of  Tsem  Tsu,  who  may  be  called  the 
Xenophon,  as  Cun  Fu'  Tsu'  was  the  Socrates,  and  Mem  Tsu  the  Plato, 
of  China ,  were  added  to  illuftrate  and  enforce  it. 


If  the  reft  of  the  three  hundred  Odes  be  fimilar  to  the  fpecimens  adduced  by 
thofe  great  moralids  in  their  works,  which  the  French  have  made  public, 
I  fhould  be  very  felicitous  to  procure  our  nation  the  honour  of  bringing  to  lio-ht 
the  fecond  Claflical  book  of  the  Chinefe.  The  third,  called  Yeking,  or  the 
book  of  Changes,  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Fo,  the  Hermes  of  the 
Eaft,  and  confiding  of  right  lines  varioufly  difpofed,  is  hardly  intelligible  to 
the  mod  learned  Mandarins  ;  and  Cu.n  Fu"  Tsu'  hirnfelf,  who  was  prevented 
by  death  from  accomplifhing  his  defign  of  elucidating  it  was  diflatisfled 
with  all  the  interpretations  of  the  earlied  commentators.  As  to  th e fifth,  or 
Liki,  which  that  excellent  man  compiled  from  old  monuments,  it  condfts 
chiefly  of  the  Chinefe  ritual,  and  of  tradls  on  Moral  Duties ;  but  the 
fourth  entitled  Chung  Cieu,  or  Spring  and  Autumn ,  by  which  the 
fame  incomparable  writer  meaned  the  flourifiing  {fate  of  an  Empire,  un¬ 
der  a  virtuous  monarch,  and  the  fall  of  kingdoms,  under  bad  governors  ; 
mud  be  an  intereding  work  in  every  nation.  The  powers,  however,  of 
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an  individual  are  fo  limited;,  and  the  field  of  knowledge  is  fo  vad,  that  i  dare 
not  promife  more,  than  to  procure,  if  any  exertions  of  mine  will  avail,  a  com¬ 
plete  tranflation  of  the  3m'  King,  together  with  an  authentick  abridgement 
of  the  Chinefe  Laws,  civil  and  criminal.  A  native  of  Canton ,  whom  I  knew 
fome  years  ago  in  England ,  and  who  palled  his  drd  examinations  with  credit 
in  his  way  to  literary  diftindlions,  but  was  afterwards  allured  from  the  purfuit 
of  learning  by  a  profpedl  of  fuccefs  in  trade,  has  favoured  me  with  the  Three 
Hundred  Odes  in  the  original,  together  with  Lu'isr  Yu',  a  faithful  verfion  of 
which  was  publifhed  at  Paris  near  a  century  ago  ;  but  he  feems  to  think,  that 
it  would  require  three  or  four  years  to  complete  a  tranflation  of  them  ;  and 
Mr.  Cox  informs  me,  that  none  of  the  Chinefe ,  to  whom  he  has  accefs,  pojfefs 
Jejiire  and  perfeverance  enough  for fuch  a  tajh  ;  yet  he  hopes,  with  the  afliftance 
of  Whang  Atong,  to  fend  me  next  feafon  fome  of  the  poems  mandated  into 
Enghfh.  A  little  encouragement  would  induce  this  young  Chinefe  to  vilit  India, 
and  fome  of  his  countrymen  would  perhaps,  accompany  him  ;  but,  though 
conf  derable  advantage  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  letters,  might  be  reaped  from 
the  knowledge  and  ingenuity  of  fuch  emigrants,  yet  we  mult  wait  for  a  time  of 
greater  national  wealth  and  profperity,  before  fuch  a  meafur©  can  be  formally 
recommended  by  us  to  our  patrons  at  the  helm  of  government. 


Cc  2 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  FROM  A  YOUNG  CHINESE, 

S  I  R, 

J  RECEIVED  the  favour  of  your  letter  dated  28th  March  1784,  by  Mr. 

Cox.  I  remember  the  pleafure  of  dining  with  you  in  company  with  Capt. 
Blake  and  Sir  Josiiua  Reynolds  ;  and  I  lhall  always  remember  the  kind- 
nefs  of  my  friends  in  England. 

The  chinefe  book,  Shi'  King,  that  contains  three  hundred  Poems,  with  re¬ 
marks  thereon,  and  tire  work  of  Con-fu-tfu,  and  his  grandfon,  the  Tai  Ho, 
beg  you  will  accept ;  but  to  tranflate  the  work  into  Englijh  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  time  ;  perhaps  three  or  four  years  ;  and  I  am  fo  much  engaged  in  buh- 
nefs,  that  I  hope  you  will  excufe  my  not  undertaking  it. 

If  you  wifh  for  any  books  or  other  things  from  Canton ,  be  fo  good  as  to  let 
me  know,  and  I  will  take  particular  care  to  obey  your  orders. 

Wi filing  you  health, 

I  am,  S  I  R, 

Your  mod  obedient  humble  Servant, 

WHANG  ATONG. 

To  Sir  William  Jones. 

Dec.  10,  1/84. 


ADVER- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

"f/XAMPLES  of  derivatives  from  Arabic  Quadriliterals  rarely  occur  in 
the  Perfian  language;  and  from  the  gth,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  Con¬ 
jugations  of  the  Triliterals  there  are  none  to  be  met  with.  I  have  therefore 
confined  my  obfervations  to  the  nine  Conjugations  included  in  the  Table.  And 
although  particular  fenfes  and  ufes  are  afiigned  to  each  of  thefe  by  Gramma¬ 
rians,  (which  may  be  feen  in  Mr.  Richardfon's  Gram,  p.  65)  it  is  at  the  fame 
time  to  be  obferved,  that  they  are  neverthelefs  frequently  ufed  in  other  fenfes  ; 
many  of  them  retaining  the  fimple  ftgnification  of  the  primitives  :  2nd  that 
every  root  does  not  extend  through  every  Conjugation  ;  but  that  fome  are  ufed 
in  one  form  ;  many  in  feveral ;  none  in  all. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  applicable  to  the  prefent  fubjedl ;  and  the  derivatives 
of  fuch  Conjugations  as  are  more  frequently  ufed  in  the  Arabic  feemalfo  to  be 
more  frequently  than  any  other  introduced  into  the  Perfian. 

Where  no  Example  of  any  particular  form  is  to  be  found  in  Golius  and  Me- 
ninfki  I  have  left  a  blank  in  the  Table,  which  may  be  filled  up  whenever  any 
can  be  met  with. 

With  regard  to  the  Examples  which  I  have  brought  to  illnftrate  the  follow¬ 
ing  Rules  they  are  fuch  as  came  fir  ft  to  hand  ;  and  one  Example  of  an  In¬ 
finitive  or  Participle  is  intended  as  a  reprefentation  of  the  Infinitives  and  Par¬ 
ticiples  of  every  fpccies  and  conjugation.  To  have  attempted  a  complete  fyftem 
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of  examples  would  have  carried  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  my  prefent  under¬ 
taking. 


OF  ARABIC  INFINITIVES. 

/ 

I.  Their  Mafculine  Singulars  are  ufed  in  the  Perhan  as  fubftantives  ;  and  in 
every  refpchl  ferve  the  fame  purpofes,  and  are  lubjedt  to  the  fame  rules  of  con- 
ftrudlkm,  as  Subftantives  orginally  Perfian. 


Ex.  1,  governing  a  fub.  fol. 


2,  agreeing  with  an  ad.  fol. 

3,  agreeing  with  a  part.  paf. 

4 ,  nominatives  to  verbs, 
o,  governed  by  verbs, 

6.  governed,  by  a  prepofition, 

/.  united  by  a  conjun&Ion, 

8.  rendered  definite  by  af¬ 
fixing 


'wTo  tj  b  I j)  Id  lid 


IXj  j  !  demonflrations  of 
unanimity. 

J  ksr^***  I  great  hade, 
fol.  j .Aysp  the  faid  writing.. 

(^jl  ^  ^JdJ  my  view  was  this. 
hbosJ  he  received  great 

delight. 

^  hp5  after  performing 

the  duties. 

J  JkJj  JLol  profperity  and 

fplendor. 

U ) 

<S*j  the  union  that 

was  between. 


II.  Their  Mafculine  Plurals  are  ufed  in  the  Perfian  as  fubflantives  ;  and  in 
every  refpedt  ferve  the  fame  purpofes,  and  are  fubjedt  to  the  fame'  rules  of  con- 
ftru<5tion  as  Subdantives  originally  Perfian. 

#9  the  difpofitions  of 


Ex,  l.  governing  a  tub*  fob 


men. 
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2.  agreeing  with  an  ad.  fol. 

3.  agreeing  with  a  part.  paf.  fol. 
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Jtxsl  good  adlions. 


LI  the 


qualifications 

defcribed. 


III.  Their  Feminine  Singulars  are  ufed  in  the  Perlian  as  Subftantives  ;  and 
in  every  refpedl  ferve  the  fame  purpofes,  and  are  fubjedt  to  the  fame  rules  of 
condrudlion  as  Subftantives  originally  Perfian. 


Ex.  1.  nominatives  to  verbs,  jlgj  there  is  permif- 

lion. 

2.  governing  a  fubflantivc  following,  OCL*  C^vLo  lx*  the  bufmefs  of 

the  empire. 

3.  agreeing  with  an  ad.  fol.  A-^aLc  *aJu  UL*  a  bloody  battle. 

4.  agreeing  with  a  part.  paf.  foI.^X^jcAo  j*  *<u.j  LL*  a  letter 

written  in  friendfhip. 


IV.  Their  Feminine  Plurals  are  ufed  in  the  Perfian  as  fubftantives ;  and  in 
every  refpedl  ferve  the  fame  purpofes,  and  are  fubjehl  to  the  fame  rules  of  con  • 
ftrudlion,  as  Subftantives  originally  Perfian. 

Ex.  1.  governing  a  fub.  fol.  the  civilities  of 

friends. 

UJ 

2.  agreeing  with  an  ad.  fol.  ^J^=>  vaiOL*lxs>  public  affairs. 

*• 

3.  agreeing  with  a  part.  paf.  {o\.  «oljuX£=aj>  the  faid  burthens. 

V.  The  Infinitives  of  the  firft  Conjugation  of  Tranfitive  Verbs  are  regularly 
of  the  form  exhibited  in  the  Table.  But  thofe  of  Intranfitives  are  reducible  to  no 

proper 
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proper  rule  without  innumerable  exceptions.  Grammarians  make  of  them  in  all 
thirty-two  different  forms,  which  may  be  feen  in  Mr.  Richardfon's  Grammar,  p. 
02  :  but  for  thefe  irregularities  he  juftly  obferves  that  a  dictionary  is  the  only  pro  ¬ 
per  guide.  Thefe  Infinitives,  both  Singulars  and  Plurals,  are  introduced  freely  into 
the  Perfian  as  Subflantives. 

Ex.  governing  another  fub.  fol.  the  arrival  of  the  letter, 

&c.  &c. 


OF  ARABIC  PARTICIPLES  ACTIVE. 


I.  Their  Mafculine  Singulars  are  ufed  in  the  Perfian  as  Participles,  as  Subffan- 
fives,  and  as  Adjectives. 

Ex.  1.  as  participles  with  a  verb  fol.  <AjU he  remained  expecting, 

j  gJtG  be  ihiningand  blazing. 

as  fub.  governing  another  fub.  fol.^^A  governor  of  the  city. 

yL  caufing  gladnefs — the 

caufe  of  gladnefs. 

U/ 

compofing  this  book-— 

s’ 

the  author  of  this  book. 


o 


C— Aj  -.aw 

y 


lr  t 


3, 

4. 


t-JELLuo  following  the  noble  law 
---follower  of  the  no¬ 
ble  law. 
an  able  man. 


rd/° 


as  an  ad.  qualifying  a  fub. 
following  another  fub.  fignifying 

the  fame  thing,  e-AJlA.  God  the  creator. 


5.  agreeing 
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5.  agreeing  with  an  ad.  fol. 


OoJ  a  good  agent. 


0.  agreeing  with  a  part.  paf.  fol.  abfolutc  judge. 

7-  governed  by  a  verb,  he  put  the  murderer 


to  death. 


8.  nominatives  to  verbs,  <. — 1  it  the  lover  be  fmcere. 

9.  with  a  prepofn.  fol. 

an  uncommon  conllrudlion,  c^o  containing  friendfliip. 

II.  Their  Mafculine  perfect  Plurals  are  ufed  in  the  Perfian  as  Subftantives, 
in  the  form  of  the  oblique  cafe  which  terminates  in  ^ j.  But  they  do  not  feem 
to  be  ufed  in  the  form  of  the  nominative  which  terminates  in  qj. 


Ex.  1 .  governed  by  a  fub.  sroing 
before. 


the  knowledge  of  the 
moderns  and  ancients., 
^*3  the  fedl  of  the  faithful. 


III.  Their  Mafculine  impcrfedl  Plurals  are  ufed  in  the  Perfian  as  Subhantives. 

UJ 

Ex.  1.  governing  a  fub.  fol.  JLoCAl  j  officer  of  the  prefent 

and  future. 

2.  agreeing  with  an  ad.  fol.  *j<XSj  Ckj  A^.  the  newand  old  agents. 

IV.  Their  Feminine  Singulars  are  ufed  in  the  Perfian  as  Participles,  as  Sub- 
ftantives,  and  as  Adjedfives. 

Ex.  1.  as  a  part.  adt.  with  a  verb  fol.  die  is  pregnant. 

2.  as  a  fub.  governing  another  fol.  L_CLc  <A^Vc  queen  of  the  empire. 
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3.  as  an  ad.  qualifying  a  fub.  going 
before, 

4.  as  a  fub.  qualified  by  an  ad. 


following. 


5.  as  a  fab.  qualified  by  a  part, 
paf.  following, 


(jJ  a  pregnant  woman. 


hind  friend. 

*.\i accomplifhed  lady. 


V.  Their  Feminine  perfect  Plurals  are  ufed  in  the  Perfian  as  Subflantives 
expreffing  tilings  without  life. 

Ex.  1.  governing  a  fub.  fol.  (jLoJ  cjUoIj  the  incidents  of  time. 

2.  agreeing  with  an  ad.  fol.  lyAU  unforefecn  events. 


Of  ARABIC  PARTICIPLES  PASSIVE. 

1.  Their  Mafculine  Singulars  are  ufed  in  the  Perfian  as  Participles  Paffive, 
as  Subflantives,  and  as  Adjectives. 

s- 

Ex.  ) .  as  a  pait.  paf.  CXwgl^  — 9 the  fum  of  my  defire 

is  beflowed  on  that. 

u, 

<Mr;A  be  the  fhade  of  cle¬ 

mency  extended. 

2.  as  a  fub.  governing 

another  fol.  it,  Oo!<3  ^w*  ^LL^^/^<3^^Imakeittheperceptiori 

(i.  e.  the  thing  perceiv¬ 
ed)  of  yourenlightened 
foul ;  i.  e.  I  reprefcnt 
it,  &c. 
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2-jIaJo  the  defire,  (i.  c.  the  thing 

dcfired)  of  the  fouls. 

3.  as  an  ad.  qualifying  a  fub.  going 

before,  «  5  Jw  the  injured  Have. 

4.  joined  with  another  fub.  by  a 

conjunction,  ^1  intention  and  defign. 

5.  governed  by  verbs,  the  people  glad. 

0.  nominatives  to  verbs,  ^!<3^2JLp  their  intention  was  this. 

II.  Their  Mafculine  perfeCt  Plural  does  not  feem  to  be  ufed  in  the  Peril  an, 
either  in  the  form  of  the  nominative  or  the  oblique  cafe. 

III.  Their  Feminine  Singulars  are  ufed  in  the  Perfian  as  Subftantives,  and  as 
AdjeCtives. 

% 

Ex.  l  .  as  a  fub.  governing  another  fol.it,  my  beloved,  i.e.  thebe¬ 

loved  of  me. 

2.  as  a  fub.  agreeing  with  a  part. 

* 

paf.  following,  '6y/ls^  AeT-A^uo  the  faid  beloved  woman. 

3.  as  an  ad.  agreeing  with  a  fub. 

s. 

going  before,  cXdsT®  jjJJfj  rcfpcCted  mother. 

IV.  Their  Feminine  perfeCt  Plurals  are  ufed  in  the  Perfian  as  Subftantives, 
to  exprefs  things  without  life. 

Ex.  1.  governing  a  fub.  fob  (JT  the  demands  of  that 

friend, 

2,  agreeing  with  an  ad.  fol.  law  affairs. 

D  d  2 
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V.  The  Active  and  Paflivc  Participles  of  Tranfitive  ve-rbs  form,  with  a  fol¬ 
lowing  fubflantivc  having  the  Article  J!  prefixed  to  it,  compounds  correfpond- 

ing  to  that  of  C which  are  ufed  in  the  Perfian  as  Subftantives,  and 

as  Adjectives. 


j 


Ex.  1 .  as  a  lub.  a  nominative 

to  tne  verb,  Jv^JCo  be  evades  a  decifion. 

J 

2.  as  an  ad.  qualifying  a. fab.  aperfon  deferving  re- 

IpeCl. 

O  L*JJ !  c:  jhjLc a  pen,  cut  fihort  in  the 

point. 


Of  ARABIC  ADJECTIVES  refembihig  PARTICIPLES. 

I.  The  forms  reprefent  three  fpecies  of  Arabic  words 

which  are  derived  from  In  tranfitive  verbs  ;  and  called  by  Arabic  Grammarians, 
Adjectives  refembling  Participles.  The  Singulars  of  thefe  forms  are  ufed  in  die 
Perfian  both  as  Adjectives  and  Subftantives. 


Ex.  1  .  as  a  fub.  qualified  by  the 
pronoun  dem. 

2.  with  a  verb. 

3.  as  an  ad.  qualifying  a  fub. 


tlT*  ^at  refpe&able  perfon. 


I he  is  wicked. 
03  udGtujcA  an  old  friend. 


II.  Their  Plurals  are  ufed  in.  the  Perfian  as  Subftantives. 


Ex.  1.  governing  a  fub.  fob  the  learned  men  of 

Greece. 

2.  agreeing  with  an  ad.  fob  UljgjL ^  noblemen  of  integrity. 

III.  Thefe 
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V.  Thefc  three  forms  of  Adjectives  refembling  P; 

J  O 

following  Subftantive  having  the  Article  <J!  prefixed 
refponding  to  that  of  which  are  ufed  in 

ftantives  and  Adjectives. 


articiples,  form,  with  a 
to  it,  compounds  cor- 
the  Perlian  both  as  Suh- 


Ex.  1 .  as  a  fub.  qualified  by  the 

j  _ _ _ 

pro.  demonfL  ^  I  that  beauty.. 

I  J  r— 

Acs;'  !  ^Oo  I  that  old  fervant. 

2.  as  a  fub.  qualified,  by 

an  ad.  fol.  _jjJ>  JvJs  the  Paid  old  fervant, 

3.  as  an  ad.  qualifying  a  fub. 

going  before,  f  ^jc)d  a  man  oflong  fervice. 

0/ PARTICIPLES  exprejjlng  the  fenfe  of  their  PRIMITIVES  in  a  Jtronger 

degree. 


o  ^  o  nOsp  o  j  /  oS  <  °  °  ^  . 

I.  The  forms^L2L«^.A^2j  jfxu  _:w2j  are  Participles  which  exprefs 

✓  y 

the  fenfe  of  their  primitives  in  a  ftronger  degree  ;  and  are  fometimes  ufed  in  the 
Perfian  as  Adjectives.. 

u/  S~ 

Ex.  1.  agreeing  with  a  fub-.  going  before,  &JUo  aj  a  poifonous  medicine. 

2  agreeing  with  a  verb  fol.  uddJ  he  is  full  of  patience. 

/£>  Is  the  form  of  a  Participle  exprdfing  the  fenfe  of  the  primitive  in 
a  lefs  degree  ;  but  it  does  not  feem  to  be  ufed  in  the  Perfian. 


Of  ARABIC  SUBSTANTIVES. 

I.  The  Arabic  Noun  of  time  and  place  are  frequently  employed  in  the 
Perfian  ;  and  the  following  lift  exhibits  the  forms  of  fuch  as  arc  derived  from 
the  firft  Conjugations  of  the  different  fpecies  of  Triliterals. 
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CONJUGATION  lft. 


II. 


III. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 
X. 


< 


XL 

XII. 

XV. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 


FROM 

o  x  ^  x 

the  time  and  place  of  writing, 
(/JCo  a  place  of  reft,  residence, 

O  ^  x' 

(mw>  Lo  a  place  of  fafety, 

^  O 

f<_XAx«  the  place  and  time  of  beginning, 

O  Ox 

place,  opportunity, 

the  place  and  time  of  ftanding, 

>  o  ^ 

LccXxo  the  place  or  objedt  of  defire, 

O  O  X 

the  place  and  time  of  felling, 

X-  O  /  # 

the  place  and  time  of  throwing, 

O  /*■ - - 

ujL,  the  place  of  return,  the  center, 
the  time  of  coming — arrival, 

x' 

/*  /■ 

U  Lo  the  place,  the  way  of  approaching, 

x' 

f  £  xfl  the  place  of  looking,  beholding, 


O  O 


'  ^  x'  X^  /  S 

XIX.  ^  the  place  of  power — and  thus  Lord, 

Mafter,  &c. 

x"  O  x" 

XXL  a  place  of  divifion — -the  interval, 

XXII.  L:sr«  the  time  and  place  of  living, 

^  S'  X"  x'*  '  ' 

XXIII.  4 LcjljU  a  place  of  habitation— refuge, 


Roots. 

ixlT 


Sr  !l-\j 

jit  A 

Csr^ 

Vj1 

«  x 

U'! 


-To  exprefs  the  place  more  particularly,  9  is  fometimes  added 


*  j 

to  the  common  form  as  s  A.-C  a  burning  place. 


II.  The 
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II.  The  Noun  of  time  and  place  from  the  derivative  Conjugations  is  exadtiy 
the  fame  with  the  Participle  Pallive  ;  and  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Perfian. 

Ex.  1.  a  part.  Paflfive  from  the  loth 

conjugation,  c  O  depofited — alfo  a  place 

of  depofit. 


III.  The  Perfian  language  has  terms  proper  to  itfelf  for  expreffing  the  In- 
flrument  of  Action  ;  it  does  not  however  rejedt  the  ufe  of  the  Arabic  Inftru- 

o  o  ^  o  ^  ^  r> 

mental  Noun  which  is  reprefented  by  the  forms,  LazEo or 


Ex.  1.  governing  another 
fub.  fob 


he  weighed  in  fcale  of 
reafon. 

^.Ujuo  the  key  of  hisintention. 


IV.  All  Arabic  proper  names,  and  the  names  of  things,  are  introduced  into 
the  Perfian  at  pleafure. 

UA/  In  ^ 

Ex.  ^r!^c  Mary,  a£s>  Mecca,  the  eye,  flcfh,  an  aneeftor, 

&c.  &c. 


Of  ARABIC  ADJECTIVES. 

I.  Befides  the  Arabic  Participles  which  we  have  already  obferved  are  ufed  as 
Adjedlives,  there  is  alfo  a  plentiful  fource  of  real  Adjedlives  formed  by  affixing 
to  Subftantives  of  almofi;  every  denomination,  which  are  freely  introduced 
into  the  Perfian. 
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II.  The  Mafculine  Singulars  of  Arabic  Superlatives  are  ufed  in  the  Perfian 
both  as  Subilantives  and  Adjectives. 

Ex.  1 .  as  a  fub.  governing  another  fol.  it,  the  mold  fortunate  of 


times. 


2.  as  an  ad.  qualifying  a  fub. 
going  before. 


A  at  a  moil  lucky  time. 


ill.  The  Mafculine  Plurals  of  Arabic  Superlatives  arc  ufed  in  the  Perfian 
both  as  Subhantives  and  Adjectives, 

Ex.  i.  as  a  fub.  governing  another  fol.  it,  ^25 j  the  great  men  of  the 


age. 


2.  as  an  ad.  qualifying  a  fub. 
going  before. 


ages. 

IV.  The  Feminine  Singulars  of  Arabic  Superlatives  are  ufed  in  the  Perfian 
as  Adjectives. 

Ex.  1 .  qualifying  a  fub.  going  before,  /  ^Lic  oJjA  profperity  mofl  great. 

'r  ✓ 

V.  Arabic  Ordinal  Numbers  are  ufed  in  the  Perfian  as  Adjectives. 

Ex.  1.  qualifying  a  fub.  going  before,  J j\  vW  the  chapter. 
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Of  the  Form  of  Arabic  Words  when  used  in  the  Persian. 

I.  All  Arabic  Infinitives,  Participles,  SubFantives,  and  Adjectives,  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Perfian  in  the  fo'im  of  the  nominative,  which  throws  away  from 
the  laft  letter  every  fpecies  of  Nunnation  (^),  or  fliort  vowel  (;->),  which  they 
may  poffefs  as  Arabic  words,  and  remain  without  motion  ;  but,  when  their  con- 
ftruCtion  in  the  Perfian  requires  them  to  affume  the  termination  of  another  cafe, 
they  receive  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  were  originally  Perfian  words  ; 
with  the  following  exceptions : 

iff.  When  an  Arabic  word  terminating  in  that  muff  be  pro¬ 
nounced  as  I  *,  becomes  the  firft  Subflantive  in  conftruClion  with  another 

Subftantive  following  it,  is  actually  changed  into  I,  to  which  fhort 

•  * 

(£  O  is  afterwards  affixed,  to  fliew  the  conftru&ion. 

Ex.  in  conffruCfion  becomes  (^ULp*  as  c^dJtA  t^ie 

tition  of  interceffion,  and  fo  alfo  yo  &c. 

»*  ♦» 

s 

2d.  Feminine  Arabic  Subftantives  terminating  in  5,  when  introduced 

■5* 

into  the  Perfian,  change  is,  fometimes  into  5,  and  fometimes  into 
Ex.  friendfliip,  being  found  written  by  the  fame  author 

and 

3d.  Feminine  Arabic  AdjeCfives  and  Participles  terminating  in  is, 

G 

when  introduced  into  the  Perfian,  always  change  5  into 
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*  See  Richardfon’s  Arabic  Gram.  p.  10p,  Canon  III. 
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Ex.  XvsJLA  pure*  is  always  written  as  bk  pure 

friendfhip. 

•4th.  Arabic  Participles  Plural,  terminating  in  ^j,  although  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Perfian  as  Nominatives,  are  originally  the  oblique  cafe. 

Ex.  Do  J  ^ a^>  JOu^  ^LjUldS  the  learned  ancients  thus 

faid. 

5th.  When  an  Arabic  Infinitive  is  ufed  in  the  Perfian  language  as  an 
adverb,  it  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  the  Arabic  accufative  without  any 
change. 

Ex.  (j'Uul  accidentally,  &c.  &c. 

OF  ARABIC  ADVERBS,  PREPOSITIONS,  AND  CONJUNCTIONS. 

I.  Arabic  Adverbs,  Prepofitions,  and  Conjunctions  feem  to  be  introduced 
into  the  Periian  Innguage  at  pleafure.  Of  thefe  Mr.  Richardfon  has  made  a  very 
ufeful  collection  in  his  chapter  of  feparate  Particles,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  re¬ 
fer  ;  obferving  at  the  fame  time,  that  a  knowledge  of  fuch,  as  are  molt  frequently 
employed,  will  eafily  be  acquired  from  experience  without  any  particular  in- 
ftruCtions. 

Of  ARABIC  COMPOUNDS. 

i.  The  manner  in  which  different  Arabic  parts  of  fpeech  are  employed  to  form  a 
variety  of  compounded  words  made  ufe  of  in  the  Perfian  is  well  exprefred  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  in  his  Perfian  Grammar  ;  and,  with  refpeCt  to  phrafes  purely 

Arabic 
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Arabic,  and  whole  fentences,  which  are  often  met  with  in  Perfian  authors,  they 
require  a  perfect  knowledge*  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  do  not  belong  to  this' 
place. 


OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ARABIC  INFINITIVES, 
PARTICIPLES,  SUBSTANTIVES,  AND  ADJECTIVES. 

I.  In  the  Perfian  language,  when  Arabic  Adjedlives  or  Participles  are  made 
ufe  of  to  qualify  Arabic  or  Perlian  Subftantives  Singular,  they  agree  with  them 
in  Gender  and  Number. 


Ex.  1 .  an  Arabic  fub.  mafc.  qualified 

by  an  Arabic  part.  palf.  male.  v — Uhls  the  faid  lover. 

2.  an  Arabic  fub.  fem.  qualified  by 

an  Arabic  part.  palf.  fem.  oJU  refpedled  mother 

3.  a  Perfian  fub.  mafe.  qualified  by 

an  Arabic  adj.  mafe.  an  old  friend. 


r 


A.  a  Perfian  fub.  fem.  qualified  by 
an  Arabic  adj.  fem.  dear  lifter. 

II.  When  Arabic  Adjedtives  and  Participles  are  made  ufe  of  to  qualify  Ara¬ 
bic  Subftantives  Mafculine  and  Plural ;  they  remain  in  the  Mafculine  Sin¬ 
gular. 

Ex.  1 .  an  Arab.  fub.  mafe.  plur.  with 

an  Arab.  part.  mafe.  fing.  j the  faid  officers. 

2.  a  Perf.  fub.  mafe.  plur.  with  an 
Arab.  part.  mafe.  fing.  the  faid  brethren. 

E  e  2  III. 
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III.  When  Arabic  Adjectives  and  Participles  are  made  ufe  of  to  qualify  Arabic 
or  Perfian  Sub  ft  anti  ves  Feminine  and  Plural,  they  are  put  in  the  Feminine 
Singular ;  and  often,  though  not  fo  properly,  in  the  Mafculine  Singular. 

Ex.  1.  An  Arabic  fub.  fem. 
plur.  with  Arabic  part. 

ling,  both  fem.  m ale . the  laid  burthens. 
2.  A  Perlian  fubft.  femin. 
plur.  with  Arabic  partic. 

ling,  both  fem.  andmafe.  accomplifhed  women. 

IV.  An  Arabic  Subftantive,  in  the  Perftan,  is  often  rendered  definite 
by  a  following  Arabic  Adjedive  or  Participle  having  the  article  J|  pre¬ 
fixed. 

Ex.  a  fub.  with  a  part.  paff.  the  prophet  eled. 

For  an  account  of  the  Genders  of  Arabic  Words,  and  of  their  perfed  and 
imperfed  Plurals,  I  rnuft  again  refer  to  Mr.  Richardfon’s  Arabic  Grammar  ;  and 
to  that  of  Erpenius,  where  the  latter  fubjed  is  treated  at  ftill  greater  length. 


OF  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ARABIC  INTO  THE  LANGUAGE 

OF  HINDOSTAN. 

I.  All  the  different  fpecies  of  Infinitives,  Participles,  Subftantives  and  Adjec¬ 
tives  which  we  have  enumerated  ;  and  all  compounds  formed  by  Arabic  and  Per- 

fan 
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ft  an  words,  are  introduced  into  the  language  of  Hindojtan,  in  the  fame  form,  for 
the  fame  purpofes,  and  with  the  fame  freedom  as  in  the  Perjian  :  fubmitting 
themfelves  to  the  different  rules  of  regimen  and  concord,  that  are  peculiar  to 
that  language  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  were  words  originally  belonging  to 
it.  Arabic  Adverbs,  Prepofitions,  and  Conjunctions  are  alfo  ufed  in  the  language 
of  Hindoftan  ;  but  I  think  lefs  frequently  than  in  the  Perjian. 
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XV. 

ON  THE  ASTRONOMICAL  COMPUTATIONS  OF  THE  HINDUS. 

By  Samuel  Davis,  Esq. 

Bh  a  gal  pur,  loth  Feb.  178Q. 

JT  is,  I  believe,  generally  admitted,  that  inquiries  into  the  Aftronomyof  the 
Hindus  may  lead  to  much  curious  information,  befides  what  relates  merely 
to  the  fcience  itfelf ;.  and  that  attempts  to  afcertain  the  Chronology  of  this 
ancient  nation  will,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  prove  unfatisfa&ory,  unlefs  af- 
fiftance  be  derived  from  fuch  refearches. 

The  following  communication  is  not  expected  to  contribute  towards  fo  defir- 
able  a  purpofe  ;  but,  with  all  its  imperfections,  it  may  have  the  ufeful  effeCt 
of  awakening  the  attention  of  others  in  this  country,  who  are  better  qualified 
for  fuch  invefiigations,  and  of  inciting  them  to  purfue  the  fame  objeCt  more 
fuccefsfully,  by  fhowing  that  numerous  treatifes  in  Sanfcrit  on  Aftronomy  are 
procurable,  and  the  Brahmens  are  extremely  willing  ro  explain  them.  As  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  thofe,  who  may  be  inclined  to  amufe  themfelves  in  this  way, 
I  can  farther  venture  to  declare,  from  the  experience  I  have  had,  that  Sanfcrit 
books  in  this  fcience  are  more  eafily  tranflated  than  almofi:  any  others,  when 
once  the  technical  terms  are  underfiood,  the  fubject  of  them  admitting  neither 
of  metaphyfical  reafoning,  nor  of  metaphor,  but  being  delivered  in  plain  terms, 
and  generally  illuftrated  with  examples  in  practice,  the  meaning  may  be  well 
enough  made  out,  by  the  help  of  a  Pandit ,  through  the  medium  of  the  Per  fan 
or  the  Hindi  language. 


Moreover 
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Moreover  it  does  not  appear,  that  Ikill  in  the  abftrafe  parts  of  modern  mathe- 
maticks  is  indifpenfably  neceflary,  but  that,  with  as  much  knowledge  of  geome¬ 
try  and  the  circles  of  the  fphere  as  it  may  be  fuppofed,  moft  of  the  members  of 
this  focicty  poffefs,  a  contiderable  progrefs,  might  be  made  in  revealing  many 
intcrcfting  particulars,  which  at  prefent  lie  hid  to  Europeans  in  the  Jyotijh ,  or 
Agronomical,  Sdjira. 


The  prediction  of  eclipfes  and  other  phenomena,  publifhed  in  the  Hindu 
Tatra  or  Almanack,  excited  my  curiofity  long  ago,  to  know  by  what  means  it 
was  effected  ;  but  it  wras  not  until  lately  that  I  had  any  means  of  gratification  : 
I  had  before  this  been  inclined  to  think  with  many  others,  that  the  Brahmens 
pofiefs  no  more  knowledge  in  aftronomy  than  they  have  derived  from  their  afi- 
ceftors  in  tables  ready  calculated  to  their  hands,  and  that  few  traces  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  fcience  could  be  found  among  them  ;  but  confulting  fome  Sanfcrit 
books,  I  was  induced  to  alter  my  opinion.  To  fatisfy  myfelf  on  this  fubjedl,  I 
began  with  calculating,  by  a  modern  Hindu  formula,  an  eclipfe  which 
will  happen  in  next  November ;  the  particulars  of  which,  procefs,  although 
in  fome  meafure  interefting,  were  not  fufficient  for  my  purpofe,  as  it  yet 
remained  to  be  learnt,  on  what  grounds  fome  tables  ufed  in  it  were  con- 
ftruefted  ;  and  for  this  information  I  was  referred  to  the  Surya  Siddhanta , 
an  original  treatife,  and  reputed  a  divine  revelation.  For  a  copy  of  the 
Surya  Siddhanta  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  who  procur¬ 
ed  it  among  other  books  at  Benares ;  but  the  obfeurity  of  many  technical 
terms  made  it  fometimes  difficult  to  be  underftood  even  by  the  Pandit 
I  employed,  wdio  was  by  no  means  deeply  verfed  in  the  fcience  he  pro- 
fefled.  By  his  diligence  and  through  the  obliging  affiftance  of  Mr. 
Duncan  at  Benares ,  who  procured  for  me  the  Tied  or  commentary,  this 
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difficulty  was  at  length  furmounted  ;  and  a  computation  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  eclipfe,  not  merely  on  the  principles,  but  ftriCUy  by  the  rules  of  the 
Surya  Siddhanta ,  is  what  I  propofe  now  to  prefent  you  with,  after  fuch  pre¬ 
liminary  obfervations  as  may  be  neceffary  to  make  it  intelligible. 

I  suppose  it  fufficiently  well  known,  that  the  Hindu  divifion  of  the  eclip^ 
tic  into  figns,  degrees,  &c.  is  the  fame  as  ours ;  that  their  aftronomical  year 
is  fydereal,  or  containing  that  fpace  of  time  in  which  the  fun,  departing  from 
a  ftar,  returns  to  the  fame  j  that  it  commences  on  the  inflant  of  his  entering 
the  fign  Aries ,  or  rather  the  Hindu  conftellation  Mejha  * ;  that  each  aftro¬ 
nomical  month  contains  as  many  even  days  and  fractional  parts  as  he  ftays 
in-  each  fign  ;  and  that  the  civil  differs  from  the  aftronomical  account  of 
time  only  in  rejecting  thofe  fractions,  and  beginning  the  year  and  month  at 
fun-rife,  inftead  of  the  intermediate  inftant  of  the  artificial  day  or  night. 
Hence  arifes  the  unequal  portion  of  time  affigned  to  each  month,  dependent 
on  the  fituation  of  the  fun’s  apfis,  and  the  diftance  of  the  vernal  equinoctial 
colure  from  the  beginning  oiMeJJia  in  the  Hindu  fphere ;  and  by  thefe  means 
they  avoid  thofe  errors  which  Europeans ,  from  a  different  method  of  adj lift¬ 
ing  their  calendar  by  intercalary  days,  have  been  fubjeCt  to.  An  explana¬ 
tion  of  thefe  matters  would  lead  me  beyond  my  prefent  intention,  which  is 
to  give  a  general  account  only  of  the  method  by  which  the  Hindus  compute 
eclipfes,  and  thereby  to  fhow  that  a  late  French  author  was  too  hafty  in  af- 
ferting  generally  that  they  determine  them  “  by  fet  forms,  couched  in  enig- 

*  Or,  to  be  more  particular,  on  his  entering  the  Nao/hatra ,  or  lunar  manfion  (Afwinl) , 
There  were  formerly  only  twenty -feven  NacJJiatras :  a  28th  (Abhijit)  has  been  fince  added, 
taken  out  of  the  21ft  and  22d,  named  Uttarq/hara  and  Sravana.  Thefe  three  in  their  order 
comprehend  10°,  5°,  and  11°  40'  of  the  zodiac:  the  reft  comprehend  13°  20' each. 
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maticat  verfes  Sec.  So  far  are  they  from  deferving  the  reproach  of 
ignorance,  which  Monf.  Sonnerat  has  implied,  that  on  inquiry,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  Hindu  fcience  of  aftronomy  will  be  found  as  well  known  now  as  it 
ever  was  among  them,  although,  perhaps,  not  fo  generally,  by  reafon  of  the 
little  encouragement  men  of  fcience  at  prefent  meet  with,  compared  with 
what  they  formerly  did  under  their  native  princes. 

It  has  been  common  with  aftronomers  to  fix  on  fome  epoch,  from 
which,  as  from  a  radix,  to  compute  the  planetary  motions ;  and  the  an¬ 
cient  Hindus  chofe  that  point  of  time  counted  back,  when,  according  to 
their  motions  as  they  had  determined  them,  they  muft  have  been  in  con- 
jun&ion  in  the  beginning  of  Mejha ,  or  Aries ,  and  coeval  with  which  cir- 
cumftance  they  fuppofed  the  creation.  This,  as  it  concerned  the  planets 
only,  would  have  produced  a  moderate  term  of  years,  compared  with  the 
enormous  antiquity  that  will  be  hereafter  ftated  ;  but,  having  difeovered 
a  flow  motion  of  the  nodes  and  apfides  alfo,  and  taken  it  into  the  com¬ 
putation,  they  found  it  would  require  a  length  of  time  correfponding 
with  1955884890  years  now  expired,  when  they  were  fo  fituated,  and 
23641 1 51 10  years  more  before  they  would  return  to  the  fame  fituation 
again,  forming  together  the  grand  anomaliftic  period  denominated  a  Calf  a, 
and  fancifully  affigned  as  the  day  of  Brahma'.  The  Calf  a  they  divided  into 
Manvoanteras ,  and  greater  and  lefter  Yugas.  The  ufe  of  the  Manwantera 
is  not  ftated  in  the  Surya  Siddhanta ;  but  that  of  the  Malta,  or  greater  Yug, 
is  fufficiently  evident,  as  being  an  anomaliftic  period  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  latter,  with  her  apogee  and  afeending  node,  is  found 
together  with  the  fun  in  the  firft  of  Aries  4  the  planets  alfo  deviating  from 


*  See  the  tranflation  of  Monf.  Sonnerat’s  Voyage. 
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that  point  only  as  much  as  is  their  latitude  and  the  difference  between  their 
mean  and  true  anomaly. 

These  cycles  being  fo  conftrudted  as  to  contain  a  certain  number  of 
mean  folar  days,  and  the  Hindu  fyftem  affuming  that  at  the  creation,  when 
the  planets  began  their  motions,  a  right  line,  drawn  from  the  equinodtial 
point  Lanca  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  would,  if  continued,  have 
paffed  through  the  centres  of  the  fun  and  planets  to  the  firft  ftar  in  Aries  ; 
their  mean  longitude  for  any  propofed  time  afterwards  may  be  computed  by 
proportion.  As  the  revolutions  a  planet  makes  in  any  cycle  are  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  days  compofing  it,  fo  are  the  days  given  to  its  motion  in  that  time ; 
and,  the  even  revolutions  being  rejedted,  the  fradtion,  if  any,  (hows  its  mean 
longitude  at  midnight  under  their  firft  meridian  of  Lanca:  for  places  eaft  or 
weft  of  that  meridian  a  proportional  allowance  is  made  for  the  difference  of 
longitude  on  the  earth’s  furface,  called  in  Sanfcrit  the  Defan  tar  a.  The  po¬ 
rtions  of  the  apfides  and  nodes  are  computed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  the 
equation  of  the  mean  to  the  true  place,  determined  on  principles  which  will 
be  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  diviiion  of  the  Maha  Yug  into  the  Satya ,  Tretd,  Divdpar ,  and  Cali 
ages,  does  not  appear  from  the  Surya  Siddhdnta  to  anfwer  any  practical  aftro- 
nomical  purpofe,  but  to  have  been  formed  on  ideas  fimilar  to  the  golden , 
fiver ,  brazen,  and  iron  ages  of  the  Greeks.  Their  origin  has  however  been 
afcribed  to  the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes  by  thofe  who  will  of  courfe  refer 
the  Manwantera  and  Calpa  to  the  fame  foundation  :  either  way  the  latter  will 
be  found  anomaliftic,  as  has  been  defcribed,  if  I  rightly  underftand  the  fpl- 
lowing  paffage  in  the  firft  fedtion  of  the  Surya  Siddlianta,  the  tranflation  of 
which  is,  I  believe,  here  correddy  given. 
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_ “  Time,  of  the  denomination  Marta  is  eftimated  by  refpi- 

4<  rations ;  fix  refpirations  make  a  Vicala ,  fixty  Vicalas  a  Danda ,  fixty 
«<  D and  as  a  JSacJhatra  day,  and  thirty  Nacjhatra  days  a  Nacfhatra 
“  month.  The  Savan  month  is  that  contained  between  thirty  fucceflive 
“  rifings  of  Surya ,  and  varies  in  its  length  according  to  the  Lagna  Bhuja . 

Thirty  Tit' his  compofe  the  Chandra  month.  The  Saura  month  is 
«  that  in  which  the  fun  defcribes  one  fign  of  the  zodiac,  and  his  paf- 
fage  through  the  twelve  figns  is  one  year,  and  one  of  thofe  years  is  a 
“  Deva  day,  or  day  of  the  Gods.  When  it  is  day  at  Afura  -f-,  it  is  night 
“  with,  the  Gods  ;  and  when  it  is  day  with  the  Gods,  it  is  night  at  Afura . 
«  Sixty  of  the  Deva  days,,  multiplied  by  fix,  give  the  Deva  year ;  and 
“  twelve  hundred  of  the  Deva  years  form  the  aggregate  of  the  four 
**  Yagas .  To  determine  the  Saura  years  contained  in  this  aggregate* 

write  down  the  following  numbers,  4,  3.,  2,  which  multiply  by  10,000  j 
«  the  produd  4320000  is  the  aggregate,  or  Malta  Yuga ,  including  the  Sandhi 
“  and  Sandhyanfa  J.  This  is  divided  into  four  Yagas,  by  reafon  of  the 
“  different  proportions  of  Virtue  prevailing  on  earth,  in  the  following  man- 
“  ner.  Divide  the  aggregate  4320000  by  10,.  and  multiply  the  quotient  by 
«  four  for  the  Satya  Yug ,  by  three  for  the  Tretd ,  by  two  for  the  Diva  far,  and 


*  This  is  mean  fydereal  time.  A Nacjhatra,  or  fydereal  day,  is  the  time  in  which  the  earth 
makes  a  turn  upon  its  axis,  or,  according  to  the  Hindus,  in  which  the  liars  make  one  complete 
revolution.  This  is  Ihorter  than  the  Scwan  or  folar  day,  which  varies  in  its  length  according 
to  the  Lagna  Bhuja  or  right  afcenlion,  and  alfo  from,  the  fun's  unequal  motion  in  the  ecliptic; 
for  both  which  circumlianees  the  Hindus  have  their  equation  of  time ,  as  will  appear  in  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  eelipfe. 

f  Jjura ,  the  fouth  pole,  the  habitation  of  the  Afura  hoc  a,  or  Demons,  with  whom  the 
Devas,  who  relide  at  Sument ,  the  north  pole,  wage  eternal  war. 

+  Sandhi  and  Sandhyanfa,  the  morning  and  evening  twilight.  “  The  proper  words,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  are  Sandhya  and  Sandhyanfa . 

It  by 
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44  by  one  for  the  Cali  Yug .  Divide  either  of  the  Yugs  by  fix  for  its 
4 ‘  Sandhi  and  Sandhyanfa .  Seventy -one  Yugs  make  a  Manwantera ;  and 
44  at  the  clofe  of  each  Manwantera  there  is  a  Sandhi  equal  to  the  Satya 
44  Yug,  during  which  there  is  an  uni verfal  deluge.  Fourteen  Manwanteras, 
44  including  the  Sandhi ,  compofe  a  Culpa,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
44  each  Calpa  there  is  a  Sandhi  equal  to  the  Satya  Yug ,  or  1,728^000  Saura 
tc  years.  A  Calpa  is  therefore  equal  to  1,000  Malta  Yugs-.  One  Calpa  is 
44  a  day  with  Brahma',  and  his  night  is  of  the  fame  length  ;  and  the  pe- 
44  riod  of  his  life  is  100  of  his  years.  One  half  of  the  term  of  Brahmans 
44  life,  or  fifty  years,  is  expired,  and  of  the  remainder  the  firffc  Calpa  is 
44  begun ;  and  fix  Manwanteras ,  including,  the  Sandhi ,  are  expired.  The 
44  feventh  Manwantera ,  into  which  we  are  now  advanced,  is  named  Vaivafwa- 
44  ta:  of  this  Manwantera  twenty-feven  Maha  Yugs  are  elapfed,  and  we 
44  are  now  in  the  Satya  Yug  of  the  twenty-eighth,  which  Satya  Yug  confifts 
44  of  1,728,000  Saura  years.  The  whole  amount  of  years  expired  from 
44  the  beginning  of  the  Calpa  *  to  the  prefent  time,  may  hence  be  com- 


*  Conftru&ion  of  the  Calpa. 


Cali, 

- 

- 

Years 

4320000 

— - =  432000 

IO 

jDwapar 

•- 

4320000 

-  —  —  X  2  =  86400c 
10 

Trtta 

•* 

at- 

43  2 0000 

— — - X  3  =  1296000 

10 

Satya 

•  • 

43  20000' 

— - - X  4  —  1728000 

10 - 

Aggregate,  or Maha  Yugj '  --  -  4320000 

71 

Manwantera,  -  306720000 

With  a  Sandhi,  equal  to  the  Satya  Yug,-  1728000 

308448000 

Calpa,  ...  -  4318272000 

With  a  Sandb't  equal  to  the  Satya  Yug  -  1728000 

Whole  duration  of  a  Calpa  -  -  4320000000^ 


Computation  of  the  period  elapfed  of  the 
Calpa  at  the  end  of  the  laft  Satya  age,  when 
the  Surya  Slddhanta  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
written. 

[Years. 

Sandhi  at  the  beginning  of  the  Calpa,  —  1728000 

6  Manwanteras,  or  308448000  X  6  1850688000 

27  Maha  Yugs  of  the  7th 

Manwantera ,  or  432000c  X  27  =  11664000 
Satya  Age  of  the  28th  Maha  lug,  =  1728000 

1970784000 


puted ; 
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“  puted  ;  but  from  the  number  of  years  fo  found  muft  be  made  a  deduc- 
“  tion  of  one  hundred  times  four  hundred  and  feventy-four  divine  years, 
<f  or  of  that  product  multiplied  by  three  hundred  and  fixty  for  human  years, 
44  that  being  the  term  of  Brahmans  employment  in  the  creation ; 
“  after  which  the  planetary  motions  commenced.. 

“  Sixty  Vlcalas  make  one  Gala,  fixty  Calds  one  Bhaga,  thirty  Bhdgas 
44  one  Rdf,  and  there  are  twelve  Rafis  in  the  Bhagana  *. 


“  “b  In  one  1* 1 * * * 5 *  7ug,  Skrya ,  Budha,  and  Sucra  perform  432,0000  Madhyama 
44  revolutions  through  the  zodiac.  Mangala ,  Vrihafpati ,  and  Sard  make 
“  .the  fame  number  of  S’ighra  revolutions  through  it;  Chandra  makes 
<f  57>753’336  X  Madhyama  revolutions;  Mangala  2,296,832  Madhyama  re- 
“  volutions;  Budha  s  S/ghras  are  17,937,060;  Vrihafpati  s  Madhyamas 
“  364,220;  Surra's  S/ghras  7,022,376;  Sams  Madhyamas  are  146,568. 
“  The  Chandrochcha  revolutions  are  488,203  ;  the  retrograde  revolutions 
<c  of  the  Chandrapdta  are  232,238. 

“  The  time  contained  between  fun-rife  and  fun-rife  is  the  Bhumi  Sdvan 
“  day  :  the  number  of  thofedays  contained  in  a  Yug  is  1,577,91  7,828  §.  The 

4,5  The  diviiion  of  the  Bhagana ,  or  zodiac,  intofigns,  degrees,  See . 

1'  Sitrya  the  Sun  ;  Budha ,  Mercury  ;  Sucra,  Venus;  Mangala ,  Mars;  Vrihafpati ,  Jupiter;  Sant, 
Saturn;  Chandra,  the  Moon;  the  Chandra  Uchcha,  or  Chandrochcha,  the  Moon’s  apogee  ;  Chandra 
Bata,  the  Moon’s  attending  node.  The  Madhyama  revolutions  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn, 
and  the  Sight  a  revolutions  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  anfwer  to  their  revolutions  about  the  fun. 

1 57  7  9 1 7  8  z  8  D.  D. 

+  57753336 — 4320000=53433336  lunar  months,  or  lunations  in  a  Yug-,  and - =  29  31 

D.  H.  M,  S.  53433336 

p  Ilf  Iff 

5  0,  6  &c.  in  each  mean  lunation,  or  in  Englith  time  29 . 12 . 44.  2 . 47  .  36  .  53433S36 — 
5  1 840000  =  1593336  Adhi  or  intercalary  lunar  months  in  4320000  folar  fydereal  years. 
1577917828 

§ . . =  365.  15.  31.  31.  24.  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  Sun,  the  length  of  the  Hindu 

4320000 

year. 

.  “  number 
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“  number  of  Nacjhatra  days  1582237828 of  Chandra  days  1603000080; 
“  of  A'dhi  months  1593336;  of  CJhaya  Tifhis  25082252;  of  Saura 
“  months  51840000.  From  either  of  the  planets  Nacjhatra  days  deduct 
“  the  number  of  its  revolutions,  the  remainder  will  be  the  number  of  its 
“  Sdvan  days  contained  in  a  Yug.  The  difference  between-  the  number 
(i  of  the  revolutions  of  Surya  and  Chandra  gives  the  number  of  Chandra 
“  months;  and  the  difference  between  the  Saura  months  and  Chandra  months 


1582237828 

f - -  =  3 66.  15.  31.  31.  24.  diurnal  revolutions- of  the  flars  in  one  year. 

4320000 

1577917828 

- - - 27.  19.  18.  I.  37.  &c.  The  Moon’s  periodical  month.  The  1603000080! 

57753336 

Chandra ,  or  lunar  days,  called  alfo  Tit'his ,  are  each  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  moon’s  fynodical 
month  or  relative  period,  and  vary  in  length  according  to  the  inequality  of  her  motion  from 
the  fun.  The  CJhaya  TiP/iis  and  Jldhi,  or  intercalary  lunar  months,  are  fufficiently  evident. 

The  fun  and  planets  prefide  alternately  over  the  days  of  the  week,  which  are  named  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  firfl:  day  after  the  creation  was  Ravivar ,  ox  Sunday  :■  it  began  at  midnight,  under 
the  meridian  of  Lanca  ;  and  the  Ravivar  of  the  Hindus  correfponds  with  our  Sunday.  The  fun 
and  planets  in  the  lame  manner  govern  the  years:  hence  they  may  be  faid  to  have  weeks  of 
years.  Daniel’s  prophefy  is  fuppofed  to  mean  weeks  of  years. 

The  Hindu  cycle  of  60,  fuppofed  by  lome  to  be  the  Chaldean  Sofos ,  is  referred  to  the  planet 
Jupiter  :  “  one  of  thefe  years  is  equal  to  the  time  in  which  by  his  mean  motion,  he  ( Vrihajfiati ) 
“  advances  one  degree  in  his  orbit”  (Commentary  on  the  Surya  Siddhauta.)  This  cycle  is, 
I  believe,  wholly  applied  to  aftrology.  Neither  this  cycle  of  60  nor  the  Pitri’s  day  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  cart  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta ,  where  they  might  be  expected  to  occur  :  perhaps  on 
inquiry  there  may  be  found  fome  reafon  for  fuppofing  them  both  of  a  later  invention.  “  The 
«  Pitris  inhabit  behind  Chandra ,  and  their  mid-day  happens  when  Chandra  is  in  conjunction  with 
“  Surya,  and  their  midnight  when  Chandra  is  in  oppofition  to  Surya  ;  their  morning,  or  funrife, 
“  is  at  the  end  of  half  the  Crijhna  Pacf/ia,  and  iheir  funfet  at  the  end  of  half  the  Sucla  Pacjha: 
“  this  is  declared  in  th e  Sacalya  Sanhita.  Their  names  are  Hgni,-Swatir& c.  their  day  and  night 
“  are  therefore  together  equal  to  one  Chandra  month.”  (Commentary).  Hence  it  appears, 
the  Hindus  have  obferved  that  the  moon  revolves  once  on  her  axis  in  a  lunar  month,  and  con- 
fequently  has  the  fame  fide  always  oppofed  to  the  earth.  They  have  alfo  noticed  the  difference 
of  her  apparent  magnitude  in  the  horizon  and  on  the  meridian,  and  endeavour  to  explain  the 
caufe  of  a  phenomenon  which  Euio[ieans ,  as  well  as  themfelves,  are  at  a  lofs  to  account  for. 
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c(  gives  the  number  of  A'dhi  months.  DeduCt  the  Savan  days  from  the 
«  Chandra  days,  the  remainder  will  be  the  number  of  Tit' hi  CJhayas.  The 
“  number  of  Adhi  months,  Tit' hi  CJhayas ,  Vacjhatra ,  Chandra ,  and  Savan 
“  days,  multiplied  feverally  by  1000,  gives  the  number  of  each  contained 
“  in  a  Calpa.. 

The  number  of  Mandochcha  revolutions,  which  revolutions  are  direCt, 

or  according  to  the  order  of  the  figns  contained  in  a  Calpa ,  is  of 
l(  Surya  387  j  of  Mangala  204;  of  Budha  3685  of  Vrihafpati  900;  of 
“  Sacra  535;  of  Sani  39. 

tc  The  number  of  revolutions  of  the  Patast  which  revolutions  are  re- 
“  trograde,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  figns  contained  in  a  Calpa , 
“  is  of  Mangala  214;  of  Budha  488  j  of  Vrihafpati  1  74  j  of  Surra  903; 
c<  of  Sani  662.  The  Pal  a  and  Uchcha  of  Chandra  are  already  men- 
“  tioned,” 

It  mud  be  obferved,  that,  although  the  planetary  motions  as  above  de¬ 
termined  might  have  ferved  for  computations  in  the  time  of  Meya,  the 
author  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta ,  yet  for  many  years  paft  they  have  not 
been  found  to  agree  with  the  obferved  places  in  the  heavens  in  every  in- 
ilance,  and  that  corrections  have  accordingly  been  introduced  by  increaf- 
ing  or  reducing  thofe  numbers.  Thus  the  motions  of  the  moon’s  apogee 
and  node  are  now  increafed  in  computations  of  their  places  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  four  revolutions  each  in  a  Yug>  to  their  refpebtive  numbers  above 
given.  The  nature  of  thefe  corrections,  denominated  in  Sanfcrit  Bija> 
is  explained  in  a  paflage  of  the  Tica ,  or  Commentary  on  the  Surya  Sid - 
dhanta ,  wherein  is  maintained  the  priority  of  that  Sdjlra  in  point  of  time 


to 
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to  all  others.  The  tranflation  of  that  paflage,  together  with  the  text  it  il- 
luftrates,  is  as  follows : 

( Surya  Siddhanta.)  ii  Arc  a  (the  Sun)  addrefling  Meya,  who  attended 
t(  with  reverence,  faid,  Let  your  attention,  abftraded  from  human  con- 
“  cerns,  be  wholly  applied  to  what  I  fhall  relate.  Su'rya  in  every 
((  former  Yug  revealed  to  the  Munis  the  invariable  fcience  of  aftronomy. 
“  The  planetary  motions  may  alter;  but  the  principles  of  that  fcience  are 
“  always  the  fame.” 

( The  Commentary .)  u  Hence  it  appears  that  the  Surya  Siddhanta  was 
“  prior  to  the  Brahma  Siddhanta  and  every  other  Sajtra ,  becaufe  this 
“  Sajtra  mu  ft  be  the  fame  that  was  revealed  in  every  former  Yug ,  al- 

“  though  the  motions  of  the  planets  might  have  been  different.  This 

<c  variation  in  the  planetary  motions  is  mentioned  in  the  Vijhnu  Dhermul- 

“  ter,  which  directs  that  the  planets  be  oblerved  with  an  inftrument,  where- 

i 

‘‘  by  their  agreement  or  difagreement  may  be  determined  in  regard  to  their 
“  computed  places;  and  in  cafe  of  the  latter,  an  allowance  of  Bija  accord - 
“  ingly  made.  Vasisht’iia  in  his  Siddhanta  alfo  recommends  this 
i{  occafional  corretftion  of  Bija,  faying  to  the  Muni  Ma'ndav  y  a,  <£  I  have 
**  fliown  you  howr  to  determine  fome  matters  in  aftronomy ;  but  the 
“  mean  motion  of  Surya  and  the  other  planets  will  be  found  to  differ 
“  in  each  Yug.”  Accordingly  A'ryabhatta,  Brahmagupta,  and 
“  others,  having  obferved  the  heavens,  formed  rules  on  the  principles  of 

<c  former  Sajtras,  but  which  differed  from  each  other  in  proportion  to 

“  the  difagreement,  which  they  feverally  obferved,  of  the  planets  with 
“  refped  to  their  computed  places. 

Vol.  II.  G  g 
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“  Why  the  Munis ,  who  certainly  knew,  did  not  give  the  particulars 
“  of  thofe  deviations,  may  feem  unaccountable,  when  the  men  A'ryab- 
“  hatta,  Brahmagupta,  and  others,  have  determined  them  :  the 
S(  reafon  was,  that  thofe  deviations  are  not  in  themfelves  uniform;  and 
“  to  (late  their  variations  would  have  been  endlefs.  It  was  therefore 
s{  thought  better,  that  examinations,  at  different  times  fhould  be  made, 
“  and  due  corrections  of  the  Bija  introduced.  A  Ganita.  Sajtra,  whofe  rules 
“  are  demonft table,  is  true ;  and  when  conjunctions,  oppofitions,  and  other 
6<  planetary  phenomena,  calculated  by  fuch  Sajiras ,  are  found  not  to  agree 
“  with  obfervation,  a  proportionable  Bija  may  be  introduced  without  any 
“  derogation  from  their  credit.  It  was  therefore  neceffary  that  this 
(C  Sajtra  (the  Surya  Siddhdnta)  fliould  be  revealed  in  each  Yug,  and  that 
“  other  Sajiras  fliould  be  compofed  by  the  Munis.. 

cc  The  original  Sajtra  then  appears  to  be  the  Surya  Siddhdnta;  the 

fecond,  the  Brahma  Siddhdnta;  the  third,  the  Paulajlya  Siddhdnta;  the 
i(  fourth,  the  Soma  Siddhanta .” 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  periodical  revolutions  of  the 
planets,  their  nodes,  and  apfides,  according  to  the  Surya  Siddhanta.  The 
corrections  of  Bija  at  prefent  ufed,.  are  contained  in  one  column.*,  and 
the  inclination  of  their  orbits  to<  the  ecliptic  in  another.  The  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  is  inferted  according  to  the  fame  Sajtra.  Its  diminution 

*  This  I  muft  however  at  prefent  omit,  not  having  as  yet  difcovered  the  corrections  of  this 
kind  that  will  bring  even  the  Sun’S  place,  computed  by  the  Surya  Siddhanta ,  exactly  to  an 
agreement  with  the  agronomical  books  in  prefent  ufe.  Of  thefe  books,  the  principal  are  the 
GraJialaghai-a,  compofed  about  268  years  ago,  the  tables  of  Macaranda  vite&  ai  Benares  and  Tirh'ut, 
and  the  Siddhdita  Rakajya  ufed  at  Nadiya ;  the  fall  written  in  1.513  Saca,  or  108  years  ago. 

does 
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does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  in  any  fubfequent  treatife :  in  the 
tables  of  Macaranda ,  and  alfo  in  the  Grahalaghava ,  the  latter  written  only 
268  years  ago,  it  is  exprelsly  dated  at  twenty- four  degrees. 

The  motion  of  the  equinoxes,  termed  in  Sanfcrit  the  crdnti ,  and 
fpoken  of  in  the  Tied ,  or  commentary,  on  the  Surya  Siddhdnta  as  the 
Sun’s  Pdta  or  node,  is  noticed  in  the  foregoing  paffage  of  that  book ; 
and,  as  the  Hindu  adronomers  feem  to  entertain  an  idea  of  the  fubjed  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  its  revolution  through  the  Platonic  year,  I  fhall  farther 
on  give  a  trandation  of  what  is  mentioned,  both  in  the  original  and  commen¬ 
tary,  concerning  it. 

The  next  requi fit e  for  the  computation  of  the  eclipfe  is  the  portion  of 
the  Calpa  expired  to  the  prefent  time,  which  is  determined  in  the  following 
manner : 

The  Surya  Siddhanta  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  received  through  di¬ 
vine  revelation,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  Satya  age,  at  the  end  of  which 
50  of  the  years  of  Brahma  were  expired,  and  of  the  next  Culpa  or  day, 
6  Manwanteras,  27  greater  Yugs ,  and  the  Satya  age  of  the  28th  Yug9 
together  with  the  Sandlyd  or  twilight  at  the  beginning  of  the  Calpa  ; 
the  aggregate  of  which  feveral  periods  is  1970784000  years  elapfed  of 
the  Calpa  to  the  beginning  of  the  lad  Tretd  age ;  to  which  add  the 
Hretd  and  Dwapar  ages,  together  with  the  years  elapfed  of  the  prefent 
Cali  age,  for  the  whole  amount  of  fydereal  years  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Calpa  to  the  prefent  Bengal  tear.  But  in  the  foregoing  quotation  it  is 
obferved,  from  that  amount  of  years  mud  be  made  a  deduction  of  47400 
divine,  or  17064000  human  or  fydereal  years,  the  term  of  Brahma  '- 
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employment  in  the  work  of  creation ;  for,  as  the  univerfe  was  not  completed, 
the  planetary  motions  did  not  commence  until  that  portion  of  the  Calpa  was 
elapfed. 

This  deduction  appears  to  have  been  intended  as  a  corre&ion  ;  which, 
without  altering  the  date  of  the  Calpa ,  as  fettled,  probably,  by  yet  more 
ancient  aftronomers,  might  (joined  perhaps  with  other  regulations) 
bring  the  computed  places  of  the  planets  to  an  agreement  with  their 
obferved  places,  when  the  Suyra  Siddhdnta  was  written  ;  and,  as  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  its  commentator  in  fupport  of  the  propriety  of  it,  without 
prejudice  to  other  authors,  contain  fome  curious  particulars,  I  hope  I  may 
be  excufed  for  departing  from  my  immediate  objed  to  infert  a  tranflation 
of  them.. 


“  In  the  Surya  Siddhdnta ,  Soma  Siddhdnta ,  Prajapeti ,  Vaftjhtha^  and 
“  other  Sdjlras ,  this  deduction  is  required  to  be  made  from  the  Calpa , 
“  becaufe  at  the  end  of  that  term  the  planetary  motions  commenced.  The 
“  fon  of  Jishnu,  who  underftood  four  Vedas ,  and  Bha'scar  a'ciia'rya, 
u  confidered  thefc  motions  as  commencing  with  the  Calpa :  it  may  feem 
“  ftrange  that  there  fhould  be  fuch  a  difagreement.  Some  men  fay,  as  it 
**  is  written  that  the  Calpa  is  the  day  of  Brahma',  and  as  a  day  is  de- 
pendent  on  the  riling  and  felting  of  the  fun,  the  motion  of  the  fun  and 
**  planets  mull  have  begun  with  the  Calpa ;  and  therefore  Brahmagupta 
“  fhould  be  followed  ;  but  I  think  other-wife.  The  Calpa r  or  Brahmans 
“  day,  is  not  to  be  underftood  as  analogous  to  the  folar  day,  othervvife 
“  than  as  containing  a  determined  portion  of  time ;  neither  is  it  at  all  de- 
“  pendent  on  the  commencement  of  the  Calpa ;  but,  being  compofed  of 
the  fame  periods  as  the  latter,  it  will  not  end  until  the  term  of  years  here 

“  deducted 
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44  deducted  fhall  be  expired  of  the  next  Calpa,  The  motions  of  the 
44  Grahas  mud  therefore  be  computed  from  the  point  of  time  here  dated 
44  as  the  beginning  of  Brahma’s  day,  and  not,  as  Brahmagupta  and 
44  others  dired,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Calpa ,  which  will  not  be  found 
•f  to  anfvver. 


44  Other  men  fay,  that  rules  derived  from  the  Ganita  Sajlra  and  agree- 
44  ing  with  obfervation,  are  right  j  that  any  period  deduced  from  fuch  a 
44  mode  of  computation,  and  the  planets  determined  to  have  been  then 
44  in  the  fird  of  Mejha,  may  be  affirmed  ;  that  it  will  therefore  anfwer 
44  either  way,  to  confider  thefe  motions  as  beginning  with  the  Calpa ,  or 
44  after  the  above-mentioned  period  of  it  was  expired.  This  however  is 
44  not  true ;  for  in  the  indance  of  Mangala  there  will  be  found  a  great 

44  difference,  as  is  here  fhown.  The  revolutions  of  Mangala  in  a  Calpa> 

44  according  to  Brahmagupta,  are  2296828322  ;  and,  by  the  rule  of 
44  proportion,  the  revolutions  of  Mangala  in  17064000  years  are  9072472 

Sig»s.  9  . 

44  7  ?,8  p  16  *,  For  any  other  planet,  on  trial,  a  fimilar  difagree- 

44  n\ent  will  be  found,  and  the  propofition  of  computing  from  either 
44  period  mud  be  erroneous.  Moreover,  of  what  ufe  is  it  to  make 

44  computations  for  a  fpace  of  time,  when  the  planets  and  their  motions 

44  were  not  in  being  ? 

It  might,  however,  from  the  foregoing  circumflances,  be  imputed  to 
44  Brahmagupta  and  the  red,  that  they  have  given  precepts  through 
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c<  ignorance,  or  with  intent  to  deceive  :  That,  having  dated  the  revo- 
c£  lutions  of  the  planets  different  from  the  account  revealed  by  Surya, 
«  they  muff  certainly  have  been  in  error:  That  Brahmagupta 

((  could  not  have  counted  the  revolutions  from  the  beginning  of  the 
“  Calpa ;  neither  could  he  from  the  mean  motion  of  the  planets  have  fo 
“  determined  them  :  he  was  a  mortal,  and  therefore  could  not  count  the 
ce  revolutions. — Although  the  rule  of  proportion  fhould  be  granted  to 
“  have  ferved  his  purpofe  for  the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  yet 
ce  it  certainly  could  not  for  thofe  of  their  Mandochcha ,  becaufe  it 

“  was  not  within  the-  term  of  a  man’s-  life  to  determine  the  mean 
cc  motion  of  the  Mandochcha-  ;  and  this  affertion  is  juftified  by  the 

“  opinion  of  Bha'sc  ara'charya.  But  the  rule  of  proportion  could  not 

have  anfwered.  even  for  the  planets ;  for,  although  their  mean  motion  be 
**  obferved  one  day,  and  again  the  next,  how  can  a  man  be  certain  of 
**  the  exad  time  elapfed  between  the  two  obfervations  ?  And  if  there  be 
tc  the  fmalleft  error  in  the  elapfed  time,  the  rule  of  proportion  cannot 
“  anfwer  for  fucli  great  periods.  An  error  of  the  part  of 

“  a  fecond  ( Vicald )  in  one  day,  amounts  to  forty  degrees in  the  com- 
“  putation  of  a  Calpa ,  and  the  miftake  of  of  a  refpiration  in  one 
e<  Saura  year,  makes  a  difference  in  the  fame  period  of  20000  days. 
4<  That  it  is  therefore  evident,  Brahmagupta’s  motive  for  direding 
“  the  planetary  motions  to  be  computed  as  commencing  with  the  Calpa, 

**  was  to  deceive  mankind  $  and  that  he  had  not  the  authority  of  the 
**  Munis ,  becaufe  he  differs  from  the  Surya  Siddhanta ,  Brahma  Siddhanta , 
“  Soma  Siddhanta  ;  from  Vasishtha  and  other  Munis . 


*  The  error  would  be  more  than. 43°. 


“  Such 
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4£  Such  opinions  would  have  no  foundation,  as  I  fhall  proceed 
“  to  (how.  Brahmagupta’s  rules  are  confident  with  the  practice  of 
the  Pandits  his  predeceffors ;  and  he  formed  them  from  the  Pur  ana 
“  Vijhnu  Dhermuttara ,  wherein  is  contained  the  Brahma  Siddhanta ; 

“  and  the  periods  given  by  A'r yabh at t a  are  derived  from  the  Parafera 
“  Siddhanta  :  the  precepts  of  the  Munis  are  therefore  the  authorities  of 
“  Brahmag'upta,  A'ryabhatta,  and  Bha'scara'cha'rya,  whofe 
“  rules  cannot  be  deceitful.  The  Munis  themfelves  differed  with  regard  to 
“  the  number  of  Savan  days  in  a  Yug,  which  is  known  from  the  Pancha 
“  Siddhanta ,  compofed  by  Vara  A'cha'rya,  wherein  are  propofed  two 
“  methods  of  computing  the  fun’s  place  ;  the  one  according  to  the  Shy  a 
‘‘  Siddhanta,  the  other  according  to  the  Romacd  Siddhanta  •  whence  it  ap- 
4  pears  that  there  were  different  rules  of  computation  even  among  the  Mu- 
ii  nis.  It  is  alfo  mentioned  in  the  Tied  on  the  Kanaka  Sanhitd ,  that,  accord - 
“  ing  to  the  Paulajiya  Siddhanta ,  there  was  formerly  a  different  number  of 
<f  Savan  days  eftimated  in  a  Yug.  The  maxims  therefore  of  Brahma- 
gupta  and  the  other  two,  agreeing  with  thofe  of  the  Munis,  are 
u  right ;  but,  fhould  it  even  be  fuppofed  that  the  Munis  themfelves  could 
4C  be  miilaken,  yet  Brahmagupta  and  the  other  two  had  the  fandtion 
of  the  Vedas,  which  in  their  numerous  Sac’ has  (branches)  have  difagree- 
sc  ments  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and,  according  to  the  Sacalya  Sanhitd,  Brahma7, 
s‘  in  the  revelation  he  made  to  Naked,  told  him,  although  a  circumflance 
sc  or  thing  were  not  perceptible  to  the  fenfes,  or  reconcileable  to  reafon, 
<c  if  authority  for  believing  it  fhould  be  found  in  the  Vedas ,  it  muff  be 
“  received  as  true. 

“  If  a  planet’s  place,  computed  both  by  the  Surya  Siddhanta  and 
“  Parafera  Siddhanta ,  fhould  be  found  to  differ,  which  rule  muft  be  re- 

“  ceived 
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“  ceived  as  right  ?  I  anfwer,  that  which  agrees  with  his  place  by  ob~ 
“  fervation  j  and  the  Mums  gave  the  fame  dire<5tion.  If  computations 
tc  from  the  beginning  of  the  Calpa,  and  from  the  period  dated  in  the 
“  Surya  Siddhdnta ,  give  a  difference,  as  appears  in  the  inftance  of  Mangala, 
“  which  of  the  two  periods  to  be  computed  from  is  founded  in  truth  ? 
“  I  fay,  it  is  of  no  confequence  to  us  which,  fince  our  objed  is  only 
«  to  know  which  period  anfwers  for  computation  of  the  planetary  places 
“  in  our  time,  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  Calpa,  The  difference  found 
“  in  computing,  according  to  Brahmagupta  and  the  Munis,  muff  be 
se  corrected  by  an  allowance  of  bsja ;  or  by  taking  that  difference  as  the 
ee  cjhepa  ;  but  the  books  of  the  Mums  muff  not  be  altered,  and  the  rules 
Ci  given  by  Brahmagupta,  Vara'cha'r  ya,  and  Aryabhatta,  may  be 
Si  ufed  with  fuch  precautions.  Any  perfon  may  compofe  a  fet  of  rules 
“  for  the  common  purpofes  of  ad  ro  no  my ;  but,  with  regard  to  the 
“  duties  neceffary  in  eclipfes,  the  computation  mud  be  made  by  the  books 
“  of  the  Munis ,  and  the  Uja  applied ;  and  in  this  manner  it  was  that 
**  Vara'ha,  A'ryabhatta,  Brahmagupta,  and  Ce'sava  Samvat* 
<e  sara,  having  obferved  the  planets  and  made  due  allowance  of  Uja, 
4i  compofed  their  books. 

“  Gane'sa  mentions  that  the  Grahas  were  right  in  their  computed 
*e  places  in  the  time  of  Brahma',  A'charya,  Vasisht'ha,  Cas  y  a  pa, 

and  others,  by  the  rules  they  gave ;  but  in  length  of  time  they  differed  ; 
44  after  which,  at  the  clofe  of  the  Satya  age,  Su'R\rA  revealed  to  Meya  a 
“  computation  of  their  true  places.  The  rules  then  received  anfwered 
44  during  the  Treta  and  Dwapar  ages,  as  alio  did  other  rules  formed 
**  by  the  Munis  during  thofe  periods.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Cali 
“  Yug,  Para'  sera’s  book  anfwered  j  but  A'ryabhatta,  many  years 
Vol.  II>  H  h  “  after 
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“  after,  having  examined  the  heavens,  found  fome  deviation,  and  intro- 
“  duced  a  correction  of  bija.  After  him,  when  further  deviations  were 
“  obferved,  Durga"  Sinha,  Mihira,  and  others,  made  corrections* 
“  After  them  came  the  fons  of  Jistnu  and  Brahmagupta,  and  made  cor- 
“  feCtions.  After  them  Ce'sava  fettled  the  places  of  the  planets ;  and 
“  fixty  years  after  Ce'sava,  his  fon  Gane'sa  made  corrections.” 

We  have  now,  according  to  the  Hindu  fyftem,  the  mean  motion  of  the 
planets,  their  nodes,  and  apfides,  and  the  elapfed  time  fince  they  were  in  con¬ 
junction  in  the  firft  of  Mejha ;  with  which,  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  to  de¬ 
termine  their  mean  longitude  for  any  propofed  time  of  the  prefent  year.  It 
is  however  obferved  in  the  Surya  Siddhdnta ,  that  to  affume  a  period  fo  great 
is  unneceffary  ;  for  ufe  the  computation  may  be  made  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Tretci  age,  at  which  inftant  all  the  Grahas ,  or  moveable  points  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  were  again  in  conjunction  in  MeJIia ,  except  the  apogees  and  afcending 
nodes,  which  mult  therefore  be  computed  from  the  creation.  The  fame  is 
true  of  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  Cali  age ;  for  the  greateft  common  di- 
vilor  of  the  number  of  days  compofing  the  Maria  Yug  and  the  planetary 
revolutions  in  that  period,  is  four  -y  which  quotes  3.94479457  days,  or 
1080000  years ;  and  the  Tretd  and  Dwdpar  ages  contain  together  twice 
that  number  of  years.  The  prefent  Hindu  altronomers  therefore  find  it 
unneceffary  to  go  farther  back  than  the  beginning  of  the  Cali  Yug  *  in 

determining 

*  Neither  do  they  in  computing  by  the  formulas  in  common  ufe  go  farther  back  than  to  fome 
affigned  date  of  the  era  Saca-,  but,  having  the  planets  places  determined  for  that  point  of  time,  they 
compute  their  mean  places  and  other  requifites  for  any  propofed"  date  afterwards  by  tables,  or 
Dy  combinations  of  figures  contrived  to  facilitate  the  work:  as  in  Grahalaghdva ,  Siddhdnta  Rahafa , 
and  many  other  books.  An  inquirer  into  Hindu  aftronomy  having  accefs  to  fuch  books  only, 
might  eafily  be  led  to  alfert  that  the  Brahmans  compute  eclipfes  ly  fet  forms  couched  is  enigmatical 

vetfesy 
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determining  the  mean  longitude  of  the  planets  themfelves  j  but  for  the  por¬ 
tion  of  their  apfides  and  nodes,  the  elapfed  time  fince  the  creation  rnuft  be 
iifed;  or  at  lead  in  inftances,  as  of  the  fun,  when  the  numbers  387  and 
4320000000  are  incommenfurable  but  by  unity.  I  have  however  in  the 
accompanying  computation,  taken  the  latter  period  in  both  cafes. 

For  the  equation  of  the  mean  to  the  true  anomaly,  in  which  the 
folution  of  triangles  is  concerned,  and  which  is  next  to  be  confidered, 
the  Hindus  make  ule  of  a  canon  of  fines  conftrutfted  according  to  the 
Surya  Siddharita ,  in  the  following  manner  : — “  Divide  the  number  of 
w  minutes  contained  in  one  fine  1,800  by  eight,  the  quotient  225  is 
“  the  firll  Jyapinda,  or,  the  firft  of  the  twenty-fourth  portions  of  half  the 
“  firing  of  the  bow.  Divide  the  fir  ft  Jyapinda  by  225,  the  quotient  1 
<(  dedudt  from  the  dividend,  and  the  remainder  224'  add  to  the  firft  for 
iC  the  fecond  Jyapinda  449^  Divide  the  fecond  Jyapinda  by  225, 
“  the  quotient  being  1'  and  the  fraction  more  than  half  a  minute, 
“  deduct  2'  from  the  foregoing  remainder  224',  and  add  the  remain- 
<£  der  fo  found  to  the  fecond  for  the  third  Jyapinda  671'.  Divide  this 
“  by  225',  the  quotient  3'  deduct  from  the  laft  remainder  222';  the 
<£  remainder  fo  found  219',  add  to  the  third  for  the  fourth  Jyapinda  890% 
“  Divide  this  by  225',  and  the  quotient  dedudt  from  the  laft  remainder  •  the 
“  remainder  fo  found  add  to  the  fourth,  for  the  fifth  Jyapinda  1105,  and 
“  proceed  in  this  manner  until  the  twenty-four  Cramajyds *  *  are  completed  ; 

ver/eSf  out  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  develop  their  fyftem  0f  aftronomy ;  and  this  I  ap¬ 
prehend  was  the  cafe  with  Monf.  Sonnerat.  The  Jyotijh  Pandits  in  general,  it  is  true,  know 
little  more  of  aftronomy  than  they  learn  from  fuch  books,  and  they  are  confequently  very 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  fcience  :  but  there  are  fume  to  be  met  with,  who  are  better 
informed. 

*  Cramajyds ,  Right  Sines. 

H  h  2  <e  which 
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i  &  3  4  5  fl  7 

«£  which  will  be  as  follows:  225,  449,  671,  890,  1105,  1315?  1520, 

S  9  10.  11  12  13  14  15  x6  17 

“  1719,  1910,  2093,  22fS7>  243r>  2585>  2728* *  2859»  2978>  3o84> 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

“  3J77>  3256>  332r?  3372>  34^9>  3431*  3438-  For  the  uteramajya 
«£  the  twenty-third  cramajya  deducted  from  the  /ryjd  or  twenty-fourth 
«  cramajya,  leaves  the  flrft  uteramajya  3  the  twenty-fecond  deducted 
«  from  the  twenty-third  leaves  the  fecond  uteramajya ;  the  twenty-firft 
t£  from  the  twenty-fecond  leaves  the  third  j  the  twentieth  from  the 
u  twenty-firfl  leaves  the  fourth.  In  the  fame  manner  proceed  until  the 

t  2  3 

S£  utcramajyas  are  completed ;  which  will  be  as  follows  :  7,  29,  66,. 

4  5.  6  7  8  9  10  in  12  1.3  14  15 

“  1 1 7,  182,  261,  354,  460,  579,  710,  853,  1007,  1171,  1345,  1528, 

16  17  18  19  20  2  r  22  23  24 

“  1 7 1 9?  x928>  2i23>  2233 5  2548>  27 67,  2989,  3213,  3438.”  So  far  the 
Surya  SitfdJianta  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  fines.  The  commentator  fhows 
how  they  are  geometrically  conflrudted  :  <£  With  a  radius  deferibe  a  circle, 
£<  the  periphery  of  which  divide  into  21600  equal  parts,  or  minutes. 
1£  Draw  (north  and  fouth,  and  eafl  and  weft)  lines  through  the  centre^ 
s<  fet  off  contrarywife  from  the  eaft  point,.  225  on  the  periphery,  and 
££  drav/  a  firing  from  thofe  extremities  acrofs  the  tr'ijya  The  firing 
££  is  the  jya  and  its  half  the  ardhajya ,  called  jiva.  The  Pandits  fay,. 
se  a  planet’s  place  will  correfpond  with  the  ardhajya ,  by  which,  therefore, 
££  computations  of  their'  places  are  always  made  ;  and  by  the  term  jyd 
**  is  always  underftood  the  ardhajya.  The  firft  jya  will  be  found  to 
“  contain  449  minutes,  and  the  operation,  repeated  to  twenty-four  divi- 
u  lions,  will  complete  the  cramajya i  In  each  operation,,  the  diftance 
*£  contained  between  the  jya  and  its  arc,  or  that  line  which  reprefents1- 
**  the  arrow  of  a  bow,  mu  ft  be  examined,  and  the  number  of  minutes 


*-  Utcramajyas,  Verfed  Sines.- 


f.  Trijya ,  the  Radius. 


*£  therein 
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therein  contained  taken  for  the  utcramajya.  The  circle  may  reprefent 

any  fpace  of  land  ;  the  bhujajya  *  is  the  bhuja ,  the  cotijya  the  coti ,  and 
€<  the  trijya  the  carna.  The  fquare  of  the  bhujajya  deduced  from  the  Iquare 
“  of  the  trijya ,  leaves  the  fquare  of  the  cotijya  ;  the  root  of  which  is  the  co//- 
cc  jya ;  and,  in  the  fame  manner,  from  the  cotijya  is  determined  the  bhujajya.- 
<c  The  cbtyutcramajya  deducted  from  the  trijya  leaves  the  bhujacramajya . 
cc  The  bhujbtcramajy'a  deducted  from  the  trijya  leaves  the  coticramajya . 

“  When  the  bhujajya  is  the  firfl  divifion  of  the  trijya ,  the  cotijya  is  the 
“  twenty-three  remaining  divifions ;  which  cotijya ,  deducted  from  the  trijya , 
u  leaves  the  bhujbt  crania  jya.  On  this  principle  are  the  jyas  given  in  the-' 
“  text  -p:  they  may  be  determined  by  calculation  alfo5  as  follows  :* 

«  The  trijya  take  as  equal  to  3438  minutes,  and  containing  twenty-four*' 
u  jyapindas  :  its  half  is  the  jya  of  one  fine,- or  1719",  which  is  the  eighth 
c<  jyapinda ,  or  the  fixteenth  cotijydpiuda.  The  fquare  of  the  trijya  multiply 
s<  by  three,  and  divide  the  produd  by  four,  the- fquare  root  of  the  quotient 
s<  is  theyy#  of  two  fines,  or  2977'.  The  fquare  root  of  half  the  fquare  of 
<c  the  trijya  is  the  jya  of  one  fine  and  an  half  (450)  or  243  Tj-  which  de- 
ec  duded  from  the  trijya ,  leaves  the  utcramajya  1007  .  By  this  utcramajya 
“  multiply  the  trijya  ;  the  fquare  root  of  half  the  produd  is  th 0.  jya  of  220, 
“  30',  or  1315.  The  fquare  of  this  dedud  from  the  fquare  of  the  trijya , 
“  the  fquare  root  of  the  difference  is  the  jya  of  67°,  30',  or  3177",  which  is 
4‘  the  cotijya  of  220,  30",  equal  to  1315b  This  bhujajya  and  cotijya  deduded- 
M  feverally  from  the  trijya ,  leaves  the  utcmmajya  of  each  2 1 23'  and  26 i'.”  &c. 

*'  Bhujajya ,  the  fine  ;  Cotijya ,  the  fine  complement. 

t  A  diagram  might  here  be  added  for  illufiration  ;  but  it  muff  be  unnecefiary  to  any  one  ’ 
who  has  the  fmalleft  knowledge  of  geometry. 

This 
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This  is  Sufficient  to  ffiovv  that  the  Hindus  have  the  right  conftru&ion  of 
the  fines,  although  they  do  not  appear,  from  any  thing  I  can  learn,  ever  to 
have  carried  it  farther  than  to  twenty-four  divifions  of  the  quadrant,  as  in 
the  following  table.  Inftances  of  the  like  inaccuracy  will  occur  in  the  courfe 
of  this  paper.  The  table  of  fines  may  perhaps  be  more  clearly  reprefented 
in  the  following  manner  :> — 


Pdght  Sines ,  the  Radius  containing  3438  Minutes . 


Arc. 

Sine. 

Arc. 

Sine. 

Arc. 

Sine. 

\Jt  —  225'=  3°, 45' 

22 5' 

9th  =  2025  =  3 3°, 45' 

1910' 

17  th  —  3825'=  63°, 45' 

3084 

2d  =  450  =  7  ,30 

449 

10/4  =  2250  =  37  ,30 

2093 

1 3th  =  4050  =  67  ,30 

3177 

3d  =  675  =11  ,15 

671 

1  I/// =  2475  =41  ,15 

2267 

19///  =  4275  =71  ,15 

3256 

Mk=  900  =15,— 

890 

1 2th  =  2700  =  45  ,— 

2431 

20/// =  4500  =  75  , — 

3321 

5th  =  M  25  =  I  3  ,45 

1105 

1  3th  =  2925  =  48  ,45 

25  S  5 

21//  =4725  =  78  ,45 

3376 

6th—  1350  =  22  ,30 

1315 

14/4  =  3150  =  52  ,30 

2728 

22//  =  4950  =  82  ,30 

3409 

7 th  =  1575  =26  ,15 

1520 

1 5th  =  3275  =  56  ,15 

2850 

2 3d  =  5175  =86  ,15 

3431 

oc 

1! 

CO 

0 

0 

1! 

0 

1 

17  19 

16/4  =  3600  =  60  , — 

2978 

24///  =  5400  =  90  ,— 

3438 

Verfed  Lines. 


Arc. 

Sine. 

Arc. 

Sine. 

Arc. 

Sine. 

\Ji  =  225'=  3°, 45' 

7 

9/// =2025'=  3  3°, 45' 

579' 

1 7  th  =  3825'  =  63°, 45' 

1928 

2d  =  450  —  7  ,30 

29 

10/// =  2250  =  37  ,30 

710 

18/^  =  4050  =  67  ,30 

2123 

3d  ==  675  =  1  1  ,15 

66 

nth  =  2475  =  41  ,15 

853 

1 9  th  =  427 5  =  7 1  ,15 

2233 

4 th—  900  =  15  ,— 

117 

12///  =  2700  —  45  , — 

1007 

20/// =  4500  =  75  , — 

2548 

5  th  =  1125=  18  ,45 

>82 

1  3th  —  2925  =  48  ,45 

4171 

21/  =4725  =78  ,45 

2767 

6th  =  1350  =  22  ,30 

261 

1 4///  =  3150  =  52  ,30 

1.3  45 

22 d  =4950  =  82  ,30 

2989 

7 th  —  1575  =26  ,15 

354 

15///=  3275  =  56  ,15 

1528 

2 3d  =5175  =86  ,15 

3213 

8///=  1800  =  30 

460 

1 6th  =  3600  =  60  , — 

1719 

24/// =  5400=  90  , — 

3438 

For  the  fines  of  the  intermediate  arcs,  take  a  mean  proportion  of 
the  tabular  difference,  as  for  the  ffne  of  140,  which  is  between  the  third 
and  fourth  tabular  arcs,  or  165  minutes  exceeding  the  third;  therefore 

225' 


Fi^.2.  y  T.2SO. 
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225'  being  the  difference  of  thofe  arcs,  and  219  the  difference  of  their 
fines,  'G\ylr~  =160',  36",  or  a  mean  proportional  number  to  be  added 
to  the  fine  of  the  third  tabular  arc,  for  the  fine  required  of  140  or  831'  36". 
In  the  fexagefimal  arithmetic,  which  appears  to  be  univerfally  ufed 
in  the  Hindu  aftronomy,  when  the  fra&ion  exceeds  half  unity,  ir  is 
ufually  taken  as  a  whole  number:  thus,  831',  35",  35'",  would  be  writ¬ 
ten  831',  36. 

To  account  for  the  apparent  unequal  motion  of  the  planets,  which 
they  fuppofe  to  move  in  their  refpe&ive  orbits  through  equal  diftances 
in  equal'  times,  the  Hindus  have  recourfe  to  eccentric  circles,  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbits  of  the  fun  and  moon  with  refpedt  to 
that  circle,  in  which1  they  place  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  the  univerfe,  to 
be  equal  to  the  fines  of  their  greateft  anomaliftic  equations,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  that  the  delineation  of  the  path  of  either  may  be  made  in  the.  follow¬ 
ing  manner : — 

Describe  a  circle,  which  divide  as  the  ecliptic  into  figns,  degrees,, 
and  minutes ;  note  the  place  of  the  Mandochcha ,  or  higher  apfis,  which 
fuppofe  in  «  .  Draw  a  diameter  to  that  point,  and  fet  off,  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  ©  towards  the  place  of  the  apogee,  the  eccentricity  equal  to  the  fine 
of  the  greateft  equation,  which  of  the  fun  is  130''  32".  Here  the  eccen¬ 
tricity  is  reprefented  much  greater,  that  the  figure  may  be  better  under- 
flood.  Round  the  point  E,  as  the  centre,  defcribe  the  eccentric  circle 
FGHT,  which  is  the  fun’s  orbit,  and  in  the  point  H,  where  it  is  cut  by 
the  line  ©  b  prolonged,  is  the  place  of  the  Mandochcha ,  or  higher  apfis ; 
and  in  the  oppofite  point  F  is  the  lower.  From  the  place  of  the  apogee 
H,  fet  off  its  longitude  in  reverfe,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  figns,  for 

the 
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the  beginning  of  Aries ,  and  divide  this  circle,  as  the  former,  into  figns> 
and  degrees.  Note  the  fun’s  mean  longitude  in  each  circle,  as  fuppofe 
in  Gemini,  and  from  both  points  draw  right  lines  to  the  earth  at  ©.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Hindu  fyflem,  which  appears  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Ptole¬ 
maic,  the  angle  a  ®  €  will  be  the  mean  anomaly,  the  angle  b  ®  C  the  true 
anomaly,  and  the  angle  a  ©  b  their  difference,  or  the  equation  of  the  mean 
to  the  true  place ;  to  be  fubtra&ed  in  the  firft  fix  fines  of  anomaly,  and 
added  in  the  lafb  fix.  The  Europeans  in  the  old  aftronomy  found  the 
angle  b  ©  C,  by  the  following  proportion,  and  which  fubtra&ed  from  a  ©  C 
left  the  equation,  which,  as  the  Hindus,  they  inferted  in  tables  calculated 
for  the  feveral  degrees  of  the  quadrant ;  as  the  co-fine  of  the  mean 
anomaly  .©  ,e=EJ  added  to  the  eccentricity  E®,  is  to  the  fine  of  the 
mean  anomaly  ae^=bd,  fo  is  the  radius  to  the  tangent  of  the  true  anomaly  : 
or,  in  the  right  angled  triangle  d  ®  b,  in  which  are  given  d  ®  and  bd,  if 
d  ©  be  made  .radius,  b  d  will  be  the  tangent  of  the  angle  b  ©  d,  required. 
The  Hindus,  who  have  not  the  invention  of  tangents ,  take  a  different 
method,  on  principles  equally  true.  They  imagine  the  fmall  circle  on 
epicycle,  edef,  drawn  round  the  planet’s  mean  place  a  with  a  radius  equal 
■to  the  eccentricity,  which  in  this  cafe  of  the  fun  is  130'  30",  and  whofe 
circumference  in  degrees,  or  equal  divifions  of  the  deferent  A  B  C  D, 
.will  be  in  proportion  as  their  femi-diameters  ;  or,  as  ©  C  =  3438  ,  to 
ABCD=36o°,  {o  ag^mi^o"  32",  to  efgd—if  40',  which  is  called  the 
paridhi-anfa  or  paridhi  degrees.  In  the  fame  proportion  alfo  will  be  the 
correfpondent  fines  he  and  ai,  and  their  co-fines  cb  and  Ik,  which  are  there¬ 
fore  known  by  computation,  in  minutes  or  equal  parts  of  the  radius  a  0, 
which  contains,  as  before  mentioned,  3438'.  In  the  right  angled  triangle 
h®c,  right  angled  at  h,  there  are  given  the  fides //©  (—a®-\-cb,  becaufe 
cb=ha)  and  he ;  to  find  the  hypotenufe  c®,  by  means  of  which  the  angle 

a  ©  m 
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a  0  m  may  be  determined  ;  for  its  fine  is  /  m,  and,  in  the  fimilar  triangles 
h  c  ©  and  /  m  ©,  as  c  ©  is  to  m  ©,  fo  is  h  c  to  /  m,  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  equation.  From  the  third  to  the  ninth  fines  of  anomaly,  the 
co-fine  c  b  muft  be  fubtraded  from  the  radius  3438'  for  the  fide 

h  ©. 

It  is,  however,  only  in  computing  the  retrogradatiuns  and  other  par¬ 
ticulars  refpeding  the  planets  Mercury ,  Venus ,  Mars ,  Jupiter ,  and  Saturn, 
where  circles  greatly  eccentric  are  to  be  conlidered,  that  the  Hindus  find 
the  length  of  the  carna ,  or  hypotenufe,  c  0  ;  in  other  cafes,  as  for  the 
anomaliftic  equations  of  the  fun  and  moon,  they  are  fatisfied  to  take  h  c  as 
equal  to  the  fine  /  m ,  their  difference,  as  the  commentator  on  the  Surya  Sidd - 
hanta  obferves,  being  inconfiderable. 

Upon  this  hypothefis  are  the  Hindu  tables  of  anomaly  computed  with 

< 

the  aid  of  an  adjuftment,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  may  be  peculiar  to 
themfelves.  Finding  that,  in  the  firft  degree  of  anomaly  both  from  the 
higher  and  lower  apfis,  the  difference  between  the  mean  and  obferved 
places  of  the  planets  was  greater  than  became  thus  accounted  for,  they 
enlarged  the  epicycle  in  the  apogee  and  perigee,  proportionably  to 
that  obferved  difference  ;  for  each  planet  retpedively,  conceiving  it  to 
diminifh  in  inverfe  proportion  to.  the  fine  of  the  mean  anomaly,  until  at 
the  diftance  of  three  fines,  or  halfway  between  thofe  points,  the  radius  of 
the  epicycle  fhould  be  equal  to  the  eccentricity  or  fine  of  the  greateft 
equation.  This  affumed  difference  in  the  magnitude  of  the  epicycle 
they  called  the  difference  of  the  paridhi  anfa  between  vijhama  and  fama » 
the  literal  meaning  of  which  is  odd  and  even.  From  the  firft  to  the  third 
fine  of  anomaly,  or  rather  in  the  third,  a  planet  is  in  vijhama  j  from  the 

Vol.II.  I  i  third 
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third  to  the  fixth,  or  in  the  perigee,  in  fama y  in  the  ninth  fign,  in  vifliama 
afid  in  the  twelfth,  or  the  apogee,  in  fama*  The  paridhi  degrees,  or  circum¬ 
ference  of  tile  epicycle  in  fama  MQ-oi  the  fun-  140,  in  vifhama  13  40';  of 
the  moon  in  fama  320,  in  vifhama  31°  40' j,  the.  difference  afiigned  to  each 
betw ttnfama.  and  vifhama ,  2  oh 


To  iiluftrate  tliefe  matters  by  examples,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
equation  of  the  fun’s  mean  to  his  true  place  in  the  firff  degree  of  anomaly. 
The  line  of  i°  is  confidered  as  equal  to  its  arc,  or  60.  The  circumference 
of  the  epicycle  in  fama ,  or  the  apogeey  is  140,  but  diminifhing  in  this  cafe 
towards  -vifhama >  in  inverfe  proportion  to  the  fine  of  anomaly.  Therefore, 
as  radius  3438  is  to  the  difference  between  fama  and  vifhama  20',  fo  is  the 
fine  of  anomaly  60'  to  the  diminution  of  the  epicycle,  in  the  point  of  ano¬ 
maly  propofed,  20"  (=■—■—)  which  fubtradted  from  140,  leaves  13°  59'  40". 
Then,  as  the  circumference  of  the  great  circle  360°  is  to  the  circumference 
of  the  epicycle  130  59'  40  ',  fo  is  the  fine  of  anomaly  60'  to  its  correfpond- 
ent  fine  in  the  epicycle  kcy  which,  as  was  obferved,  is  confidered  as  equal  to 
Im ,  or  true  fine  of  the  angle  of  equation  2'  if  56'"  (— X7,°  )  which, 

in  the  Hindu  canon  of. fines  is  the  fame  as  its  arc,  and  is  therefore  the  equai 
tion  of  the  mean  to  the  true  place  in  i°  of  anomaly,  to  be  added  in  the  firffc 
fix  fines,  and  fubtradled  in  the  laft  fix* 


For  the  equation  of  the  mean  to  the  true  place  in  50  14'  of  anomaly. 
The  fine  of  5°  14  is  313'  36"  8"'  and 


to 


3438'  ‘  "  *'  49  > 

be  dedudted  from  the  paridhi  degrees  in  fama. — 140  T  49'/=i3°  38"  11", 

and  3?’’  8“+’*°  »'•  37  =  12'  9"  39"'  the  fine  of  the  angle  of. 

equation,  which  is  equal. to  its  arc. 
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For  the  fame  in  inoof  anomaly.  The  fine  of  140,  is  831.  36. — 

=  4'  50%  and  14  ~4-^fo-8 3*  ■■  ■ 8  -  =  3  2'  9’  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  equation. 


For  the  fame  in  two  lines  of  anomaly.  The  fine  of  6o°  is  2978* 
7',  19";  and  14 ■~~I  f6  ~ *  ~-7--  —  113'  25"  20'  ,  the  fine  of  equation, 
equal  to  its  arc. 

For  the  equation  of  the  mean  to  the  true  place  of  the  moon  in  i°  of 
anomaly.  The  paridhi  degrees  of  the  moon  in  fama  are  32°,  in  vifhama 
31°,  40',  the  difference  20'.  The  fine  of  i°  is  60'  and  =  21"  to  be 

dedu&ed  from  the  paridhi  degrees  in  fama ,  320 — 21"  =31°  59'  39". 

}  10" ■}  the  equation  required. 


For  the  fame  in  ten  degrees  of  anomaly.  The  fine  of  io°  is  397 

360° 


592^.|i—  o'  28",  and  — — —52'  58",  the  equation  required. 


For  the  fame  in  three  fines  of  anomaly.  The  fine  of  90"  is  the  radius. 


or  3438',  and 


3438' X  tri 


—  20. 


32°— 2o'X 


302',  25  ',  the  fine  of  the  greatefl 


3438'  360° 

angle  of  equation,  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  epicycle  in  this  point  of 
anomaly,  the  arc  correfponding  with  which  is  302'  45",  the  equation 
required. 


For  the  equation  of  the  mean  to  the  true  motion  in  thefe  feverai 
points  of  anomaly,  fay,  as  radius  3438,  is  to  the  mean  motion,  fo  is 
the  co-fine  c  b  of  the  anomaliflic  angle  g  a  c  in  the  epicycle,  to  the 
difference  between  the  mean  and  apparent  motion,  or  the  equation  re- 

I  i  2  quired, 
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quired,  to  be  fubtradted  from  the  mean  motion  in  the  fir  ft  three  fines  of 
anomaly  added  in  the  next  fix,  and  fubtradted  in  the  laft  three. 


Example  :  For  the  fun  in  50  14'  of  anomaly.  The  co-fine  of  50 
14'  in  the  Hindu  canon  is  3422'  17"  52"'.  The  paridhi  circle  in  this 

point  found  before,  is  130  58'  n";  and  3412*  1?.  5236^~0130’  s8’  1  =  132'  48'' 
the  co-fine  cbm  the  epicycle;  then  as  radius  3438'  is  to  the  fun’s  mean 
motion  59'  8"  per  day,  or  59"  S'"  per  danda,  fo  is  the  co-fme  c  b  =-  132' 
48",  to  the  equation  required,  2'  17"  per  day,  or  2"  17*' per  danda .  The 
motion  of  the  fun’s  aplis  is  fo  flow  as  to  be  negledfed  in  thefe  calculations ; 
but  that  of  the  moon  is  confidered,  in  order  to  know  her  mean  motion  from 
her  apogee,  which  is  783'  54". 


In  this  manner  may  be  determined  the  equation  of  the  mean  to  the  true 
anomaly  and  motion  for  each  degree  of  the  quadrant,  and  which  will  be  found 
to  agree  with  the  tables  of  Macaranda.  The  following  tables  are  tranflated 
from  that  book  : 


Solar 
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Solar  Equations,  Ravi  p'hala . 


Anomaly. 

Eq.  of  the 
mean  to  the 
true  place. 

Eq.  of 

the  mean 
to  the 
true  mo¬ 
tion. 

Anomaly. 

Eq.  of?  the 
mean  to- the 
true  place. 

I  Eq.  of 

the  mean 
to  the 
true  mo¬ 
tion. 

"cS 

s 

0 

a 

c 

Eq.  of  the 
mean  to  ,.the 
true  place. 

Eq.  of  ' 
the  meaa 
.  to  the 
true  mo¬ 
tion.  • 

o 

0 

rr 

s  f  tr 

0 

0  /  // 

/ 

// 

0 

0 

/  /A 

,  /  n 

I 

2 

20 

218 

31 

1  8  — 

I 

55 

61 

I 

54  3° 

I  .  4 

2 

4 

40 

2  18 

32 

1  9  57 

I 

53 

62 

I 

55.34 

I 

3 

7 

— 

2  1 8 

33 

1  11  57 

I 

53 

63 

I 

56  35 

58 

4 

9 

J9 

2  17 

34 

1  J3  47 

I 

5i 

64 

I 

57  34 

SI 

* 

D 

1 1 

37 

2  1 7 

35 

1  15  40 

I 

5i 

65 

I 

68  j 4 

55 

6 

13 

56 

217 

36 

-1  17  32 

I 

49 

66 

r 

59  3° 

55 

7 

16 

J5 

2  16 

37 

1  19  23 

I 

47 

67 

2 

—  23 

52 

8 

18 

33 

2  16 

38 

1  21  1.1 

I 

45 

68 

2 

1  14 

49 

9 

20 

51 

2  *5 

39 

1  22.-57 

I 

43 

69 

2 

2  4 

46 

IO 

23 

7. 

2  14 

40 

1  24  42 

I 

42 

70 

2 

251, 

43 

1 1 

25 

23  - 

2  14 

41 

1  26  26 

I.c 

40 

71 

2 

3  35 

4i 

12 

27 

39 

2  13 

42 

1  2<8t  7: 

I 

38 

72 

2 

4  1 7 

39 

1  3 

29 

55 

2  13 

43 

1  29.46 

I 

36 

73 

2 

4  -57 

37 

14 

32 

10 
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44 

1  31  23 

I 

34 

74 
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5  35 

15 

34 

24 

2  1  I 

45 

1  32  58 

I 

32 

75 

2 

6  12 

32 

16 

36  37 

2  I  I 

46 

1  34  32 

I 

30 

76 

2 

6  45 

3  1 

*7 

38 

39 
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47 

1 36  4 

I 

29 

77 

2 

7  1 7 
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18 

41 
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48 

1  37  35 

I 

28 

78 

2 

7  45 

2  5 

*9 

43 
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2  8 

49 

1  39  6 

I 

28 
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.Lunar  Equations,  Chandra  filial 'a. 
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2  5  7 

Hav  ing  the  true  longitude  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  the  place  of 
the  node,  determined  by  the  methods  explained,  it  is  eafy  to  judge,  from1 
tiie  pofition  of  the  latter,  whether  at  the  next  conjunction  or  oppofition* 
there  will  be  a  folar  or  a  lunar  eclipfe ;  in  which  cafe  the  tit' hi  y  or  date  of 
the  moon’s  fynodical  month,  mult  be  computed  from  thence,  to  determine 
the  time  counted  from  midnight  of  her  full  or  change.  Her  distance  in 
longitude  from  the  fun,  divided  by  720',  the  minutes  contained  in  a 
tit' hi  >  or  the  thirtieth  part  of  360°,  the  quotient  fhows  the  tit' hi  Die  has 
pafTed;  and  the  fraction,  if  any,  the  part  performed  of  the  next ;  which, 
if  it  be  the  fifteenth,  the  difference  between  that  fraction  and  720^  is 
the  diftance  llie  has  to  go  to  her  oppofition,  which  will  be  in  time  pro¬ 
portioned  to  her  acffual  motion  ;  and  that  time  being  determined,  her  lon¬ 
gitude,  the  longitude  of  the  fun,  and  place  of  the  node  may  be  known  for 
the  inftant  of  full  moon,  or  middle  of  the  lunar  eclipfe*  The  Hindu 
method  of  computing  thefe  particulars  is  fo  obvious  in  the  accompanying 
inllance,  as  to  require  no  further  defcription  here  ;  and  the  fame  may  be 
faid  with  refpedt  to  the  declination  of  the  fun  and  the  latitude  of  the 
moom- 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  explained,  that  the  P audits ,  learned  in 
the  Jyotijh  Sdjtra ,  have  truer  notions  of  the  form  of  the  earth  and  the  economy 
of  the  univerfe  than  are  afcribed  to  the  Hindus  in  general ;  and  that  they 
mull  rejedt  the  ridiculous  belief  of  the  common  Brahmans ,  that  eclipfes 
are  occafioned  by  the  intervention  of  the  monfter  Rahu ;  with  many  other 
particulars  equally  unfcientific  and  abfurd.  But,  as  this  belief  is  founded 
on  explicit  and  pofitive  declarations  contained  in  the  VJdas  and  Purdnas , , 
the  divine  authority  of  which  writings  no  devout  Hindu  can  difpute,  the 
aftronomers  have  fome  of  them  cautioully  explained  fuch  paffages  in  thofe 

w-ritings 
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writings  as  difagree  with :  the  principles  of  their  own  fcience,  and,  where 
reconciliation  was  impoffible,  have  apologized,  as  well  as  they  could,  for 
propofitions  necedarily  eftablifhed  in  the  practice  of  it,  by  obferving  that 
certain  things,  as  ftated  in  other  Sajlras ,  “  might  have  been  fo  formerly, 
u  and  may  be  fo  flill  j  but  for  aftronomical  purpofes,  aftronomical  rules  muft 
u  be  followed.”  Others  have  with  a  bolder  fpirit  attacked  and  refuted  un- 
philofophical  opinions.  Bha'scara  argues,  that  it  is  more  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  the  earth  to  be  felf-balanced  in  infinite  fpace,  than  that  it  fhould 
be  fupported  by  a  feries  of  animals,  with  nothing  affignable  for  the  laft  of 
them  to  reft  upon;  and  Nerasinha,  in  his  commentary,  fhows  that  by 
Rahn  and  Cetu ,  the  head  and  tail  of  the  monfter,  in  the  fenfe  they  generally 
bear,  could  only  be  meant  the  pofition  of  the  moon’s  nodes,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  her  latitude,  on  which  eclipfes  do  certainly  depend  ;  but  he  does  not 
therefore  deny  the  reality  of  Raliu  and  Cetu ;  on  the  contrary,  he  fays, 
that  their  actual  exiftence  and  prefence  in  eclipfes  ought  to  be  believed,  and 
may  be  maintained  as  .an  article  of  faith,  without  any  prejudice  to  aftro- 
nomy.  The  following  Sluca ,  to  which  a  literal  tranflation  is  annexed, 
was  evidently  written  by  a  Jybtijh ,  and  is  well  known  to  the  Pandits  in 
general : 

rif  halanyanyas'ajlrani ,  ‘vivcidajlejhu  cevaJam : 

Sap'halam  jyotijham  sajlram ,  chandrarcau yatra  saejhinau. 

Fruitless  are  all  other  Sajlras ;  in  them  is  contention  only  :  Fruitful 
is  the  Jybtijli  Sajlra ,  where  the  fun  and  moon  are  two  witnefles. 

The  argument  of  Vara'h a  Acha'rya  concerning  the  monfter  Rdhu, 
might  here  be  annexed,  but,  as  this  paper  will  without  it  be  fufficiently  pro¬ 
lix. 
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lix,  I  fhall  next  proceed  to  (how  how  the  aftronomical  Pandits  determine 
the  moon’s  diftance  and  diameter,  and  other  requifites  for  the  predi&ion  of 
a  lunar  eclipfe. 

The  earth  they  confider  as  fpherical,  and  imagine  its  diameter  divided 
into  1600  equal  parts  or  Yojanas.  An  ancient  method  of  finding  a  cir¬ 
cle’s  circumference  was  to  multiply  the  diameter  by  three;  but  this 
being  not  quite  enough,  the  Munis  dire&ed  that  it  fliould  be  multiplied 
by  the  fquare  root  of  ten.  This  gives  for  the  equatorial  circumference 
of  the  earth  in  round  numbers  5059  Yojanas ,  as  it  is  determined  in  the 
Surya  Siddhanta.  In  the  table  of  fines,  however,  found  in  the  fame 
book,  the  radius  being  made  to  confift  of  3438  equal  parts  or  minutes, 
of  which  equal  parts  the  quadrant  contains  5400,  implies  the  knowledge 
of  a  much  more  accurate  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  ;  for 
by  the  firft  it  is  as  1.  to  3.  1627,  8cc.  by  the  lafl,  as  1.  to  3.  14136; 
and  it  is  determined  by  the  moft  approved  labours  of  the  Europeans,  as  1. 
to  3.  1 41 59,  &c.  In  the  Pur  anas  the  circumference  of  the  earth  is  declared 
to  be  500,000,000  Yojans  ;  and  to  account  for  this  amazing  difference, 
the  commentator  before  quoted  thought  tc  the  Yojan  dated  in  the  Surya 
“  Siddhanta  contained  each  100,000  of  thofe  meant  in  the  Pur  anas  ; 
*<  or  perhaps,  as  fome  fuppofe,  the  earth  was  really  of  that  iize  in  fome 
“  former  Calfa  :  moreover,  others  fay,  that  from  the  equator  fouthward 
“  the  earth  increafes  in  bulk:  however,  for  aftronomical  purpofes,  the  di* 
««  menfions  given  by  Surya  rauft  be  aflumed.”  The  equatorial  circum¬ 
ference  being  afiigned,  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  longitude  in  any 
latitude  is  determined.  As  radius  3438  is  to  the  Larnhajya  or  fine  of 
the  polar  diftance,  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  latitude  to  ninety  degrees, 
fo  is  the  equatorial  dimenfion  5059,  to  the  dimenfion  in  Yojans  required. 
Vol.  II.  Kk 
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Of  a- variety  of  methods  for  finding  the  latitude  of  a  place,  one  is  by 
an  obfervation  of  the  palabha ,  or  fhadow,  proje&ed  from  a  perpendicular 
Gnomon  when  the  fun  is  in  the  equator.  The  Sancu  or  Gnomon  is 
twelve  angulas  or  digits  in  length,  divided  each  into  fixty  vingulas  j  and 

A  V 

the  fhadow  obferved  at  Benares  is  5.,  45.  Then,  by  the  proportion  of  a 

_  A  V 

right  angled  triangle  \/ I**i  +  5»+5-  =  13  iS  the  acjha-carna  (hypotenufe) 
or  diftance  from  the  top  of  the  Gnomon  to  the  extremity  of  the  fhadow'  j 
which  take  as  radius,  and  the  projected  fhadow  will  be  the  fine  of  the 

A  V 

zenith  diftance,  in  this  cafe  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  — 1487' 

13  18  f 

the  arc  correfponding  with  which,  in  the.  canon  of  fines,  is  2 50  26’,  the 
latitude  of  Benares*  The  fine  complement  of  the  latitude  is  3101'  57"; 

Y 

and  again  by  trigonometry  -  °.1.  =4565,  4  Yogans ,  the  circum¬ 

ference  of  a  circle  of  longitude  in  the  latitude  of  Benares. 

The  longitude  is  directed  to  be  found  by  obfervation  of  lunar  eclipfes 
calculated  for'  the  firfl  meridian,  which  the  Surya  Siddhanta  defcribes  as 
pafiing  over  Lanca  Rohitaea ,  Avanfi ,  and  Sannihita-faras.  Avanti  is  faid  by 
the  commentator  to  be  “  now  called  Ujjayint ,”  or  Ougein :  a  place  well 
known  to  the  Englijh  in  the  Mahrattd  dominions.  The  diftance  of  Benares 
from  this  meridian  is  faid  to  be  fixty- four  Yojan  eaftward ;  and  as  4565 
Yojan ,  a  circle  of  longitude  at  Benares ,  is  to  fixty  dandas ,  the  natural 

Danda  Tala 

day,  fo  is  fixty-four  Yojan  to  o,  50,  the  difference  of  longitude  in  time 
which  marks  the  time  after  midnight,  when,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  the  aftrono- 
rnical  day  begins  at  Benares  A  total  lunar  eelipfe  was-  obferved  to 

happen 


*  “  This,  day  ( agronomical  day)  is  accounted  to  begin  at  midnight  under  the  ric'ia  (meridian) 
u  of  Land  -,  and  at  all  places  ealior  weft  of  that  meridian,  as  much  fooner  or  later  as'  is  their 

u  dcjdntera 
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happen  at  Benares  fifty-one  palas  later  than  a  calculation  gave  it  for 

Lancd ,  and  _ fixty-four  Yojana ,  the  difference  of  longitude  on  the 

earth’s  furface. 

A  %  “ 

According  to  Rennel’s  Map,  in  which  may  be  found  Ougein „  and 
agreeably  to  the  longitude  afligned  to  Benares ,  the  equino&ial  point  Lancd 
falls  in  the  eaftern  ocean  fouthward  from  Ceylon  and  the  Mai  diva  IJlands. 
Lancci  is  fabuloufly  reprefented  as  one  of  four  cities  built  by  Devatds  at 
equal  diftances  from  each  other,  and  alfo  from  Sumeru  and  Badawanal , 
the  north  and  fouth  poles,  whofe  walls  are  of  gold,  &c.  and  with  refpedt 
to  Meya’s  performing  his  famous  devotions,  in  reward  of  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  aftronomical  revelations  from  the  fun,  recorded  in  the  Surya 
i Siddhdnta ,  the  commentator  obferves,  “  he  pei formed  thofe  devotions  in 
tc  Sdlmala ,  a  country  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  Lancd.  The  dimenfions 
“  of  Lancd  are  equal  to  one-twelfth  part  of  the  equatorial  circumference 
“  of  the  earth,”  See.  Hence  perhaps  on  inquiry  may  be  found  whether 
by  Sdlmala  is  not  meant  Ceylon.  In  the  hiftory  of  the  war  of  Ra'ma  with 
Ra'wan,  the  tyrant  of  Lancd ,  the  latter  is  faid  to  have  married  the 
daughter  of  an  Afura ,  named  Meya.  But  thefe  difquifitions  are  foreign 
to  my  purpofe. 

For  the  dimenfions  of  the  moon’s  cacjhd  (orbit)  the  rule  in  the  San- 
ferit  text  is  more  particular  than  is  neceflary  to  be  explained  to  any  per- 
fon  who  has  informed  himfelf  of  the  methods  ufed  by  European  aftrono- 

‘‘  defdntera  (longitude)  reduced  to  time,  according  to  the  Surya  Siddhdnta,  Brahma  Siddhdnta , 
“  Vafjhtha  Siddhdnta ,  Soma  Siddhdnta ,  Para/era  Siddhdnta,  and  Aryabhatta.  According  to  Brah - 
magu/ita  and  others,  it  begins  at  funrife  ;  according  to  the  Romaca  and  others,  it  begins  at 
“  noon;  and  according  to:. the  A'rjha  Siddhdnta ,  at  funfet.”  ( Tied  on  the  S/aya  Siddhdnta.) 

K  k  2  mers 
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mers  to  determine  the  moon’s  horizontal  parallax.  In  general  terms,  it 
is  to  obferve  the  moon’s  altitude,  and  thence  with  other  requifites  to  com¬ 
pute  the  time  of  her  afcenlion  from  the  fenfible  cjhitija ,  or  horizon,  and 
her  diftance  from  the  fun  when  upon  the  rational  horizon,  by  which 
to  find  the  time  of  her  paffage  from  the  one  point  to  the  other  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  ‘  to  find  the  difference  in  time  between  the  meridian  to  which  the 
«  eye  referred  her  at  riling,  and  the  meridian  fhe  was  a&ually  upon  ;*  in 
which  difference  of  time  fhe  will  have  paffed  through  a  fpace  equal  to  the 
earth’s  femidiameter,  or  800  Yojan :  and  by  proportion,  as  that  time 
is  to  her  periodical  month,  fo  is  800  Yojan  to  the  circumference  of  her 
cacjhd ,  324000  Yojan.  The  errors  arifing  from  refraction,  and  their  tak¬ 
ing  the  moon’s  motion  as  along  the  fine  inftead  of  its  arc,  may  here  be 
remarked  ;  but  it  does  not  feem  that  they  had  any  idea  of  the  firft  * ;  and 
the  latter  they  perhaps  thought  too  inconfiderable  to  be  noticed.  Hence 
it  appears  that  they  made  the  horizontal  parallax  53'  20";  and  her  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  earth’s  centre  51570  Yojan  ;  for  53#  2,0";  and 

as  90°  or  5400'  is  to  the  radius  3438',  fo  is  one-fourth  of  her  orbit  81000 
Yojan  to  51570,  and  5,1  *—  =  220184,  the  fame  diftance  in  geographic 

cal  miles.  European  aftronomers  compute  the  mean  diftance  of  the  moon 
about  240000,  which  is  fomething  above  a  fifteenth  part  more  than  the 
Hindus  found  it  fo  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Me  y  a,  the  author  of  the  Siirya 
Siddhdnta. 

By  the  Hindu  fyftem  the  planets  are  fuppofed  to  move  in  their  refpec- 
tive  orbits  at  the  fame  rate  ;  the  dimenfions  therefore  of  the  moon’s  orbit 


*  But  they  are  not  wholly  ignorant  of  optics :  they  know  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
ficttion  to  be  equal,  and  compute  the  place  of  a  liar  or  planet  as  it  would  be  feen  refleded 
from  water  or  a.  mirror.. 


being 
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being  known,  thofe  of  the  other  planets  are  determined,  according  to 
their  periodical  revolutions,  by  proportion.  As  the  fun’s  revolutions  in  a 
Malta  Yug  4320000  are  to  the  moon’s  revolutions  in  the  fame  cycle 
5753336,  fo  is  her  orbit  324000  Yojan  to  the  fun’s  orbit  4331500  Yojan ; 
and  in  the  fame  manner  for  the  cacjhas  or  orbits  of  the  other  planets.. 
All  true  diftance  and  magnitude  derivable  from  parallax,  is  here  out  of  the 
queftion ;  but  the  Hindu  hypothefis  will  be  found  to  anfwer  their  purpofe 
in  determining  the  duration  of  eclipfes,  &c. 

For  the  diameters  of  the  fun  and  moon,  it  is  dire&ed  to  obferve  the 
time  between  the  appearance  of  the  limb  upon  the  horizon  and  the  in- 
dtant  of  the  whole  difc  being  rifen,  when  their  apparent  motion  is  at  a 
mean  rate,  or  when  in  three  fines  of  anomaly ;  then,  by  proportion,  as 
that  time  is  to  a  natural  day,  fo  are  their  orbits  to  their  diameters  re- 
fpe&ively,  which  of  the  fun  is  6500  Yojan ;  of  the  moon  480  Yojan. 
Thefe  dimenfions  are  increafed  or  diminifhed,  as  they  approach  the  lower 
or  higher  apfis,  in  proportion  as  their  apparent  motion  exceeds  or  falls 
jfhort  of  the  mean,  for  the  purpofe  of  computing  the  diameter  of  the  earth’s 
fhadow  at  the  moon,  on  principles  which  may  perhaps  be  made  more  in¬ 
telligible  by  a  figure. 

Let  the  earth’s  diameter  be  hn=gh—cd ;  the  diftance  of  the  moon  from 
the  earth  A  B,  and  her  diameter  C  D.  By  this  fyftem,  which  fuppofes 
all  the  planets  moving  at  the  fame  rate,  the  dimenfions  of  the  fun's  orbit 
will  exceed  the  moon’s,  in  proportion  as  his  period  in  time  exceeds 
hers  j  let  his  diftance  be  A  E,  and  E  F  G  part  of  his  orbit..  According 
to  the  foregoing  computation  alfo,  the  fun’s  apparent  diameter  f  i,  at  this 
diftance  from  the.  earth,  is  6500  Yojan,  or  rather,  the  angle  his  diameter 

fubtends. 
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fubtends,  when  viewed  in  three  fines  of  anomaly,  would  be  6500  parts  of 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  confiding  of  4331500,  and  defcribed  round 
the  earth  as  a  centre  with  a  radius  equal  to  his  mean  diftance,  which  is 
properly  all  that  is  meant  by  the  vijhcambha^  and  which,  therefore,  is  in- 
creafed  or  diminifhed  according  to  his  equated  motion.  This  in  three 
fines  of  anomaly  is  equivalent  to  32'  24";  for,  as  4331500  is  to  360°,  fo 
is  6500  to  32'  24".  The  Europea?is  determine  the  fame  to  be  32'  22".  In 
the  fame  manner  the  fun’s  vijhcambha  in  the  mean  cacjha  of  the  moon, 
or  the  portion  of  her  orbit  in  Yojans ,  included  in  this  angle,  is  found 
as  4331500  is  to  324000,  fo  is  6500  to  486  Yojan  or  0 ,  of  ufe  in 
folar  eclipfes ;  but  this  I  am  endeavouring  to  explain  is  a  lunar  one.  It  is 
evident  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth’s  fhadow  at  the  moon  will  be  c,  d, — 
c,  a,  -\-.b,  or  a  b  when  her  diftance  is  A  e  and  that  c  a  and  Id  will 
be  found  by  the  following  proportion  :  as  A  k  is  to  f  l — g  h  =f  g  +  h  i> 
fb  is  A  e  to  c  a  +  b  d.  But  it  has  been  obferved  that  A  k  and  f  i  are  pro¬ 
portioned  by  the  Hindus  according  to  the  moon’s  diftance  A  e,  the  ap¬ 
parent  motion  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  the  angles  fubtended  by  their 
diameters.  The  Hindu  rule  therefore  hates,  as  the  fun’s  vijhcambha ,  or 
diameter,  is  to  the  moon’s,  fo  is  the  difference  of  the  diameters  of  the 
fun  and  earth  in  Yojans ,  to  a  fourth  number,  equal  to  c  a  +  b  d  to  be  fub- 
tradted  from  the  fucJu ,  or  lm=cd  to  find  ab ;  alfo,  that  the  number  of 
Yojans ,  thus  determined  as  the  diameters  of  the  moon  and  fhadow,  may  be 
reduced  to  minutes  of  a  great  circle  by  a  divifor  of  fifteen.  For,  as  the 
minutes  contained  in  360°— 21600  are  to  the  moon’s  orbit  in  Yojan  324000, 
fo  is  one  minute  to  fifteen  Yojan. 

The  diameter  of  the  moon’s  difc,  of  the  earth’s  fhadow,  and  the  place 
of  the  node  being  found  for  the  inftant  of  oppofition,  or  full  moon,  the 

remaining 
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remaining  part  of  the  operation  differs  in  no  refpedt,  that  I  know  of,  from' 
the  method  of  European  adronomers  to  compute  a  lunar  eclipfe.  The 
tranflation  of  the  formula  for  this  purpofe  in  the  Surya  Slddhanta  is  as 
follows  :  —  “  The  earth’s  fliadow  is  always  fix  figns  diftant  from  Surya,- 
t(  and  Chandra  is  eclipfed  whenever  at  the  purnlma  the  pat  a'  is  found 
“  there  ;  as  is  alfo  Surya ,  whenever  at  the  end  of  the  amavajya  the  pat  a' 
“  is  found  in  the  place  of  Surya  ;  or,  in  either  cafe,  when  the  pat  a  is> 
“  nearly  fo  fituated.  At  the  end.  of  the  amavajya  tit' hi ,  the  figns,  degrees, 

{(  and  minutes  of  Surya  and  Chandra  are  equal ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 

<(  purnlma  lid  hi  the  difference  is  exactly  fix  figns  :  take  therefore  the 
“  time  unexpired  of  either  of  thofe  tit' his,  and  the  motion  for  that 

“  time  add  to  the  madhyama ,  and  the  degrees  and  minutes  of  Surya  and 

(e  Chandra  will  be  equal.  For  the  fame  inftants  of  time  compute 
“  the  place  of  the  pdta  in  its  retrograde  motion and,  if  it  fhould  be  in 
“  conjundtion  with  Surya  and  Chandra ,  then,  as  from  the  intervention 
“  of  a  cloud,  there  will  be  an  obfcurity  of  Surya  or  of  Chandra . 
“  Chandra,  from  the  wed,  approaches  the  earth’s  fhadow,  which  on  en- 
“  tering  he  is  obfcured..  For  the  indant  of  the  purnlma,  from  the- 
“  half  fum  of  the  ehandramana  and  the.  tambliptamana  fubtradt  the 
<c  vlcjhepa,  the  remainder  is  the  ch'channa.  If  the  ch' channa  is  greater  * 

«  than  the  grahyamdna,  the  eclipfe  will  be  total ;  and  if  lefs,  the 
tt  eclipfe  will  be  proportionally  lefs.  The  grahya  and  grdhaca  dedudt 
“  and  alfo  add  fquare  the  difference  and  the  fum  feverally  ;  fubtradl 
the  fquare  of  the  vlcjhepa  from  each  of  thofe  fquares,  and  the  fquare 
«  root  of  each  remainder  multiply  by  fixty ;  divide  each  produdt  by 
«  the  difference  of  the  gatl  of  Surya  and  Chandra  ;  the  fird  quotient 


*  Or,  when  the  ch'.channa  and  grahyamann  are  e  pal,  the  eelipfe  is  total. 


«  will 
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“  will  be  half  the  duration  of  the  eclipfe  in  dandas  and  palas ;  and 
“  the  fecond  quotient  will  be  half  the  vhnardardha  duration  in  dandas 
“  and  palas  f  &c.  The  clichanna,  or  portion  of  the  difc  eclipfed,  is  here 
found  in  degrees  and  minutes  of  a  great  circle ;  it  may  alfo  be  eftimated  in 
digits ;  but  the  angulas  or  digits  of  the  Hindus  are  of  various  dimenfions  in 
different  books. 

The  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  eclipfe  may  now  be  fup- 
poled  found  for  the  time  in  Hindu  hours,  when  it  will  happen  after 
midnight ;  but  for  the  correfponding  hour  of  the  civil  day,  which  begins 
at  fun-rife,  it  is  further  neceflary  to  compute  the  length  of  the  artificial 
day  and  night  -9  and  for  this  purpofe  muff  be  known  the  ayandnfa ,  or 
diftance  of  the  vernal  equinox  from  the  firft  of  mefia,  the  fun's  right 
afcenfion  and  declination  ;  which  feveral  requifites  fhall  be  mentioned  in 
their  order. 

Respecting  the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes  and  place  of  the  colure, 
the  following  is  a  tranflation  of  all  I  can  find  on  the  fubjed  in  the  Sutya 
Siddhdnta  and  its  commentary. 

Text.  iC  The  ayandnfa  moves  eaftward  thirty  times  twenty  in  each 
Maha  Yug ;  by  that  number  (600)  multiply  the  ahargana  (number  of 
mean  folar  days  for  which  the  calculation  is  made)  and  divide  the  pro- 
“  duel  by  the  fdvan  days  in  a  Yug ,  and  of  the  quotient  take  the  bhuja , 
<c  which  multiply  by  three,  and  divide  the  produd  by  ten ;  the  quotient 
-€C  is  the  ayandnfa.  With  the  ayandnfa  corred  the  graba ,  cranti ,  the 

“  clihdyd ,  charadala9  and  other  requifites,  to  find  the  pufliti  and  the  two 
“  vifhuvas .  When  the  carna  is  lefs  than  the  fury  a  clihdyd,  the  prdc- 

“  chacra 
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<(  chacra  moves  eaftward,  and  the  ayananfa  mu  ft  be  added ;  and  when 
“  more,  it  moves  weftward,  and  the  ayananfa  muft  be  fubtraded. 

Commentary.  “  By  the  text,  th tayanabhagana  is  underftood  to  confift 
<c  of  600  bhaganas  (periods)  in  a  Mahd  Yug  ;  but  fame  perfons  fay  the  mean- 
“  ing  is  thirty  bhaganas  only,  and  accordingly  that  there  are  30000  bhaga- 
“  nas.  Alfo  that  Bha'scar  Acha'rya  obferves,  that,  agreeably  to  what 
“  has  been  delivered  by  Surya,  there  are  30000  bhaganas  of  the  ayananfa  in 
“  a  Calpa.  This  is  erroneous  ;  for  it  difagrees  with  the  Sdftras  of  the  Rijhis . 
<e  The  Sacalya  Sanhitd  ftates  that  the  bhaganas  of  the  Crdnti  pat  a  in  a  Mahd 
“  Yug  are  600  eaftward.  The  fame  is  obferved  in  the  Vaffht'ha  Siddhdnta j 
“  and  the  rule  for  determining  the  ayananfa  is  as  follows :  The  expired  years 
“  divide  by  600,  of  the  quotient  make  the  bhuja ,  which  multiply  by  three, 
“  and  divide  the  produd  by  ten.  The  meaning  of  the  Bha'scar  Acha'- 
“  rya  was  not  that  Surya  gave  30000  as  the  bhaganas  of  the  ayananfa  in  a 
t(  Calpa ,  the  name  he  ufed  being  Saura,  not  Surya ,  and  applied  to  fome  other 
t(  book.  From  the  natanfa  is  known  the  crdntyanfa ,  and  from  the  crantijyd 
6C  the  bhujajyd ,  the  arc  of  which  is  the  bhujanfa  of  Surya ,  including  the  ay  a - 
ce  nanfa  :  [this  for  the  firft  three  months ;  after  which,  for  the  next  three 
tc  months,  the  place  of  Surya,  found  by  this  mode  of  calculation,  muft  be 
“  dedudedfrom  fix  figns.  For  the  next  three  months  the  place  of  Surya 
(i  muft  be  added  to  fix  figns  and  for  the  laft  three  months,  the  place  of  Su- 
t(  rya  muft  be  deduded  from  twelve  figns.  Thus  from  the  fhadow  may  be 
“  computed  the  true  place  of  Surya.  For  the  fame  inftant  of  time  compute 
“  his  place  by  the  ahargana ,  from  which  will  appear  whether  the  ayananfa  is 
“  to  be  added  or  fubtraded.  If  the  place  found  by  the  ahargana  be  lefs 
<{  than  the  place  found  by  the  fhadow,  the  ayananfa  muft  be  added.  In  the 
“  prefent  time  the  ayananfa  is  added.  According  to  the  author  of  the 
Vol.II.  LI  “  Varafanh'itdi 
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Varafanhitd ,  it  was  faid  to  have  been  deducted  *  ;  and  the  fouthern 

“  ayananfa  of  Surya  to  have  been  in  the  fir  ft  half  of  the  nacjhatra  AJleJha  -f* ; 

“  and  the  northern  ay  ana  in  the  beginning  of  Dhanijhta :  that  in  his  time 
“  the  fouthern  ayana  was  in  the  beginning  of  Car  cat  a  ^  or  Cancer  ;  and  the 
ei  northern  in  the  beginning  of  Mancara ,  or  Capricorn. 

The  bhaganas  of  the  ayananfa  in  a  Maha  Tag  are  600,  the  faura 

u  years  in  the  lame  period  4320000;  one  bhagana  of  the  ayananfa  there- 

<£  fore  contains  7,200  years.  Of  a  bhagana  there  are  four  pddas .  Flrft 
“  pdda .-  When  there  was  no  ayananfa  ;  but  the  ayananfa  beginning  from 
“  that  time  and  increafing,  it  was  added.  It  continued  increafing  1,800 
c<  years  ;  when  it  became  at  its  utmoft,  or  twenty-feven  degrees.  Second 
“  pdda  r  After  this  it  diminifhed  ;  but  the  amount  was  ftill  added,  until,  at 
“  the  end  of  1,800  years  more,  it  was  diminifhed  to  nothing.  Third  pdda : 

*  “  It  was  faid  to  have  been  formerly  rina In  the  Hindu  fpecious  arithmetic,  or  algebra, 
dhana  fignifies  affirmation  or  addition,  and  rina  negatioif  or  fubtradtion  ;  the  fign  of  the  latter 
is  a  point  placed  over  the  figure,  or  the  quantity  noted  down  ;  thus,  4  added  to  7,  is  equal  to  3. 
See  the  bija  ganita,  where  the  mode  of  computation  is  explained  thus  :  When  a  man  has  four 
pieces  of  money,  and  owes  feven  of  the  fame  value,  his  circumftances  reduced  to  the  form  of. 
an  equation,  or  his  books  balanced,  fhow  a  deficiency  of  three  pieces. 

f  This  defcribes  the  place  of  the  folflitial  colure  j  and  according  to  this  account  of  the 
eyananfdy  the  equinoftial  colure  muft  then  have  paffied  through  the  tenth  degree  of  the  nacjhatra 
Bharani  and  the  3°  20'  of  Vifdc'hd.  The  circumftance,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Vara  Sanhita , 
is  curious  and  deferving  of  notice.  I  ffiall  only  obferve  here,  that,  although  it  does  not  difa- 
gree  with  the  prefent  fyftem  of  the  Hindus  in  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  equinoftial  points, 
yet  the  commentator  of  the  V arafanhita  fuppofes  that  it  mufi  have  been  owing  to  fome  preter* 
natural  caufe.  The  place  here  deferibed  of  the  colure  is,  on  comparifon  of  the  Hindu  and 
European  fpheres,  about  3°  40'  eaftward  of  the  pofition  which  it  is  fuppofed  by  Sir  L  New¬ 
ton,  on  the  authority  of  Eudoxus,  to  have  had  in  the  primitive  fphere  at  the  time  of  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,. 


“  The 
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“  The  ayananfa  for  the  next  1,800  years  was  deducted  j  and  the  amount 
(C  deduced  at  the  end  of  that  term  was  twenty-feven  degrees.  Fourth 
“  pdda:  The  amount  deduction  diminifhed  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  next  term 
“  of  1,800  years,  there  was  nothing  either  added  or  fubtra&ed.  The 
“  Mums ,  having  obferved  thefe  circumftances,  gave  rules  accordingly : 
“  If  in  the  favan  da)s  of  a  Maha  Yug  there  are  600  bhaganas,  what  will 
“  be  found  in  the  ahargana  propofed  ?  Which  ftatement  will  produce  bhaga - 
“  nas,  figns,  &c.  rejed  the  bhaganas ,  and  take  the  bhuja  of  the  remainder, 
*{  which  multiply  by  three  and  divide  by  ten,  becaufe  there  are  four  pddas 
“  in  the  bhagana  ;  for  if  in  90°  there  is  a  certain  number  found,  as  the  bhuja  t 
<(  when  the  bhuja  degrees  are  twenty-feven,  what  will  be  found  ?  And  the 
“  numbers  twenty-feven  and  ninety  ufed  in  the  computation,  being  in  the 
<c  ratio  of  three  to  ten,  the  latter  are  ufed  to  fave  trouble. 

“  There  is  another  method  of  computing  the  ayananfa  ;  the  cranti  pdta- 
“  gati  is  taken  at  one  minute  per  year ;  and  according  to  this  rule  the  ayananj'a 
“  increafes  to  twenty-four  degrees ;  the  time  neceflary  for  which,  as  onepdda , 
“  is  1440  years.  This  is  the  gati  of  the  naejhatras  of  the  erdnti  mandala . 

“  The  naejhatra  Revati  rifes  where  the  ndri  mandala  and  the  cjhitija 
“  interfed  *,  but  it  has  been  obferved  to  vary  twenty-feven  degrees  north 

and 

*  This  can  happen  only  when  there  is  no  ayandnfa.  The  n&ri  mandala  is  the  equator.  The 
yoga  ftar  of  Revati  is  in  the  laft  of  Mina  (Pifces)  or,  which  is  the  fame,  in  the  firji  of  Mejha 
(Aries)  and  has  no  latitude  in  the  Hindu  tables.  Hence  from  the  ayananfa  and  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Hindu  year  may  be  known  their  zodiacal  ftars.  Revati  is  the  name  of  the 
twenty-feventh  Lunar  manfion,  which  comprehends  the  laft  1 3°  20'  of  Mina.  When  the 
ayan&nfa  was  0,  as  at  the  creation,  the  beginning  of  the  Cali  Yug ,  &c.  the  colure  pa/Ted 
through  thzyuga  ftar  of  Revati.  It  is  plain,  that  in  this  paffage  Revati  applies  either  to  the 

particular 
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44  and  foutli.  The  fame  variation  is  obferved  in  the  other  nacjhafras : 
44  it  is  therefore  rightly  faid,  that  the  chacra  moves  eaftward.  The  chacra 
44  means  all  the  nacfhatras.  The  planets  are  always  found  in  the  nacjhatras  ; 
4<-  and  the  cranti  pata-gati  is  owing  to  them,  not  to  the  planets  ;  and  hence 
u  it  is  obferved  in  the  text,  that  the  pdta  draws  chandra  to  a  diftance  equal 
4fc  to  the  cranti  degrees*" 

Here,  to  my  apprehenfon,  inftead  of  a  revolution  of  the  equinoxes 
through  all  the  ligns  in  the  courfe  of  the  Platonic  year,  which  would 
carry  the  firfl  of  Vaifach  through  all  the  feafons,  is  clearly  implied  a 
libration  of  thofe  points  from  the  third  degree  of  Pifces  to  the  twenty- 
feventh  of  Aries ,  and  from  the  third  of  Virgo  to  the  twenty-feventh  of  Libra 
and  back  again  in  7,200  years  y  but  as  this  mu  ft  feem  to  Europeans  an 
extraordinary  circumftance  to  be  ftated  in  fo  ancient  a  treatife  as  the 
Surya  Siddhanta ,  and  believed  by  Hindu  aftronomers  ever  fince,  I  hope 
the  above  quotations  may  attracft  the  attention  of  thofe  who  are  qualified 
for  a  critical  examination  of  them,  and  be  compared  with  whatever  is  to  be 
found  in  other  Sqfiras  on  the  fame  fubjedL  Whatever  may  be  the  refult  of  fuch 
an  inveftigation,  there  is  no  miftaking  the  rule  for  determining  the  ayananfay 
which  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  year  190,  21',  and  confequently 
the  vernal  equinox  in  Pifces  io°  39',  of  the  Hindu  fphere ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  lun  entered  Mefha  or  Aries ,  and  the  Hindu  year  began 
when  he  was  advanced  190  21'  into  the  northern  figns,  according  to  European 
expreffion, 

particular  yoga  ftar  of  that  name,  or  to  the  laft,  or  twenty-feventh  Lunar  manfion,  in  which 
it  is  filuated.  See  a  former  note.  In  each  nacjhatra ,  or  planetary  manfion,  there  is  one  ftar 
called  the  yoga,  whofe  latitude,  ,  longitude,  .and  right  afcenfion  the.  Hindus  have  determined  and 
inferted  in  their  aftronomical  tables- 
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The  ayandrifa  added  to  the  fun’s  longitude  in  the  Hindu  fphere,  gives 
his  diftance  from  the  vernal  equinox  :  of  the  fum  take  the  bhuja,  that  is, 
if  it  exceeds  three  figns,  fubtrad  it  from  fix  figns ;  if  it  exceeds  fix 
figns,  fubtrad  fix  from  it ;  and  if  it  exceeds  nine  figns,  fubtrad  it 
from  twelve.  The  quantity  fo  found  will  be  the  fun’s  diftance  from 
the  neareft  equinodial  point  from  which  is  found  his  declination — as 
radius  is  to  the  paramapacramajya ,  or  fine  of  the  greateft  declination  240, 
fo  is  the  fun’s  diftance  from  the  neareft  equinodial  point  to  the  declina¬ 
tion  fought  ;  which  will  agree  with  the  table  of  declination  in  prefent  ufe,  to 
be  found  in  the  tables  of  Macaranda ,  and  calculated  for  the  feveral  degrees 
of  the  quadrant.  The  declination  thus  determined  for  one  fign,  two  figns,, 
and  three  figns,  is  n°43/,  20°  38;  and  the  greateft  declination,  or  the  an¬ 
gle  of  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  and  equator,  240.  The  co-fines  of  the  fame 
in  the  Hindu  canon  are  3366',  3217'  and  314ft;  and  as  the  co-fine  of  the 
declination  for  one  fign  is  to  the  co-fine  of  the  greateft  declination,  fo  is^ 
the  fine  of  30°  to  the  fine  of  the  right  afcenfion  for  a  point  of  the  ecliptic 
at  that  diftance  from  either  of  the  two  vtfhuvas,  or  equinodial  points.  In 
this  manner  is  found  the  right  afcenfion  for  the  twelve  figns  of  the  ecliptic 
reckoned  from  the  vernal  equinox  ;  and  alfo,  by  the  fame  management  of 
triangles,  the  afcenfional  difference  and  oblique  afcenfion  for  any  latitude  : 
which  feveral  particulars  are  inferted  in  the  Hindu  books  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table,  which  is  calculated  for  Bhagalpur  on  fuppofition  that  the  pala¬ 
te  V 

bha>  or  equinodial  fhadow,  is  3  30.  By  the  Lagna  of  Lanca ,  Madhyama , 
or  mean  Lagna ,  the  Hindus  mean  thofe  points  of  the  equator  which  rife 
refpedively  with  each  thirtieth  degree  of  the  ecliptic  counted  from  Arles 
in  a  right  fphere,  anfwering  to  the  right  afcenfion  nine  by  latitude ;  by  the 
Lagna  of  a  particular  place,  the  oblique  afcenfion-,  or  the  divifions  of  the 
equator  which  rife  in  fucceffion  with  each  fign  in  an  oblique  fphere;  and  by 
the  chara-t  the  afcenfional  difference. 
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Signs. 

Lagna  of  Lanca. 

Charaof  Bhagalpur. 

Ullagna. 

O 

( 

Hindu  Names. 

In  refpirations 
anfwering  to 
minutes  of  the 
equator. 

In  palas  or  mi¬ 
nutes  of  time 

3  600  to  aNac- 
(hatra  Day. 

In  refpirations 
anfwering  to 
minutes  of  the 
equator. 

In  palas  of 
minutesof 
tisre  3600 
to  a  Nac- 
Ihatra  day.. 

In  refpirations 
anfwering  to 
minutes  of  the 
equator. 

In  pa’asor  mi¬ 
nutes  of  time 
36ootoa  Nac- 
fhatra  day. 

Mefha 

1670 

278 

327 

55 

*343 

224 

Vrifha, 

1 795 

299 

268 

45 

>5*7 

255 

Mit’huna, 

1 935 

323 

1 10 

18 

i825 

3°4 

Carcata, 

1 935 

323 

1 10 

18 

2045 

34l 

Sinha, 

1795 

299 

268 

45 

2063 

343 

Canya, 

1670 

278 

327 

55 

x997 

333 

Tula, 

1670 

278 

327 

55 

1997 

333 

Vrifdiica, 

1 795 

299 

268 

45 

2063 

343 

Dhanus* 

1 935 

323 

1 10 

18 

2045 

34i 

Macara, 

1 935 

323 

1 10 

18 

1825 

3°4 

Cumb'ha, 

1 795 

299 

268 

45 

1527 

255 

Mina, 

1670 

278 

327 

55 

*343 

224 

21600 

3600 

21600 

3600 
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THE  COMPUTATION  OF  THE  ECLIPSE. 

Let  it  be  premifed  that  the  pofition  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  nodes, 
by  calculation,  will  on  the  firft  of  next  Vaifac'h  be  as  here  reprefented  in  the 
Hindu  manner,  excepting  the  characters  of  the  figns. 


By  inflection  of  the  figure,  and  by  confidering  the  motion  of  the  fun, 
moon,  and  nodes,  it  appears,  that,  when  the  fun  comes  to  the  fign  Tula , 
Libra. ,  correfponding  with  the  month  of  Cartic ,  the  defcending  node  will 
have  gone  back  to  Arles ,  and  that  confequently  a  Lunar  eclipfe  may  be 
expected  to  happen  at  the  end  of  the purnlma  tit' hi ,  or  time  of  full  moon, 
in  that  month. 


FIRST  OPERATION. 

To  find  the  number  of  mean  folar  days  from  the  creation  to  fome  part  of 
the  purnima  tit' hi  in  Cartic  of  the  4891ft  year  of  the  Call  Yug.. 


Years  expired  of  the  Calpa  to  the  end  of  the  Satya  Yug,  1970784000 
Deduct  the  term  of  Brahmans  employment  in  the  creation,  1 7064000 


From  the  creation,  when  the  planetary  motions  began,  to 
the  end  of  the  Satya  Yug ,  - 

Add  the  Tret  a  Yug,.  - 

D-ivapar  Yug ,  - 

Prefent  year  of  the  Cali  Yug,  -  - 


1 9 53720000 
1 296000 
864000 
4890 


From  the  creation  to  the  next  approaching  Bengal  year,  1953884890 


Or  Solar  months,  ( x  12)  -  23470618680 

Add  feven  months,  -  -  72 


23470618680 

As 
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As  the  folar  months  in  a  Yug ,  51840000,  are  to  the  intercalary 
lunar  months  in  that  cycle  1593336,  fo  are  the  folar  months 
23470618687,  to  their  correfponding  intercalary  lunar  months  721384677  ; 
which  added  together  give  24192003364  lunations.  This  number  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  thirty  produces  725760100920  tifhis ,  or  lunar  days,  from 
the  creation  to  the  new  moon  in  Cdrtic ;  to  which  add  fourteen  tifhis 
for  the  fame,  to  the purnimd  tifhis  in  that  month  725760100934.  Then, 
as  the  number  of  tifhis  in  a  Yug ,  1603000080,  is  to  their  difference  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  mean  folar  days  in  that  cycle  (called  cjhaya  tifhis )  25082252, 
fo  are  725760100934  tifhis ,  to  their  excefs  in  number  over  the  folar  days 
11356017987  j  which  fubtraded,  leaves  714404082947,  as  the  number  of 
mean  folar  days  from  the  creation,  or  when  the  planetary  motions  began,  to 
a  point  of  time  which  will  be  midnight  under  the  firft  meridian  of  Lane  a , 
and  near  the  time  of  full  moon  in  Cdrtic  The  firft  day  after  the  creation 
being  Ravi-vdr ,  or  Sunday ,  divide  the  number  of  days  by  (even  for  the 
day  of  the  week,  the  remainder  after  the  divifion  being  two,  marks  the  day 
Soma-vdr ,  or  Monday. 

SECOND  OPERATION. 

For  the  mean  longitude  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  the  afeending  node. 
Say,  as  the  number  of  mean  folar  days  in  a  Maha  Yug  is  to  the  revolutions 
of  any  planet  in  that  cycle,  fo  are  the  days  from  the  creation  to  even  revo¬ 
lutions,  which  rejed  ;  and  the  fradion,  if  any,  turned  into  figns,  &c.  is  the 
mean  longitude  iequired. 


*  In  the  Year  of  the  Cali  Yug  4891  correfponding  with  1196,  Bengal  flyle,  and  with  the 
months  of  Ottober  ox  November  (hereafter  to  be  determined)  in  the  year  of  Christ  1789. 

The 
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\ft •  OF  THE  SUN. 

714404082047  X  4.320000  ,  Revolutions.,  Signs,  0  '  "  m 

i5779i7828  =(i955884«9°J  6  22  44  2  12 


id,  OF  THE  MOON. 

714404082947  X  57753336 

1577917828 


=  (26147888255)  0  21  21  58  56 


$d.  OF  THE  MOON’S  APOGEE. 

714404082947  x  488203 


l5 7791 7S28 


—  (221034460)  ii  5  31  13  35 


CORRECTION  OF  THE  Bl'jA  ADD. 

714404082947 X  4 


I577917828 


=  C . ) 


o  37  37  52  28 
n  7  9  6  3 


4///.  OF  THE  MOON’S  ASCENDING  NODE, 
7 1 4404082 947  x  232238 


15779i7828 


=  (  io5i47oi7  )  4  27  49  48 


CORRECTION  OF  THE  Bl'jA  ADD. 

714404082947  X  4 _ (  m  \ 

1 57  79 1 7^2'8 


o  1  37  52  28 

4  29  27  40  28 


5/^.  OF  THE  SUN’S  APOGEE, 

714404082947x387 

i5779i7828 


( *75 - )  2  17  ‘7  ‘J  — 


VOL.  II. 


M  m 


Mean 


% 
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COMPUTATIONS 

Mean  longitude  for 
midnight  under  the 
meridianof  Lanca. 

Dedudt  for  the  longi 
tude  of  Bhagal/;ury  as 
*  8°  50'  of  the  Equa¬ 
tor  eaft. 

Mean  longitude  for 
midnight  at  Bhagaljiur 

Of  the  Sun* 

S  O  /  //  /// 

OS  2 1  44  2  12 

i/  2j" 

6  21  42  35  12 

Moon,, 

—  21.  21  58  36 

19  34 

— -  21  2  25  — 

Node* 

4  29  274O  28 

—  4. 

4  29  27  36  — 

Sun’s  Apogee, 

2  17.  17  13  — 

inconfiderable 

2  17  17  16  — 

Moon’sApogee, 

11  X  9^3 

—  9 

u  7  8  57  — 

THIRD  OPERATION. 

For  the  equated  longitude  of? the.  Sun  and  Moon,  he.. 

I;  OF  THE  SUN. 

The  mean  longitude  of  the  fun  is  6^21°  42'  35"  12'"  ;  of  the  apogee 
2  17  ij  15,  the  difference,  or  mean  anomaly,  4 s  40  25'  20";  its  com¬ 
plement  to  6  fines,; or  diflance  from  the  perigee,  is  250  34"  40",  the  equa¬ 
tion  for  which  is  required.  This  may  either  be  taken  from  the  foregoing 
table  tranflated  from.  Macaranda ,  or  calculated  in  the  manner  explained' 
as  follows : 


The  fine  of  is  250  34'  40"  is-  2833'  31"  and  3°"  to  be 

fubtracted  from  the  fiaridhl  degrees  in  fama  ;  14°- — 14'  30"  =  130  53'  30", 
the  circumference  of  the  epicycle  in  this  point  of  anomaly ;  and 

>3° 43  3^6ou28^  31  —  IQS  ^>1"  ^ie  ^ne  angle  of  equation,  confidered  as 

equal  to  its  arc,  or  i°  48'  6",  to  be  deduced  from  the' mean,  for  the 

*  This  longitude  afligned  to  Bhagaljmr  is  erroneous ;  but  the  error  does  not  in  the  leaft 
affeft  the  main  objeft  of  the  Paper. 
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true  longitude  ;  6s  210  42'  35" — r®  48'  6 "  =  6r  190  54'  29"  for  midnight 
agreeing  with  mean  time ;  but  as,  in  this  point  of  anomaly,  the  true  or 
apparent  midnight  precedes  that  eflimated  for  mean  time,  for  which  the 
computation  has  been  made,  a  proportionable  quantity  mud  be  dedu&ed 
from  the  fun’s  place,  which  is  thus  found.  Say,  as  the  minutes  contained 
in  the  ecliptic  are  to  the  fun’s  mean  motion  in  one  day  59'  8",  fo  is  the 
equation  of  his  mean  to  his  true  place  180'  6'  ,  to  the  equation  of  time 

required,  o'  18"  (  =  and6i  i9°54'  29"—  18"  =  6s  i9°  5+  1 1" 

the  fun’s  true  longitude  for  the  apparent  midnight. 


For  the  fun’s  true  motion.  The  co-fine  of  the  fun’s  diflance  from  the 
perigee  is  1941'  o'  i'\  and  1941  3°  —  74  the  co-fine  of  the  epicy¬ 
cle,  and  59  =  1'  16"  equation,  to  be  added  to  the  mean  for  the  true 

motion,  59'  8""  x  1  16"  ==  60'  24"  per  day,  or  60"  24"  per  danda . 


II.  OF  THE  MOON. 

The  Moon’s  mean  longitude  for  the  mean  midnight  is  os  21 0  2'  25", 
which  exceeds  her  mean  longitude  for  the  true  midnight,  but  —  *x7690°o  T-  — 

3'  57''  her  motion  in  the  difference  of  time  between  the  mean  and  true 
midnight  or  210  2' 25' — 3  57%=  o  20  58  28  mean  longitude,  for  which 
the  anomaliftic  equation  is  to  be  found.  Place  of  the  apogee  1  ir  70  8'  55', 
and  the  moon’s  diflance  from  it  ir  130  49'  33/  The  fine  of  the  latter, 
2379'  39".  By  the  rule  before  explained  2c/  ==  13'  51"  and 

—  2 1  o' ,  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  equation  equal  to  its  arc, 

or3°30">  tobefubtra&ed,  o°  20'  58"  28'" — 30  3o"=o°  17'  28"  2S"  the  moon’s 
true  place,  agreeing  with  the  true  or  apparent  midnight. 

Mm2 


For 
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For  the  moon’s  true  motion.  The  co-fine  of  her  diftance  from  the  apo¬ 
gee  24  79. 1 3.  Circumference  of  the  epicycle  3 1°  46'  9",  and  u°  46  9-^479  M-= 
218'  47  co-fine  in  the  epicycle.  The  moon’s  mean  motion  from  her 
apogee  is  790'  35"— 6'  41=783'  54",  and  ^^^'=49'  53"  the  equa¬ 
tion  of  her  mean  to  her  true  motion,  to  be  fubtra&ed,  790.  35 — 49.  53= 
740.  42  the  moon’s  mean  motion  per  day,  or  740"  42"'  per  danda . 


For  the  place  of  the  moon’s  apogee  reduced  to  the  apparent  midnight* 
The  motion  of  the  apogee  is  ( y  41"  per  day.  108  41  ■ =2",  1  is  70  8'  57^ 

■ — z"=i  is  70  8'  55'"  its  place. 

For  the  fame  of  the  node.  Its  motion  per  day  is  3'  11"  and 
and4*  290  27'  36"— 1"=  4 r  290  27'  35"  its  place. 


The  true  longitude  and  motion,  therefore,  for  the  apparent  time  of  mid¬ 
night  at  Bhagalpur,  714404082947  folar  days  after  the  creation,  or  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  planetary  motions,  will  be 


Of  the  Sun,, 

Moon, 

Sun’s  Apogeej 
Moon’s  Apogee, 
Moon’s  Node* 


Longitude. 

tO  t  It 

6  19  54  11 

—  17  28  28 

2  17  17  15 

11  7  8  55 

4  29  2-7  35 


Motion  per  day. 

II  // 

60  24 

740-  4* 
inconfiderable 
6  41 

3  11 


FOURTH  OPERATION. 

Maying  the  longitude  and  motion  as  above,  to  determine  the  tit' hi  and 
time  remaining  unexpired  to  the  inflant  of  oppofition,  or  full  moon. 
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The  moon’s  longitude  fubtra&ed  from  the  fun’s,  leaves  5.?  27 0  34'  17", 
or  10654'  17";  which  divided  by  720',  the  minutes  in  a  m~an  tit' hi, 
quotes  fourteen  even  tit' his  expired ;  and  the  fraction*  or  remainder,. 
574  17",  is  the  portion  expired  of  the  15th,  or  furnima  tit' hi  y,  which*, 
fub traded  from  720',  leaves  145'  43"  remaining  unexpired  of  the  fame  ;: 
which,  divided  by  the  moon’s  motion  per  danda  from  the  fun*  will  give 
the  time  remaining  unexpired  from  midnight  to  the  inftant  of  full  moon, 
with  as  much  precifion  as  the  Hindu  aftronomy  requires..  Dedud  the 
fun’s  motion,  60 7  247,per  danda  from  the  moon’s*  740”  427  /,  the  remain¬ 
der  680"  8'",  is  the  moon’s  motion  from  the  fun.;  by  this  divide,  the  pare 
remaining  unexpired  of  the  purnima  tit' hi,  1 45'  43";. 

x45'  43'— 52458°V_  d>  p 
680"  8"'=4o8i8'"  12  51 

therefore  12  dandas,  5 1  palas  after  midnight,  will  be  the  end  of  the  purnima 
tit' hi,  or  inftant  of  oppofition  of.  the  fun  and  moon. 

FIFTH  OPERATION. 

Having  the  inftant  of  oppofition  as  above,  to  find  the  true  longitude 
and  motion  of  the  fun  and  moon,  the  latitude  of  the  latter,  and  the  place 
of  the  node. 


D.  P. 

Add  the  mean  motion  of  each  for  12  51  to  the  mean  place,  found 
before  for  the  true  midnight;  and  for  the  mean  places  fo  found,  com¬ 
pute  again  the  anomaliftic  equations.  This  being  but  a  repetition-  of 
operation,  the  third  is  unneceflary  to  be  detailed.  Thefe  feveral  particulars 
are  as  follow : 
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Of  the  Sun 
Moon 

Moon’s  Apogee 
Moon’s  Node 


Mean  longitude  for 
midnight. 

Mean  longitude  at 
full  moon. 

Equation. 

True  longit.  at 
full  moon. 

6s  21°  42  1 7" 
-  20  58  28 

11  7  8  55 

4  29  27  35 

6s  21°  54'  17' 

—  23  47  47 

II  7  IO  21 

4  29  28  16 

0  '  " 

1  47  5° 

3  4o 

6s  20°  7  7' 
—  20  7  27 

. . - 

Mean  motion. 

Equation. 

True  longit.  at 

full  moon. 

Of  the  Sun 

59  8 

X  1  16 

60'  24" 

Moon 

790  35 

—  47  28 

743  7 

Hence  it  appears,  that  at  the  oppofition  the  moon  will  be  near  her  de¬ 
scending  node;  for  4 s  290  28'  16” x  6^=io^  29°  28'  16”,  the  place  of 
the  defcending  node  in  antecedentia ,  and  12 s — loi’  290  28'  i6y/=i s  o°  31' 
44"  its  longitude  according  to  the  order  of  the  figns,  and  is  o°  31'  44''— - 
:2o°  /  24'  1 7",  the  moon’s  diftance  from  her  defcending  node; 

.which,  being  within  the  limit  of  a  lunar  eclipfe,  (hows  that  the  moon  will  be 

then  eclipfed.  For  her  latitude  at  this  time,  fay,  as  radius  is  to  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  her  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  40  30',  or  270',  fo  is  the  fine  of  her  diftance 
from  the  node  620'  57"  10  her  latitude  48'  45"  (===h"£-*  6it°  .si') 

.SIXTH  OPERATION. 

From  the  elements  now  found,  to  compute  the  diameters  of  the  moon 
and  fhadow,  and  the  duration  of  the  eclipfe. 

Yojan, 

The  Sun’s  mean  diameter  is  6500 
Moon’s  -  -  480 

Earth’s  -  -  1 600 
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Sun's  mean  motion  39' 

8" 

Moon’s 

790 

35 

Sun’s  true  motion 

60 

24 

Moon’s 

743 

7 

Moon’s  latitude 

48 

45 

28 1 


As  the  moon’s  mean  motion  is  to  her  mean  diameter,  fo  is  her  true  mo- 

r. 

don  to  her  true  diameter  for  the  time  of  oppofition  Ix 

Yojan  i.  which,  divided  by  fifteen,  quotes  30'  5"  of  a  great  circle. 


As  the  fun’s  mean  motion  is  to  his  mean  diameter,  fo  is  his  true 

r. 

motion  to  his  diameter  at  the  inftant  of  oppofition  °-°  =  6639  14 


oian. 


As  the  moon’s  mean  motion  is  to  the  earth’s  diameter,  fo  is  the  kmoon’s 
equated  motion  to  the  Such),  or  a  fourth  number,  which  mult  be  taken 
as  the  earth’s  diameter,  for  the  purpofe  of  proportioning  its  fliadow  to  the 

moon’s  diftance  and  apparent  diameter  —  1503  56  Yojam,  the 

Such), 

Equated  diameter  of  the  fun  6639  14 

Of  the  earth  1 503  56 

Difference  5039  14 


As  the  fun’s  mean  diameter  is  to  the  moon’s  mean .  diameter,  fo  is  the 
difference  above  5039  14,  to  a  fourth  number ;  which,  deduced  from  the 
Such),  or  equated  diameter  of  the  earth,  leaves  the  diameter  of  the  earth’s* 

(hadow 
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r  r 

fhadow  at  the  moon,  ^^^-^=372.  7,  and  1503.  56—372.  7  =  1131. 
49  Yojan which,  divided  by  fifteen,  quotes  75'  27'  of  a  great  circle  for 
the  fame. 


From  the  half  fum  of  the  diameters  of  the  moon  and  fliadow  75  &7X3°..y 

2 

=  52'  46”,  fubtrad  the  moon’s  latitude  48'  45",  the  remainder  is  the  Chch ’- 
anna>  or  portion  of  the  moon’s  diameter  eclipfed,  4  1"  of  a  great  circle  ;  and 
by  the  nature  of  a  right  angled  triangle,  the  fquare  root  of  the  difference  of 
the  fquares  of  the  moon’s  latitude,  and  the  half  fum  of  the  diameters  of  the 
fhadow  and  moon,  will  be  the  path  of  the  moon’s  centre,  from  the  beginning 
,to  the  middle  of  the  eclipfe. 

The  diameter  of  the  fliadow  is  75  2  7 
Of  the  moon  -  -  30  5 

Sum,  105  32 

1  — —  % 

Half  fum  5  2  46 

The  moon’s  latitude  is  -  48  45 


V52.  4b2  x  48.  452=2o'  1 1";  which,  divided  by  the  moon’s  motion  from 
the  fun,  quotes  the  half  duration  of  the  eclipfe  in  dandas  and  palas ,  or 
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Hindu  mean  folar  hours,  20  ^T-Jr-1-  1  46  25,;  which  doubled,  is 

I)  P  ’V 

3  32  50,  the  whole  duration  of  the  eclipfe;  which  will  be  partial,  the 
moon’s  latitude  being  greater  than  the  difference  between  the  femidiameters 
of  the  moon’s  difc  and  the  earth’s  fhadow. 
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SEVENTH  OPERATION. 

To  find  the  pofition  of  the  equinoctial  colures,  and  thence  the  declination 
of  the  fun,  the  length  of  day  and  night,  and  the  time  counted  from  fun-rife, 
or  hour  of  the  civil  day  when  the  eclipfe  will  happen. 

1 ft*  For  the  ayananfa^  or  diftance  of  the  vernal  equinox  from  the  1  ft  of 

Periods. 

MeJIia.  7144^82947x600— 5  gQ\  g s  A0"  r2'"  of  which  take  the 

I5779X7828  V  '  J  '  T  J  J  J  t 

bhuja  8.f  40  31'  30"  5 2"' — 6s=is  40  31'  30"  which  multiply  by  three, 

and  divide  by  ten,  -4-31  i;2X-3=  jp°  21'  27  '  the  ayananfa ,  which  in  the 

prefent  age  is  added  to  the  fun’s  longitude,  to  find  his  diftance  from  the 
vernal  equinox.  The  fun’s  equated  longitude  is  6s  190  54  1 1",  and  6s  190 
54'  n"x  190  2 T  27 "=-js  90  15'  38”,  his  diftance  from  the  vernal  equinox, 

2 d.  For  the  declination,  right  afcenlion,  and  afcenfional  difference. 
The  fun’s  place  is  7 s  90  15'  38 ",  and  159°  15"  38'"  his  diftance  from  the  au¬ 
tumnal  equinox  ;  the  fine  of  which  is  2174'  41";  and  as  radius  is  to  the  fine 
of  the  greateft  declination  240,  termed  th tparamapacramajya  1397',  fo  is  21 74. 
41  to  the  fine  of  his  declination  883'  40'',  the  arc  correfponding  with  which, 
jn  the  canon  of  fines,  is  140  53'  l-397  *^74  41  =  883"  40").  The  equinoCtiaj 

A  V 

fhadow  at  Bhagalpur  is  5,  30  ;  and,  as  the  Gnomon  of  twelve  angalas  is  to 

the  equinodlial  fhadow,  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  declination  883.  40,  to  the 
a  v 

cjhitijya ,  5^0x883^40^=  40 5"  1".  And  as  the  co-fine  of  the  declination  is  to 

3438 

radius,  fo  is  the  cjhitijya  to  the  fine  of  the  chara ,  or  afcenfional  difference 
^—^=419'  4",  its  arc  is  419'  56",  the  afcenfional  difference. 


3 d.  For  the  length  of  the  day  and  night. 
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The  modem  Hindus  make  their  computations  in  mean  folar  time;  the 
Surya  Siddhanta  directs,  that  they  be  made  in  fydereal  time.  A  fydereal 
day  contains  fixty  dandas ;  each  danda  fixty  viculas ,  and  each  vicula  fix 
refpirations ;  in  all  21600  refpirations,  anfwering  to  the  minutes  of  the 
equator.  A  nacjhatra  day  is  exceeded  in  length  by  the  Javan  or  folar 
day,  by  reafon  of  the  fun’s  proper  motion  in  the  ecliptic ;  the  former 
meafures  time  equably,  but  the  latter  varies  in  its  length,  from  the 
inequality  of  the  fun’s  motion  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  The  fun’s 
equated  motion  for  the  middle  of  the  eclipfe  was  found  6o'  24";  and  the 
oblique  afcenfion  for  the  eighth  fign.  from  the  vernal  equinox,  in  which 
he  will  be  found  at  that  time,  is  taken  from  the  foregoing  table  343  palas , 
or  2058  refpirations.  As  the  number  of  minutes  contained  in  one 
fign  1800,  is  to  the  number  of  refpirations,  or  the  arc  of  the  equator 
in  minutes  anfwering  to  the  oblique  afcenfion  of  the  fign  the  fun  is  in 
2058,  as  above,  fo  is  the  equated  motion  60'  24",  to  the  excefs  in  refpi¬ 
rations  of  the  favan,.  or  folar  day,  over  the  yiacjhatra ,  or  fydereal  day, 
~~Sn!o  24  —  69'  3";  which,  added  to  21600",  gives  the  length  of  the  folar 
day  by  civil  account  from  fun-rife  to  fun-rife,  fydereal  time  21669.  3  refpi¬ 
rations.  From  one-fourth  of  this  deduct  the  afcenfional  difference,  the 
fun  being  declined  towards  the  fouth  pole,  for  the  femidiurnal  arc  ;  and 
add  it  for  the  feminodturnal  arc.  The  former  is  4997"  19",  and' the  latter 


583  J  1 1";  which  may  be  reduced  to  dandas ,  or  Hindu  hours,  by  a  divifion 
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of  360.  Hence  half  the  day  is  13  52  53,  and  half  the  night  16  12  52. 

The  whole  day  added  to  half  the  night,  fhows  the  hour  counted  from  the 

d  p  v 

preceding  fun-rife  to  midnight  43  58  38  ;  to  which  add  the  time  at  mid¬ 
night  unexpired  of  th e  purnima  tit’hi,  for  the  hour  of  the  civil  day  corref- 
ponding  with  the  middle  of  the  eclipfe.  The  hour  from  midnight  to  the- 

D  p 

end  of  the purnimd  tifhi  is  already  found  12  51  in  mean  folar  time;  and 


to 


to  reduce  it  to  fydereal  time,  fay,  as  21600'  is  to  21600"  x  59  8,"  fo  is 

DP  DP  DP 

12  51,  to  fidereal  hours  12  53,  equal  to  12  51  folar  hours. 


From  the  preceding  fun-rife  to  midnight  is 
At  midnight  will  remain  of  the  purnima  tit' hi 

Hour  of  the  civil  day  at  the  middle  of  the  eclipfe, 
Dedud  the  half  duration  -  - 

Beginning  of  the  eclipfe,  - 

Add  the  whole  duration,  -  - 

End  of  the  eclipfe,  -  - 


D 

p 

V 

43 

59 

— 

12 

53 

— 

56 

52 

— 

1 

46 

25 

53 

5 

35 

3 

32 

5° 

58  38  25 


D  P  IT 

And  the  day  and  night  containing  together  60  1 1  30,  the  eclipfe  fliould 
d  p  v 

end  1  33  5  before  fun- rife,  according  to  this  calculation. 


The  firft  day  after  the  creation,  according  to  the  Hindus ,  was  ravi-vdr , 
or  Sunday ;  the  number  of  days,  for  which  the  above  calculation  has  been 
made,  is  714404082947  ;  which  divided  by  feven,  the  number  of  days  in  a 
week  are  12057726135  weeks  and  two  days,  the  agronomical  day  there¬ 
fore  of  foma-var>  or  Monday ,  will  end  at  midnight  preceding  the  eclipfe  ; 
but  the  foma-var  by  civil  computation  will  continue  to  the  next  enfuing  fun- 
rife  ;  and  this  Jom-var ,  by  calculating  the  number  of  days  elapfed  from  the 
inflant  the  fun  entered  the  fign  Tula ,  to  his  advance  of  190  54'  on  thatfign, 
will  be  found  to  fall  on  the  19th  of  the  month  of  Cartic ,  anfwering  to  the  3d 
of  November. 


The  time  of  the  full  moon  and  the  duration  of  the  eclipfe,  found  by 
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this  computation,  differ  confiderably  from  the  Nautical  Almanack.  The 
Siddhanta  Rahqfya  and  Grahalaghava ,  comparatively  modern  treatifes, 
are  nearer  the  truth,  yet  far  from  corred.  The  Hindus ,  in  determining 
thefe  phenomena,  are  fatisfied  when  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  true 
time. 
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A  Comparative  Statement  of  this  Eclipfe ,  as  predicted  in  the  Nautical  Alma¬ 
nack^  with  Computations  of  it  made  by  different  Hindu  Books. 

Thofe  marked  *,  are  made  for  different  meridians  ;  the  laft,  I  believe,  for  Tirhut. 


NAMES. 


Surya  Siddhanta, 
Tables  of  Macaranda, 
*Grahalaghava,  -  - 

Siddhanta  Rahafya,  - 


Surya  Siddhanta, 
Tables  of  Macaranda, 
*Grahalaghava,  -  - 

Siddhanta  Rahafya,  - 

Nautical  Almanack,  - 


Equated  longitude  for  midnight  at  Bhagalpur ,  fup- 
pofed  in  8°  50'  E.  from  Lanca ,  and  88°  E.  from 
Greenwich. 

The  Sun. 

The  Moon. 

The  Node. 

5  0  '  " 

6  IO  C.A.  11 

6  l9  55  9 

6  19  54  2 

s  °  /  // 

—  17  28  28 

—  17  30  9 

—  17  16  25 

S  0  '  " 

i  —  31  44 

I  ~  32  7 

I  “  27  35 

Add  to  each  the  ayananfa  1 9°  2 1'  27"  for  the  longi¬ 
tude  counted  according  to  European  Aftronomers 
from  the  equinoctial  colure. 

S  0  '  " 

7  9  J5  38 

7  9  16  36 

7  9  >5  i6 

s  0  '  " 

1  6  49  55 

1  6  51  36 

1  6  37  52 

S  0  '  " 

1  19  53  11 

1  l9  53  54 

1  19  49  2 

CO 

T'- 

0 

r-* 

1  7  5°  58 

1  19  45  3° 

From  midnight  to  the 
middle  of  the  Eclipfe. 

Duration  of  the 
Eclipfe. 

Hindu  time. 

Englith  time. 

Hindu  time. 

Englilh  time. 

D.  P.  V. 

H.  M.  S. 

D.  P.  V. 

H.  M.  S. 

Surya  Siddhanta,  -  -  - 

Tables  of  Macaranda,  -  - 

12  53  — 

5  9  12 

3  12  5° 

4  50  — 

1  17  8 

I  46  20 

*Grahalaghava,  -  -  -  - 

*i4  5°  — 

5  56  — 

5 18  - 

1  56  36 

Siddhanta  Rahafya,  -  - 

13  S3  — 

5  33  — 

4  58  — 

1  49  1 6 

*  Grahana  Mala,  a  Catalogue 
of  Eclipfes,  -  -  -  - 

16  6  — 

6  26  24 

5  26  — 

2  10  24 

Nautical  Almanack,  -  - 

16  37 

6  24  15 

5  22  21 

2  0  — 
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XVI. 


ON  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  INDIAN  ZODIAC.. 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 


J  engage  to  fupport  an  opinion  (which  the  learned  andi  induftrious 
M.  Montucla  feems  to  treat  with,  extreme  contempt)  that  the 
Indian  divilion  of  the  Zodiac  was  not  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  or 
Araks ,  but,  having  been  known  in  this  country  from  time  immemorial, 
and  being  the  fame  in  part  with  that  ufed  by  other  nations  of  the 
old  Hindu  race,  was  probably  invented  by  the  firft  progenitors  of  that 
race  before  their  difperlion..  “  Tire  Indians ,”  he  fays,  “  have  two  divi- 
“  lions  of  the  Zodiac  ;  one,  like  that  of  the  Arabs ,  relating  to  the  moon, 
<e  and  conlifting  of  twenty -/even  equal  parts,  by  which  they  can  tell 
“  very  nearly  the  hour  of  the  night ;  another  relating  to  the  fun,  and, 
“  like  ours,  containing  twelve  ligns ;  to  which  they  have  given  as  many 
“  names,  correlponding  with  thofe  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the 
u  Greeks .”  All  that  is  true;  but  he  adds,  “  It  is  highly  probable  that 
they  received  them  at  fome  time  or  another  by  the  intervention  of  the 
“  Arabs',  for  no  man,  furely,  can  perfuade  himfelf  that  it  is  the  ancient 
“  divilion  of  the  Zodiac,  formed,  according  to  fome  authors,  by  the' 
“  forefathers  of  mankind,  and  ftilf  preferved  among  the  Hindus  ”  Now 
I  undertake  to  prove  that  the  Indian  Zodiac  was  not  borrowed  mediately 
or  diredtly  from  the  Arabs  or  Greeks and,  fince  the  folar  divifion  of  it 
in  India  is  the  fame  in  fubllance  with  that  ufed  in  Greece,  we  may  reafon- 
ably  conclude  that  both  Greeks  and  Hindus  received  it  from  an  older 

nation* 
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nation,  who  firft  gave  names  to  the  luminaries  of  heaven,  and  from  whom 
both  Greeks  and  Hindus ,  as  their  fimilarity  in  language  and  religion  fully 
evinces,  had  a  common  defcent. 

The  fame  writer  afterwards  intimates,  that  “  the  time  when  Indian 

Aftronomy  received  its  moil  confiderable  improvement”  (from  which 
it  has  now,  as  he  imagines,  wholly  declined)  “  was  either  the  age  when 
“  the  Arabs ,  who  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  Perjia  and  Sogdiana ,  had  a 
“  great  intercourfe  with  the  Hindus ;  or  that,  when  the  fucceffors  of 
“  Chengi'z  united  both  Arabs  and  Hindus  under  one  vail  dominion.” 
It  is  not  the  objed  of  this  eflay  to  corred  the  hiftorical  errors  in  the 
paflage  laft  cited,  nor  to  defend  the  aftronomers  of  India  from  the 
charge  of  grofs  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  figure  of  the  earth  and  the 
diflances  of  the  heavenly  bodies:  a  charge  which  Montucla  very 
boldly  makes  on  the  authority,  I  believe,  of  Father  Souciet:  I  will 
only  remark,  that  in  our  converfations  with  the  Pandits  we  muft  never 
xonfound  the  fyftem  of  the  Jyautijhicas>  or  mathematical  aftronomers, 
with  that  of  the  Paurdnicas,  or  poetical  fabulifts ;  for  to  fuch  a  con- 
fufion  alone  muft  we  impute  the  many  miftakes  of  Europeans  on  the 
fubjed  of  Indian  fcience.  A  venerable  mathematician  of  this  province, 
named  Ra'machanjdra,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  vifited  me  lately  at 
Crijhnanagar ;  and  part  of  his  difcourfe  was  fo  applicable  to  the  inquiries 
which  I  was  then  making,  that,  as  foon  as  he  left  me,  I  committed  it 
to  writing.  “  The  PauranicsE  he  faid,  “  will  tell  you,  that  our  earth  is  a 
plane  figure  ftudded  with  eight  mountains,  and  furrounded  by  feven  feas 
«  of  milk,  nedar,  and  other  fluids ;  that  the  part  which  we  inhabit  is 
“  one  of  feven  iflands,  to  which  eleven  fmaller  ifles  are  fubordinatej  that 
«  a  God,  riding  on  a  huge  elephant ,  guards  each  of  the  eight  regions ;  and 

“  that 
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“  that  a  mountain  of  gold  rifes  and  gleams  in  the  centre  ;  but  we  believe  the 
(i  earth  to  be  fhaped  like  a  Cadamba- fruit,  or  fpheroidal,.  and  admit  only 
“  four  oceans  of  fait  water;  all  which  we  name  from  the  four  cardinal  points,, 
“  and  in  which  are  many  great  peninfulas,  withdnnumerabie  iflands.  They 
i(  will  tell  you  that  a  dragon’s  head  fwallows  the  moon,  and'  thus  caufes 
u  an  eclipfe;  but  we  know  that  the  fuppofed  head  arid  tail  of  the  dragon 
“  mean  only  the  nodes,  or  points  formed  by  interfedions  of  the  ecliptic 
“  and  the  moon's  orbit.  In  fhort,  they  have  imagined  a  fyftem,  which  exifts 
“  only  in  their  fancy ;  but  we' confider  nothing  as  true,  without  fuch  evi- 
“  dence  as  cannot  be  queftioned.”  I  could  not  perfectly  underftand  the 
old  Gymnofophift,  when  he  told  me  that  the  Ras'ichacra ,  or  Circle  of  Signs 
(for  fo  he  called  the  zodiac)  was  like  a  Dhnjlura  flower  ;  meaning  the 
Datura,  to  which  the  Sanfcrit  name  has  been  foftened,  and  the  flower  of 
which  is  conical,  or  fhaped  like  a  funnel.  At  firfl  I  thought  that  he  alluded 
to  a  projedion  of  the  hemifphere  on  the  plane  of  the  colure,  and  to  the 
angle  formed  by  the  ecliptic  and  equator ;  but  a  younger  aftronomer, 
named  Vina'yaca,  who  came  afterwards  to  fee  me,  allured  me  that  they 
meant  only  the  circular  mouth  of  the  funnel,  or  the  bafe  of  the  cone  ;  and 
that  it  was  ufual  among  their  ancient  writers  to  borrow  from  fruits  and  flow¬ 
ers  their  appellations  of  feveral  plane  and  folid  figures. 

From  the  two  Brahmans,  whom  I  have  juft  named,  1  learned  the  fol¬ 
lowing  curious  particulars ;  and  you  may  depend  on  my  accuracy  in  re¬ 
peating  them,  fince  I  wrote  them  in  their  prefence,  and  correded  what  I 
had  written,  till  they  pronounced  it  perfed.  They  divide  a  great  circle,  as 
we  do,  into  three  hundred  and  fixty  degrees,  called  by  them  anfas,  ox  portions ; 
of  which  they,  like  us,  allot  thirty  to  each  of  the  twelve  figns  in  this  order: 

Yol.  II.  Oo  Mcjha\ 
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Mejha ,  the  Ram. 
Vt'ijha ,  the  Bull. 

Mi  f  hum ,  the  Pair. 
4.  Carcat'a ,  the  Crab. 
Sinha,  the  Lion. 
Cany  a,  the  Virgin. 


"Tula,  the  Balance. 

8.  Vrljhchlca ,  the  Scorpion. 
Dhantis,  the  Bow. 
Macara,  the  Sea-Monfter, 
Cumbha ,  the  Ewer. 

12.  Mina,  the  Fifh. 


The  figures  of  the  twelve  aflerifms,  thus  denominated  with  refped  to 
the  fun,  are  fpecified,  by  Sri'peti,  author  of  the  Retnamald ,  in  Sanfcrlt 
verfes ;  which  I  produce,  as  my  vouchers,  in  the  original,  with  a  verbal 
tranfiation  : 


Me  Ih  ad  ay  6  nama  famanarupi, 

Vinagadadhyam  mit’hunam  nriyugmam, 

Pradipas'afye  dadhati  carabhyam 
Navi  ft’hita  varin'i  canyacaiva. 

Tula  tulabhrit  pretimanapanir 
Dhanur  dhanufhman  hayawat  parangah, 

Mrigananah  fyan  macaroYha  cumbhah 
Scandhe  nero  rictaghatam  dadhanah, 
Anyanyapuchch’habhimuc’ho  hi  minah 
Matfyadwayam  fwaft’halacharinomi. 

i(  The  ram ,  lull ,  crab ,  lion,  and  fcorpion ,  have  the  figures  of  thofe  five 
animals  refpedtively :  the  pair  are  a  damfel  playing  on  a  Vina,  and  a 
<c  youth  wielding  a  mace :  the  virgin  Bands  on  a  boat  in  water,  holding 
ce  in  one  hand  a  lamp,  in  the  other  an  ear  of  rice-corn :  the  balance  is 
“  held  by  a  weigher  with  a  weight  in  one  hand  :  the  bow ,  by  an  archer, 
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<c  whofe  hinder  parts  are  like  thofe  of  a  horfe  :  the  fea-monjter  has  the  face 
t(  of  an  antelope  :  the  ewer  is  a  water-pot  borne  on  the  fhoulder  of  a  man, 
“  who  empties  it :  the  fijh  are  two,  with  their  heads  turned  to  each  other’s 
<f  tails ;  and  all  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  fuch  places  as  fuit  their  feveral 
<c  natures.” 

To  each  of  the  twenty-feven  lunar  ftations,  which  they  call  nacjhatras , 

• 

they  allow  thirteen  anfas  and  one-third,  or  thirteen  degrees  twenty  minutes  j 
and  their  names  appear  in  the  order  of  the  figns,  but  without  any  regard  to 


the  figures  of  them  : 

A  s' win  z. 

Magha * 

Mula. 

Bharani. 

Purva  p’halguni. 

Pur  vajhatfha. 

Critic  a. 

U  ttara  ydhalgunt. 

Uttarafhadha. 

Roh  ini. 

Hafta. 

Sravana. 

MrigaJiras . 

Chitra. 

Dhanish'ta. 

A'rdra.  • 

Swati. 

Satabhilha. 

Punarvafu. 

Vifacha . 

Purva  hhadrapada. 

Pujhya. 

Anuradha. 

Uttarabhadrapada.  • 

9.  Aslefha. 

1 8>  JyeJhCha. 

27.  Revati. 

Between  the  twenty  -  firft  and  twenty-fecond  conflellations,  we  find 
in  the  plate  three  Bars  called  Ahhijit ;  but  they  are  the  laft  quarter  of 
the  afterifm  immediately  preceding,  or  the  latter  AJhdr ,  as  the  word  is 
commonly  pronounced.  A  complete  revolution  of  the  moon,  with  re- 
fped  to  the  ftars,  being  made  in  twenty-feven  days,  odd  hours,  minutes 
and  feconds,  and  perfed  exadnefs  being  either  not  attained  by  the  Hindus, 

O  o  2  or 
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or  not  required  by  them,  they  fixed  on  the  number  twenty  -  feven,  and  in- 
ferted  Abhijit  for  fome  aftrological  purpofe  in  their  nuptial  ceremonies.  The 
drawing,  from  which  the  plate  was  engraved,  feems  intended  to  reprefent  the 
figures  of  the  twenty-feven  conftellations,  together  with  Abhijit ,  as  they  are 
defcribed  in  three  flanzas  by  the  author  of  the  Retnamdla  : 

1.  Turagamuc’hafadricfham  yonirupam  cfhurabham, 
Saca'tafamam  at’hain'afyottamangena  tulyam, 

Man'igrihas'ara  chacrabhani  s'alopamam  bham, 
Sayanafadris'amanyachchatra  paryancarupam. 

2.  Haflacarayutam  cha  maudicafamam 

chanyat  pravalopamam, 

Dhrifhyam  torana  fannibham  balinibham, 
fatcund'alabham  param  ; 

Crudhyatcefarivicramcna  fadris'am, 
s'ayyafamanam  param, 

Any  ad  dentivilafavat  fl’hitamatah 
s'riqgat  acavyadi  bham. 

3.  Trivicramabham  cha  mridangarupam, 

Vrittam  tatonyadyamalabhwayabham, 

Paryancarupam  murajanucaram, 

Ityevam  as'wadibhachacrarupam. 

u  A  horse’s  head;  yoni,  or  bhaga ;  a  razor;  a  wheeled  carriage;  the 
u  head  of  an  antelope;  a  gem;  a  houfe;  an  arrow;  a  wheel;  another 
“  houfe ;  a  bedftead  ;  another  bedftead ;  a  hand ;  a  pearl ;  a  piece  of 
“  coral ;  a  fefloon  of  leaves ;  an  oblation  to  the  Gods ;  a  rich  ear-ring ; 
“  the  tail  of  a  fierce  lion ;  a  couch ;  the  tooth  of  a  wanton  elephant, 

ct  near 
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tc  near  which  is  the  kernel  of  the  s,ringataca- nut ;  the  three  footfteps  of 
«*  Vishnu;  a  tabor;  a  circular  jewel ;  a  two-faced  imag  ;  another  couch ; 
“  and  a  fmaller  fort  of  tabor  :  fuch  are  the  figures  of  Afwnii ,  and  the  reft  in 
tc  the  circle  of  lunar  conftellations,” 

The  Hindu  draughtfman  has  very  ill  reprefented  mod  of  the  figures; 
'and  he  has  tranfpofed  the  two  AJharas  as  well  as  the  two  Bhadrapads ; 
but  his  figure  of  Abhijit ,  which  looks  like  our  Ace  of  Hearts,  has  a  refemb- 
lance  to  the  kernel  of  the  trapa,  a  curious  water-plant  defcribed  in  a  fepa- 
rate  eflay.  In  another  Sanfcrit  book  the  figures  of  the  fame  conftellations 
are  thus  varied : 


A  horfe’s  head. 
Yoni  or  bhaga. 
A  flame. 

A  waggon. 

A  cat’s  paw. 
One  bright  ftar. 
A  bow. 

A  child’s  pencil. 
9.  A  dog’s  tail. 


A  ftraight  tail. 
Two  ftars  S.  to  N. 
Two,  N.  to  S. 

A  hand. 

A  pearl. 

Red  faffron. 

A  feftoon. 

A  fnake. 

18.  A  boar’s  head. 


A  couch. 

A  winnowing  fan. 
Another. 

An  arrow. 

A  tabor. 

A  circle  of  ftars. 

A  ftaff  for  burdens. 
The  beam  of  a  balance. 
27.  A  fifh. 


From  twelve  of  the  afterifms  juft  enumerated  are  derived  the  names 
of  the  twelve  Indian  months  in  the  ufual  form  of  patronymics ;  for 
the  Pauranics,  who  reduce  all  nature  to  a  fyftem  of  emblematical 
mythology,  fuppofe  a  celeftial  nymph  to  prefide  over  each  of  tfye  conftel¬ 
lations,  and  feign  that  the  God  So'ma,  or  Lunus ,  having  wedded  twelve 
of  them,  became  the  father  of  twelve  Genii,  or  Months,  who  are  named 

after 
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after  their  feveral  mothers ;  but  the  Jyaulifhicas  afTert,  that  when  their 
lunar  year  was  arranged  by  former  aftronomers,  the  moon  was  at  the  full  in 
each  month  on  the  very  day  when  it  entered  the  nacjhatra ,  from  which  that 
month  is  denominated.  The  manner  in  which  the  derivatives  are  formed, 
will  belt  appear  by  a  comparifon  of  the  months  with  their  feveral  conftef- 
lations : 


A's'wina, 

Cartica. 
Margas'irfha. 
4.  Paufha. 
Magha. 
P’halguna. 


Chaitra. 

8.  Vaifac’ha. 
JyaifliYha. 
A'fhara. 
Sravana. 
12.  Bhadra. 


The  third  month  isalfo  called  A'grahdyana  (whence  the  common  word 
Agran  is  corrupted)  from  another  name  of  Mrigas'iras. 


Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than  the  memorial  verfes  in  which 
the  Hindus  have  a  cuftom  of  linking  together  a  number  of  ideas  other- 
wife  unconnected,  and  of  chaining,  as  it  were,  the  memory  by  a  regular 
meafure  :  thus,  by  putting  teeth  for  thirty-two,  Rudra  for  eleven,  feafon 
for  fix,  arrow  or  element  for  five, — ocean ,  Veda ,  or  age,  for  four, — Ra'ma, 
Jire,  or  quality  for  three, — eye ,  or  Cuma'ra  for  two — and  earth  or  moon  for 
one,  they  have  compofed  four  lines,  which  exprels  the  number  of  ftars  in 
each  of  the  twenty-feven  allerifms : 

Vahni  tri  ritwifiau  gunendu  critagnibhuta, 

Banas'winetra  sara  bhucu  yugabdhi  ramah, 

Rudrab- 
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Rudrabdhiramagunavedas'ata  dwiyugma, 
enta  budhairabhihitah  cramaso  bhatarah. 

That  is,  “Three,  three,  fix;  five,  three,  one;  four,  three,  five; 
“  five,  two,  two;  five,  one,  one;  four,  four,  three;  eleven,  four,  and 
(<  three ;  three,  four,  a  hundred  ;  two,  two,  thirty-two  :  thus  have  the  ftars 
“  of  the  lunar  conftellations,  in  order  as  they  appear,  been  numbered  by 
ct  the  wife.” 

I  f  the  ftanza  was  correctly  repeated  to  me,  the  two  \ AJhards  are  con- 
fidered  as  one  afterifm,  and  Abhijit  as  three  feparate  ftars ;  but  I  fufpedt 
an  error  in  the  third  line,  becaufe  dwibdna>  or  two  and  jive ,  would  fuit  the 
metre  as  well  as  bdhirama ;  and  becaufe  there  were  only  three  Vedas  in  the 
early  age,  when  it  is  probable  the  ftars  were  enumerated,  and  the  technical 
verfe  compofed. 

Two  lunar  (tations  (or  manjions')  and  a  quarter  are  co-extenfive,  we  fee, 
with  one  fign;  and  nine  ftations  correfpond  with  four  figns :  by  count¬ 
ing,  therefore,  thirteen  degrees  and  twenty  minutes  from  the  firft  ftar 
in  the  head  of  the  Ram,  inclufively,  we  find  the  whole  extent  of  Afwinty 
and  fhall  be  able  to  afcertain  the  other  ftars  with  fufficient  accuracy  ; 
but  firft  let  us  exhibit  a  comparative  table  of  both  Zodiacs ,  denoting 
the  manfions,  as  in  the  Vdrdnes  almanack,  by  the  firft  letters  or  fyllables  of 
their  names : 


Months 
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MONTHS. 

A'fwin 

Cartic 

A'grahayan 

Paulh 

Magh 

P’halgum 

Ghaitr 

Vaifac’ht 


JaifliVh 

A'fhar 

Sravan 

Bhadr 
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> 


I 

j 


SOLAR  ASTERISMS. 

Mefli 
Vrifti 
Mit’him 
Carea't  4. 

Sinh 

Canya 

Tula 

Vrifchic  8. 

Dhan 
Macar 
Cumbh 
Min  12. 


MANSIONS. 


4 

M 


A  4*  bh  4“ 
Jt+  rb  +  -=- 
■f  +  4  +  £■ 

z  4“ 

~  +  p  4-  si. 


m  4-  PU  4- 

3U 


_u 

4-+  b  +4 

ch  ,  ,  3* 

—  +  s  4-  — 
"T  + 


a  4-  ji8. 


*  mu  4-  pu  + 

-?-+  s  + 

4-  +  s'  + 


pu  + 

"4” 


u 


4 

dh 

2. 

3P</ 

4 

r.  27. 


Hence  we  may  readily  know-  the  liars  in  each  man  (ion,  as  they  follow  in 
order : 


LUNAR  MANSIONS. 

SOLAR  ASTERISMS. 

STARS. 

Afwini. 

Ram 

Three  in  and  near  the  head. 

Bharani. 

■ — — 

Three  in  the  tail. 

Gritica. 

Bull. 

Six  of  the  Pleiads. 

Rohini. 

- - 

Five  in  the  head  and  neck. 

Mrigafiras. 

Pair. 

f  Three  in  or  near  the  feet, 
\  perhaps  in  the  Galaxy. 

A'rdra, 

— . — 

One  on  the  knee. 

LUNAR 
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SOLAR 

MANSIONS. 

ASTERISMS. 

Punarvafu. 

— 

Pufhya. 

Crab 

Aflelha. 

Lion 

Magha. 

Purvap’halgum. 

■ 

Uttarap’halguni. 

Virgin 

Hada. 

— 

Chitra. 

— 

Swati. 

Visac’ha. 

Balance 

Anuradha. 

Scorpion 

Jyefht’ha. 

— 

Mula. 

Bow 

Purvafhara. 

— 

Uttarafliara. 

Sravana. 

Sea-monder, 

Dhanifht’a. 

Ewer 

Satabhifha. 

— — 

Purvabhadrapada. 

Fifh 

U  ttarabhadrapada 

• - 

Revati. 

— — . 
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STARS. 

Four  in  the  heads,  bread  and  (boulder. 
Three ,  in  the  body  and  claws. 

Five,  in  the  face  and  mane. 

Five ,  in  the  leg  and  haunch. 

Two,  one  in  the  tail. 

Two ,  on  the  arm  and  zone. 

Five ,  near  the  hand. 

One,  in  the  fpike. 

One,  in  the  N.  Scale. 

Four,  beyond  it. 

Four,  in  the  body. 

Three ,  in  the  tail. 

Eleven,  to  the  point  of  the  arrow. 

Two,  in  the  leg. 

Two ,  in  the  horn. 

Three,  in  the  tail. 

Four,  in  the  arm. 

Many,  in  the  dream. 

Two ,  in  the  fird  fifh. 

Two ,  in  the  cord. 

Thirty-two ,  in  the  fecond  fifh  and  cord. 


Wherever  the  Indian  drawing  differs  from  the  memorial  verfe  in  the 
Vol.  II.  Pp  Retnamald, 
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Relnamcda ,  1  have  preferred  the  authority  of  the  writer  to  that  of  the  painter, 
who  has  drawn  fome  terreftrial  things  with  fb  little  fimilitude,  that  we  mud 
not  implicitly  rely  on  his  reprefentation  of  objects  merely  celeftial  :  he  feems 
particularly  to  have  erred  in  the  liars  of  Dhanijhfa . 

For  the  a  ffi  fiance  of  thofe  who  may  be  inclined  to  re-examine  the  twenty- 
feven  conflellations  with  a  chart  before  them,  I  fubjoin  a  table  of  the  de¬ 
grees,  to  which  the  nacfhatras  extend  refpeiftively  from  the  firft  ftar  in 
the  afterifm  of  Aries,  which  we  now  fee  near  the  beginning  of  the  fign 
Taurus ,  as  it  was  placed  in  the  ancient  fphere. 


N. 

D. 

M. 

N. 

D. 

M. 

N. 

D. 

M. 

I. 

I3°- 

20'. 

X. 

133°- 

20'. 

XIX. 

253°- 

2  o'. 

IT, 

2  6°. 

40'. 

XI. 

146°. 

40'. 

XX. 

266°. 

40'. 

III. 

40°. 

/ 

O  . 

XII. 

160°. 

# 

0 . 

XXI. 

280°. 

O'. 

IV. 

53°* 

20'. 

XIII. 

i73°- 

20'. 

XXII. 

293°* 

20'. 

V. 

66°. 

40k 

XIV. 

1 8  6°. 

40'. 

XXIII. 

306°. 

40'. 

VI. 

8o°. 

o'. 

XV. 

200°. 

/ 

0 . 

XXIV. 

320°. 

/ 

O. 

VII. 

93°* 

2o'. 

XVI. 

21  3°. 

2  o'. 

XXV. 

333°- 

20'. 

VIII. 

io  6°. 

40. 

XVII. 

226°. 

40'. 

XXVI. 

346°. 

40'. 

IX. 

120°. 

i 

0. 

XVIII.  240°. 

f 

O. 

XXVII. 

360°. 

/ 

O. 

The  aflerifms  of  the  firjl  column  are  in  the  flgns  of  Taurus ,  Gemini 5 
Lancer ,  Leo  ;  thofe  of  the  fecond ,  in  Virgo ,  Libra ,  Scorpio ,  Sagittarius ; 
and  thofe  of  the  third ,  in  Capricornus ,  Aquarius ,  Pifces ,  Aries.  We  cannot 
err  much,  therefore,  in  any  feries  of  three  conflellations;  for,  by  count¬ 
ing  1 30  2 o' forwards  and  backwards,  we  find  the  fpaces  occupied  by  the 


two 
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two  extremes ;  and  the  intermediate  fpace  belongs  of  courfe  to  the  middle- 
moft.  It  is  not  meant  that  the  divifion  of  the  Hindu  Zodiac  into  fuch 
fpaces  is  exacft  to  a  minute,  or  that  every  ftar  of  each  afterifm  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  found  in  the  fpace  to  which  it  belongs ;  but  the  computation  will 
be  accurate  enough  for  our  purpole,  and  no  lunar  manfion  can  be  very 
remote  from  the  path  of  the  moon.  How  Father  Souciet  could  dream 
that  Vifdcha  was  in  the  Northern  .Crown,  I  can  hardly  comprehend  ; 
but  it  furpaftes  all  comprehenfion  that  M.  Bailly  Ihould  copy  his 
dream,  and  give  reafons  to  fupport  it;  efpecially  as  four  ftars,  arranged 
pretty  much  like  thofe  in  the  Indian  figure,  prefent  them  obvioufly 
near  the  Balance,  or  the  Scorpion.  I  have  not  the  boldnefs  to  exhibit  the  indi¬ 
vidual  ftars  in  each  manfion,  diftinguilhed  in  Bayer’s  method  by  Greek 
letters,  becaufe,  though  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  five  ftars  of  AJleJha , 
in  the  form  of  a  wheel,  are  n,  y,  £  p,  h  of  the  Lion,  and  thofe  of  MuJa , 
y>  h  b  £,  <P>  T>  9>  v>  °>  f>  v>  of  the  Sagittary ,  and  though  I  think  many  of  the  others 
equally  clear,  yet,  where  the  number  of  ftars  in  a  manfion  is  lets  than  three, 
or  even  than  four,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fix  on  them  with  confidence ;  and  I 
muft  wait  until  fome  young  Hindu  aftronomer,  with  a  good  memory  and 
good  eyes,  can  attend  my  leifure  on  ferene  nights  at  the  proper  feafons, 
to  point  out  in  the  firmament  itfelf  the  feveral  ftars  of  all  the  conftella- 
tions  for  which  he  can  find  names  in  the  Satifcrit  language.  The  only  ftars, 
except  thofe  in  the  Zodiac ,  that  have  yet  been  diftinftly  named  to  me, 
are  the  Septarjhiy  Dhruva ,  Arundhatt ,  Fijhnupad ,  Mdtrimandel ,  and,  in 
the  fouthern  hemifphere,  Agajiya ,  or  Canopus.  The  twenty-feven  Yoga 
ftars,  indeed,  have  particuler  names,  in  the  order  of  the  nacjhatras% 
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to  which  they  belong ;  and  fince  we  learn  *  that  the  Hindus  have  deter¬ 
mined  the  latitude ,  longitude,  and  right  afcenfion  of  each,  it  might  be  ufeful 
to  exhibit  the  lift  of  them  ;  but  at  prefent  I  can  only  fubjoin  the  names 
of  twenty-feven  Yogas,  or  divifions  of  the  ecliptic. 


Vijhcambha . 

Ganda . 

Barigha . 

Briti . 

Vriddhu 

Siva. 

Ayujhmat . 

Dhruva. 

Siddha. 

Saubhagya. 

Vyaghata. 

Sadhya. 

Sbbhana. 

Herfhana . 

Subha. 

Atiganda. 

Vajra . 

Sucra. 

Sucarman . 

Afrij. 

Brahman . 

Dhriti. 

Vy  at  ip  at  a. 

lndra. 

Sula. 

Variyas . 

Baidhriti . 

H  aving  fhown  in  what  manner  the  Hindus  arrange  the  Zodiacal  ftars 
with  refpeft  to  the  fun  and  moon,  let  us  proceed  to  our  principal  fubjedt, 
the  antiquity  of  that  double  arrangement .  In  the  firft  place,  the  Brahmans 
were  always  too  proud  to  borrow  their  fcience  from  the  Greeks,  Arabsy 
Moguls,  or  any  nation  of  Mlechclihas,  as  they  call  thofe  who  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  Vedas ,  and  have  not  ftudied  the  language  of  the  Gods.  They 
have  often  repeated  to  me  the  fragment  of  an  old  verfe,  which  they  now 
ufe  proverbially,  na  nicho yavandtparah,  or  no  bufe  creature  can  be  lower  than 
a  Yavan;  by  which  name  they  formerly  meant  an  Ionian  or  Greek ,  and 
now  mean  a  Mogul ,  or,  generally,  a  Mufehnan.  When  I  mentioned  to 
different  Bandits,  at  feveral  times  and  in  feveral  places,  the  opinion  of 
Montucla,  they  could  not  prevail  on  themfelves  to  oppole  it  by  ferious 

*  See  p.  270. 
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argument;  but  fome  laughed  heartily;  others,  with  a  farcaftic  fmile, 
laid  it  was  a  pleafant  imagination ;  and  all  Teemed  to  think  it  a  notion  bor¬ 
dering  on  phrenzy.  In  faft,  although  the  figures  of  the  twelve  Indian  figns 
bear  a  wonderful  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  Grecian ,  yet  they  are  too 
much  varied  for  a  mere  copy,  and  the  nature  of  the  variation  proves  them 
to  be  original  ;  nor  is  the  refemblance  more  extraordinary  than  that, 
which  has  often  been  obferved,  between  our  Gothic  days  of  the  week 
and  thofe  of  the  Hindus ,  which  are  dedicated  to  the  fame  luminaries, 
and  (what  is  yet  more  lingular)  revolve  in  the  fame  order :  Ruvi,  the  Sun ; 
Soma ,  the  Moon ;  Mangala ,  Tuifco;  Budha,  Woden;  Vrihafpati ,  Thor; 
Sucra ,  Freya ;  Sani,  Sater  ;  yet  no  man  ever  imagined  that  the  Indians 
borrowed  fo  remarkable  an  arrangement  from  the  Goths  or  Germans.  On 
the  planets  I  will  only  obferve,  that  Sucra,  the  regent  of  Venus ,  is,  like 
all  the  reft,  a  male  deity,  named  alfo  Us  an  as,  and  believed  to  be  a  fage 
of  infinite  learning  ;  but  Zohrah,  the  Na'hi'd  of  the  Perfians ,  is  a  goddefs 
like  the  Freya  of  our  Saxon  progenitors :  the  drawing,  therefore,  of  the 
planets,  which  was  brought  into  Bengal  by  Mr.  Johnson,  relates  to  the 
Berfian  fyfterp,  and  reprefents  the  genii  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  them,, 
exactly  as  they  are  defcribed  by  the  poet  Ha'tifi'  :  “  He  bedecked  the  fir- 
“  mament  with  liars,  and  ennobled  this  earth  with  the  race  of  men.:  he  gently 
“  turned  the  aufpicious  new  moon  of  the  feftival,  like  a  bright  jewel,  round 
“  the  ankle  of  the  Iky  ;  he  placed  the  Hindu  Saturn  on  the  feat  of  that  ref- 
“  tive  elephant,  the  revolving  fphe re,  and  put  the  rainbow  into  his  hand, 
“  as  a  hook  to  coerce  the  intoxicated  beaft;  he  made  lilken  firings  of  fun- 
“  beams  forthe  lute  of  Venus  j  and  prefented  Jupitbr,.  who  faw  the  feli- 
“  city  of  true  religion,  with  a  rofary  of  cluftering  Pleiads.  The  bow  of 
“  the  Iky  became  that  of  Mars,  when  he  was  honoured  with  the  command 
“of  the  celeftial  hoft;  for  God  conferred  fovereignty  on  die  Sun,  and 
“  fquadrons  of  ftars  were  his  army.” 
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The  names  and  forms  of  the  lunar  conftellations,  efpecially  of  Bharam 
and  Abhijit ,  indicate  a  fimplicity  of  manners  peculiar  to  an  ancient  people  ; 
and  they  differ  entirely  from  thofe  of  the  Atabian  fyftem,  in  which  the 
very  firfl  afterifm  appears  in  the  dual  number,  becaufe  it  confifts  only  of 
two  ftars.  Menzil,  or  the  place  of  alighting ,  properly  fignifies  a  Jiation  or 
Jlage ,  and  thence  is  ufed  for  an  ordinary  day’s  journey ;  and  that  idea 


feems  better  applied  than 

manfion  to 

fo 

inceflant  a  traveller  as  the  moon. 

The  mendzilul  kamar ,  or 

lunar  Jlages 

of  the  Arabs , 

,  have  twenty-eight 

names,  in  the  following  order,  the  particle  al  being  underftood  before  every 

word : 

Sharatan. 

Nath  rah. 

Ghafr. 

Dhabih' 

Bu'tain 

Tarf. 

Zubaniyah. 

Bulaa. 

Thurayya. 

Jabhah. 

Ida. 

Suud. 

Debaran. 

Zubrah. 

Kalb. 

Akhbiya. 

Hakaah. 

Sarfah. 

Shaulah. 

Mukdim. 

Hanaah. 

Awwa. 

Naaim. 

Mukhir. 

7.  Dhiraa.  14. 

Simac. 

21. 

Beldah.  28. 

Rifha. 

Now,  if  we  can  truft  the  Arabian  lexicographers,  the  number  of  ftars 
in  their  feveral  menzils  rarely  agrees  with  thofe  of  the  Indians ;  and  two 
fuch  nations  muft  naturally  have  obferved,  and  might  naturally  have  named, 
the  principal  ftars  near  which  the  moon  pafles  in  the  courfe  of  each 
day,  without  any  communication  on  the  fubje6l.  There  is  no  evidence 
indeed,  of  a  communication  between  the  Hindus  and  Arabs  on  any  fubjedt 
of  literature  or  fcience ;  for,  though  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  a  com¬ 
mercial  intercourfe  fubfifted  in  very  early  times  between  Yemen  and  the 
weftern  coaft  of  India ,  yet  the  Brahmans ,  who  alone  are  permitted  to  read 
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the  fix  Vedangas,  one  of  which  is  the  aftronomical  Sajlra ,  were  not  then 
commercial,  and,  moft  probably,  neither  could  nor  would  have  converfed 
with  Arabian  merchants.  The  hoftile  irruptions  of  the  Arabs  into  Hindu - 
flan ,  in  the  eighth  century,  and  that  of  the  Moguls  under  Chengi’z,  in' the: 
thirteenth,  were  not  likely  to  change  the  aftronomical  fyftem  of  the  Hindus  ; 
but  the  fuppofed  confequences  of  modern  revolutions  are  out  of  the  queftion;; 
for,  if  any  hiftorical  records  be  true,  we  know  with  as  pofitive  certainty,  that 
Amarsinh  andCA'L  ida's  compofed  their  works  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
as  that  Men  ander  andTERENCE  wrote  before  that  important  epoch.  Now 
the  twelve  figns  and  twenty-feven  manfions  are  mentioned  by  feveral  names 
before  exhibited,  in  a  Sanjcrit  vocabulary  by  the  firft  of  thofe  Indian 
authors ;  and  the  fecond  of  them  frequently  alludes  to  Robin )  and  the  reft 
by  name  in  his  Ratal  Ring y  his  Children  of  the  Sun ,  and  his  Birth  of  Co¬ 
ni  a' r  a  ;  from  which  poem  I  produce  two  lines,  that  my  evidencs  may  not 
feem  to  be  colle&ed  from  mere  converfation : 

Maitre  muhurte  sasalanclfthanena, 

Yogam  gratafuttarap’halganifhu, 

“  When  the  ftars  of  Vttarafhalgun  had  joined  in  a  fortunate  hour  the 
«  fawn-fpotted  moon. 5 

This  teftimony  being  decifive  againft  the  conjecture  of  M.  Month  cl  a, 
I  need  not  urge  the  great  antiquity  of  Menu’s  Lnftitutes,  in  which  the 
twenty-feven  afterifms  are  called  the  daughters  of  Dacsha  and  the  con- 
forts  of  Soma,  or  the  Moon,  nor  rely  on  the  teftimony  of  the  Brahmans , 
who  aflure  me  with  one  voice,  that  the  names  of  the  Zodiacal  flats  occur 
in  the  Vedas  j  three  of  which  I-  firmly  believe,  from  internal  and  external 

evidence, , 
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evidence,  to  be  more  than  three  thoufand  years  old.  Having  therefore  proved 
what  I  engaged  to  prove,  I  will  clofe  my  eflay  with  a  general  obfervation. 
The  refult  of  Newton’s  refearches  into  the  hiftory  of  the  primitive  fphere 
was,  “  That  the  pradtice  of  obferving  the  ftars  began  in  Egypt  in  the  days 
“  of  Ammon,  and  was  propagated  thence  by  conqueft  in  the  reign  of 
“  his  fon  Sisac,  into  Africk,  Europe ,  and  Afia ;  fince  which  time 
“  Atlas  formed  the  fphere  of  the  Lybians ;  Chiron,  that  of  the  Greeks  ; 
“  and  the  Chaldeans ,  a  fphere  of  their  own.”  Now  I  hope,  on  fome  other 
occafions,  to  fatisfy  the  public,  as  I  have  perfectly  fatisfied  myfelf,  that 
the  pradtice  of  obferving  the  ftars  began,  with  the  rudiments  of  civil 
“  fociety,  in  the  country  of  thofe  whom  we  call  Chaldeans  from  which  it 
was  propagated  into  Egypt  y  India ,  Greece ,  Italy ,  and  Scandinavia ,  before 
sf  t^e  reJgn  of  Sisac  or  Sa'cya,  who  by  conqueft  fpread  a  new  fyftem  of 
“  religion  and  philofophy  from  the  Nile  to  the  Ganges  about  a  thoufand 
years  before  Christ  ,  but  that  Chiron  and  Atlas  were  allegorical  or 
“  mythological  perfonages,  and  ought  to  have  no  place  in  the  ferious  hiftory 
**  of  our  fpecies.” 
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PREFECT  OF  THE  ROMAN  MISSION. 


COMMUNICATED  BY  JOHN  SHORE,  ESQ. 


rjpHE  kingdom  of  Nepal  is  fituated  to  the  north-eaft  of  Patna ,  at  the 
diftance  of  ten  or  eleven  days  journey  from  that  city.  The  common 
road  to  it  lies  through  the  kingdom  of  Macwanpur ;  but  the  mifiionaries 
and  many  other  perfons  enter  it  on  the  Bett'ia  quarter.  Within  the 
diftance  of  four  days  journey  from  Nepal  the  road  is  good  in  the  plains 
of  Hlndujlan ,  but  in  the  mountains  it  is  bad,  narrow,  and  dangerous 
At  the  foot  of  the  hills  the  country  is  called  7 eriani ;  and  there  the  air 
is  very  unwholefome  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  November ; 
and  people  in  their  paftage  catch  a  diforder  called  in  the  language  of  that 
country  Aul ,  which  is  a  putrid  fever,  and  of  which  the  generality  of 
people  who  are  attacked  with  it  die  in  a  few  days;  but  on  the  plains  there 
is  no  apprehenfton  of  it.  Although  the  road  be  very  narrow  and  incon¬ 
venient  for  three  or  four  days  at  the  pafles  of  the  hills,  where  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  crofs  and  recrofs  the  river  more  than  fifty  times,  yet,  on  reaching 
the  interior  mountain  before  you  defeend,  you  have  an  agreeable  profped 
of  the  extenfive  plain  of  Nepal ,  refembling  an  amphitheatre  covered  with 
populous  towns  and  villages :  the  circumference  of  the  plain  is  about 
200  miles,  a  little  irregular,  and  furrounded  by  hills  on  all  Tides,  To  that 
no  perfon  can  enter  or  come  out  of  it  without  palling  the  mountains. 
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There  are  three  principal  cities  in  the  plain,  each  of  which  was  the 
capital  of  an  independent  kingdom  ;  the  principal  city  of  the  three  is 
fituated  to  the  northward  of  the  plain,  and  is  called  Cat'hmandu :  it 
contains  about  18,000  houfes;  and  this  kingdom  from  fouth  to  north 
extends  to  the  diftance  of  twelve  or  thirteen  days  journey  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  Thibet ,  and  is  almoft  as  extenfive  from  eaft  to  weft.  The 
king  of  Cat'hmandu  has  always  about  50,000  foldiers  in  his  fervice.  The 
fecond  city  to  the  fouth- weft  of  Cat’hmandu  is  called  Lelit  Pattan>  where 
1  refided  about  four  years;  it  contains  near  24,000  houfes :  the  fouthern 
boundary  of  this  kingdom  is  at  the  diftance  of  four  days  journey,  border¬ 
ing  on  the  kingdom  of  Macwa?ipui\  The  third  principal  city  to  the 
eaft  of  Lelit  Pattan  is  called  B'hatgan\  it  contains  about  T2,ooo  families, 
extends  towards  the  eaft  to  the  diftance  of  five  or  fix  days  journey,  and 
borders  upon  another  nation,  alfo  independent,  called  Ciratas ,  who  profefs 
no  religion.  Befides  thefe  three  principal  cities,  there  are  many  other 
large  and  lefs  considerable  towns  or  fortrefles,  one  of  which  is  Timiy 
and  another  Cipol /,  each  of  which  contains  about  8,000  houfes,  and  is 
very  populous;  all  thofe  towns,  both  great  and  final],  are  well  built;  the 
houfes  are  conftrutfted  of  brick,  and  are  three  or  four  ftories  high  ;  their 
apartments  are  not  lofty;  they  have  doors  and  windows  of  wood  well 
worked,  and  arranged  with  great  regularity.  The  Streets  of  all  their 
towns  are  paved  with  brick  or  ftone,  with  a  regular  declivity  to  carry 
off  the  water.  In  almoft  every  Street  of  the  capital  towns  there  are  alfo 
good  wells  made  of  ftone,  from  which  the  water  pafles  through  feveral  Stone- 
canals  for  the  public  benefit.  In  every  town  there  are  large  Square 
varandas  well  built,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  and  the  public; 
thefe  varandas  are  called  Pali ;  and  there  are  alfo  many  of  them,  as  well 
as  wells,  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  public  ufe.  There  are  alfc, 
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on  the  outfide  of  the  great  towns,  (mall  fquare  refervoirs  of  water  faced 
with  brick,  with  a  good  road  to  walk  upon,  and  a  large  flight  of  fteps 
for  the  convenience  of  thofe  who  choofe  to  bathe.  A  piece  of  water  of 
this  kind  on  the  outfide  of  the  city  of  Cat' hmandu  was  at  leaft  200  feet  long 
on  each  fide  of  the  fquare,  and  every  part  of  its  work  man  (la  ip  had  a  good 
appearance. 

The  religion  of  Nepal  is  of  two  kinds  j  the  more  ancient  is  profeffed 
by  many  people  who  call  themfelves  Baryefu:  they  pluck  out  all  the  hair 
from  their  heads ;  their  drefs  is  of  coarfe  red  woollen  cloth,  and  they  weafr 
a  cap  of  the  fame  :  they  are  confidered  as  people  of  the  religious  order ; 
and  their  religion  prohibits  them  from  marrying,  as  it  is  with  the  Lamas 
of  Thibet,  from  which  country  their  religion  was  originally  brought;  but 
in  Nepal  they  do  not  obferve  this  rule,  except  at  their  difcretion;  they 
have  large  monafteries,  in  which  every  one  has  a  feparate  apartment  or 
place  of  abode;  they  obferve  alfo  particular  feftivals,  the  principal  of 
which  is  called  Yatra  in  their  language,  and  continues  a  month  or  longer, 
according  to  the  pleafure  of  the  king.  The  ceremony  confifts  in  drawing 
an  idol  (which  at  Lelit  Pattan  is  called  Bag  hero  *)  in  a  large  and  richly 
ornamented  car,  covered  with  gilt  copper.  Round  about  the  idol  (land  the 
king  and  the  principal  Baryefas ;  and  in  this  manner  the  vehicle  is  almoft 
every  day  drawn  through  (ome  one  of  the  ftreets  of  the  city  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  who  run  about  beating  and  playing  upon  every  kind  of  inilrument 
their  country  affords,  which  make  an  inconceivable  noife. 


*  I  fuppofe  a  name  of  Bhagavat  or  Crjhna ;  but  Bhdrga  is  Maliadeva ,  and  Bajri  or  Vajri 
means  the  Thunderer. 
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The  other  religion,  the  more  common  of  the  two,  is  that  of  the  Brah¬ 
mens,  and  is  the  fame  as  is  followed  in  Hindujian ,  with  the  difference  that 
in  the  latter  country  the  Hindus  being  mixed  with  the  Mohammedans 9 
their  religion  alfo  abounds  with  many  prejudices,  and  is  not  driCUy 
obferved ;  whereas  in  Nepal ,  where  there  are  no  Mufelmans  (except  one 
Cajhmirian  merchant)  the  Hindu  religion  is  p raft i fed  in  its  greated  purity. 
Every  day  of  the  month  they  clafs  under  its  proper  name,  when  certain  facri- 
fices  are  to  be  performed,  and  certain  prayers  offered  up  in  their  tem¬ 
ples.  The  places  of  worfhip  are  more  in  number  in  their  towns  than, 
1  believe,  are  to  be  found  in  the  mod  populous  and  moft  flourifhing 
cities  of  Chi ijtendom ;  many  of  them  are  magnificent,  according  to  their  ideas 
of  architecture,  and  conftrufted  at  a  very  confiderable  expence j  fome  of  them 
have  four  or  five  fquare  cupolas ;  and  in  fome  of  the  temples  two  or  three  of 
the  extreme  cupolas,  as  well  as  the  doors  and  windows  of  them,  are  decorated 
with  gilt  copper. 

In  the  city  of  Lelit  Pattan  the  temple  of  Bag  hero  was  contiguous  to 
my  habitation,  and  was  more  valuable,  on  account  of  the  gold,  filver,  and 
jewels  it  contained,  than  even  the  houfe  of  the  king.  Befides  the  large 
temples,  there  are  alfo  many  frnall  ones,  which  have  flairs,  by  which  a  fingle 
perfon  may  afcend  on  the  outfide  all  around  them  ;  and  fome  of  thofe 
frnall  temples  have  four  fides,  others  fix,  with  frnall  done  or  marble  pillars 
polifhed  very  fmooth,  with  two  or  three  pyramidal  dories,  and  all  their 
ornaments  well  gilt  and  neatly  worked,  according  to  their  ideas  of 
tade :  and  I  think,  that,  if  Europeans  fhould  ever  go  into  Nepal , 
they  might  take  fome  models  from  thofe  little  temples,  efpecially 
from  the  two  which  are  in  the  great  court  of  Lelit  Pattan  before  the 
royal  palace.  On  the  outfide  of  fome  of  their  temples  there  are  alfo  great 
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fquare  pillars  of  fmgle  (tones,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  upon  which 
they  place  their  idols,  fuperbly  gilt.  The  greateft  number  of  their  temples 
have  a  good  done  ftaircafe  in  the  middle  of  the  four  fquares,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  (light  of  flairs,  there  are. lines  cutout  of  done  on  both  fides.  Round 
about  their  temples  there  are  alfo  bells,  which  the  people  ring  on  particular 
occafionsj  and  when  they  are  at  prayers,  many  cupolas  are  alfo  quite 
filled  with  little  bells  hanging  by  cords  in  the  infide,  about  the  didance 
of  a  foot  from  each  other,  which  make  a  great  noife  on  that  quarter  where 
the  wind  conveys  the  founds.  There  are  not  only  fuperb  temples  in  their 
great  cities,  but  alfo  within  their  cadles. 

To  the  eadward  of  Cat'hmandu ,  at  the  didance  of  about  two  or  three 
miles,  there  is  a  place  called  Tolu ,  by  which  there  flows  a  ffnall  river,  the 
water  of  which  is  edeemed  holy,  according  to  their  fuperditious  ideas ;  and 
thither  they  carry  people  of  high  rank,  when  they  are  thought  to  be  at  the 
point  of  death.  At  this  place  there  is  a  temple,  which  is  not  inferior  to  the 
bed  and  riched  in  any  of  the  capital  cities.  They  alfo  have  it  on  tradition, 
that,  at  two  or  three  places  i n  Nepal,  valuable  treafures  are  concealed  under 
ground  :  one  of  thofe  places  they  believe  is  Tolu ,  but  no  one  is  permitted 
to  make  ufe  ot  them  except  the  king,  and  that  only  in  cafes  of  neceffity. 
Thofe  treafures,  they  fay,  have  been  accumulated  in  this  manner :  When 
any  temple  had  become  very  rich  from  the  offerings  of  the  people,  it  was 
dedroyed,  and  deep  vaults  dug  under  ground,  one  above  another,  in  which 
the  gold,  fiiver,  gilt  copper,  jewels,  and  every  thing  of  value  were 
depohted.  When  I  was  in  Nepal,  Gainprejas,  king  of  Cat’hmand'iy  being 
in  the  utmod  didrefs  for  money  to  pay  his  troops,  in  prder  to  fupport  him- 
felf  againd  Prit’hwi'nara'yah,  ordered  fearch  to  be  made  for  the  treafures 
of  Tolu ;  and,  having  dug  to  a  confiderable  depth  under  ground,  they  came 
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to  the  firft  vault,  from  which  his  people  took  the  value  of  a  lac  of 
rupees  in  gilt  copper,  with  which  Gainprejas  paid  his  troops,  exciufive 
of  a  number  of  fmall  figures  in  gold  or  gilt  copper,  which  the  people  who 
had  made  the  fearch  had  privately  carried  off :  and  this  I  know  very  well ; 
becaufe  one  evening  as  I  was  walking  in  the  country  alone,  a  poor  man 
whom  I  met  on  the  road,  made  me  an  offer  of  a  figure  of  an  idol  in  gold 
or  copper  gilt,  which  might  be  five  or  fix  ficca  weight,  and  which  he  cauti- 
oufly  preferred  under  his  arm  ;  but  I  declined  accepting  it.  The  people 
of  Gainprejas  had  not  completely  emptied  the  firft  vault  when  the  army 
of  Prit’hwi'va'ra'yan  arrived  at  Tolu,  poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  place 
where  the  treafure  was  depofited,  and  clofed  the  door  of  the  vault,  having 
firft  replaced  all  the  copper  there  had  been  on  the  out  fide. 

To  the  weftward  alfo  of  the  great  city  of  Lelit  Pattern ,  at  the  di fiance  of 
only  three  miles,  is  a -caflle  called  Banga,  in  which  there  is  a  magnificent 
temple.  No  one  of  the  miffionaries  ever  entered  into  this  cattle,  becaufe 
the  people  who  have  the  care  of  it,  have  fuch  a  fcrupulous  veneration  for 
this  temple,  that  no  perfon  is  permitted  to  enter  it  with  his  fhoes  on;  and 
the  miffionaries,  unwilling  to  fhew  fuch  refped  to  their  falfe  deities,  never 
entered  it.  But  when  1  was  at  Nepal ,  this  caflle  being  in  the  poffeffion 
of  the  people  of  Gore  M ,  the  commandant  of  the  caflle  and  of  the  two 
forts  which  border  on  the  road,  being  a  friend  of  the  miffionaries,  gave 
me  an  invitation  to  his  houfe,  as  he  had  occafion  for  a  little  phyfic  for 
himfelf  and  fome  of  his  people  :  I  then,  [under  the  protection  of  the  com¬ 
mandant,  entered  the  caflle  feveral  times,  and  the  people  durft  not  oblige 
me  to  take  off  my  fhoes.  One  day,  when  I  was  at  the  commandant’s 
houfe,  he  had  occafion  to  go  into  the  varanda,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  great  court  facing  the  temple,  where  all  the  chiefs  dependent  upon  his 
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orders  were  aflembled,  and  where  alfo  was  collected  the  wealth  of  the 
temple ;  and,  wifhing  to  fpeak  to  me  before  I  went  away,  he  called  me 
into  the  varanda.  From  this  incident  I  obtained  a  fight  of  the 
temple,  and  then  paflfed  by  the  great  court  which  was  in  front  :  it  is 
entirely  marble,  almoft  blue,  but  interfperfed  with  large  flowers  of  bronze 
well  difpofed  to  form  the  pavement  of  the  great  court-yard,  the  magnificence 
of  which  aftoniflied  me  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  equal  to  it 
in  Europe. 

Besides  the  magnificence  of  the  temples  which  their  cities  and  towns 
contain,  there  are  many  other  rarities.  At  Cat'hmandu ,  on  one  fide  of 
the  royal  garden,  there  is  a  large  fountain,  in  which  is  one  of  their  idols, 
called  Narayan.  This  idol  is  of  blue  ftone,  crowned  and  fleeping  on  a 
mattrefs  alfo  of  the  fame  kind  of  ftone  ;  and  the  idol  and  the  mattrefs  appear 
as  floating  upon  the  water.  This  ftone-machine  is  very  large  :  I  believe 
it  to  be  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  and  broad  in  proportion,  but  well 
worked,  and  in  good  repair. 

In  a  wall  of  the  royal  palace  of  Cat'hmandu ,  which  is  built  upon  the 
court  before  the  palace,  there  is  a  great  ftone  of  a  Angle  piece,  which  is 
about  fifteen  feet  long,  and  four  or  five  feet  thick;  on  the  top  of  this 
great  ftone  there  are  four  fquare  holes  at  equal  diftances  from  each  other,, 
In  the  infide  of  the  wall  they  pour  water  into  the  holes ;  and  in  the  court- 
fide,  each  hole  having  a  clofed  canal,  every  perfon  may  draw  water  to 
drink  :  at  the  foot  of  the  ftone  is  a  large  ladder,  by  which  people  afcend 
to  drink ;  but  the  curioAty  of  the  ftone  conAfts  in  its  being  quite  covered 
with  characters  of  different  languages  cut  upon  it.  Some  lines  contain  the 
characters  of  the  language  of  the  country ;  others  the  characters  of 
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Thibet ;  others  Verfian ;  others  Greek ,  befides  feveral  others  of  different  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  in  the  middle  there  is  a  line  of  Roman  charaders,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  form,  AVTOMNEW  INTER  LH1VERT ;  but  none  of 
the  inhabitants  have  any  knowledge  how  they  came  there,  nor  do  they 
know  whether  or  not  any  European  had  ever  been  in  Nepal  before  the 
miflionaries,  who  arrived  there  only  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century. 
They  are  manifeflly  two  French  names  of  feafons,  with  an  Englijh  word  be¬ 
tween  them. 

There  is  alfo  to  the  northward  of  the  city  of  Cat'hmandu  a  hill  called 
Sindh,  upon  which  are  fome  tombs  of  the  Lamas  of  Thibet ,  and  other  peo¬ 
ple  of  high  rank  of  the  fame  nation.  The  monuments  are  conftruded  after 
various  forms;  two  or  three  of  them  are  pyramidal,  very  high  and  well 
ornamented;  fo  that  they  have  a  good  appearance,  and  may  be  feen 
at  a  confiderable  diftance.  Round  thefe  monuments  are  remarkable  ftones, 
covered  with  characters,  which  probably  are  the  infcriptions  of  fome  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Thibet ,  whofe  bones  were  interred  there.  The  natives  of 
Nepal  not  only  look  upon  the  hill  as  facred,  but  imagine  it  is  protected  by 
their  idols ;  and  from  this  erroneous  fuppofition,  never  thought  of  ftati- 
oning  troops  there  for  the  defence  of  it,  although  it  be  a  poft  of  great 
importance,  and  only  at  a  fhort  mile’s  diftance  from  the  city :  but  during 
the  time  of  hoftilities,  a  party  of  Prit’hwi'na'ra'yan’s  troops  being  pur- 
fued  by  thofe  of  Gatnprejas,  the  former,  to  fave  themfelves,  fled 
to  this  hill,  and,  apprehending  no  danger  from  its  guardian  idols, 
they  poflefled  themfelves  of  it,  and  ereded  a  fortification  ( in  their 
own  ftyle )  to  defend  themfelves.  In  digging  the  ditches  round  the  fort, 
which  were  adjoining  to  the  tombs,  they  found  confiderable  pieces  of 
gold,  with  a  quantity  of  which  metal  the  corpfes  of  the  grandees  of  Thibet 
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are  always  interred,  and  when  the  war  was  ended,  I  myfelf  went  to  fee 
the  monuments  upon  the  hills. 

I  believe  that  the  kingdom  of  Nepal  is  very  ancient,  becaufe  it  has 
always  preferved  its  peculiar  language  and  independence ;  but  the  caufe  of 
its  ruin  is  the  diflention  which  fubflfts  among  the  three  kings.  After  the 
death  of  their  (overeign,  the  nobles  of  Lelit  Pattan  nominated  for  their  king 
Gainprejas,  a  man  poflefled  of  the  greatefl  influence  in  Nepal ;  but  fome 
years  afterwards  they  removed  him  from  his  government,  and  conferred  it 
upon  the  king  of  Bhatgan  j  but  he  alfo  a  fhort  time  afterwards  was  depof- 
ed;  and,  after  having  put  to  death  another  king  who  fucceeded  him,  they 
made  an  offer  of  the  government  to  Prit’hwi'na'ra'yan,  who  had  already 
commenced  war.  Prit’hwi'na'ra'yan  deputed  one  of  his  brothers,  by 
name  Delmerden  Sa'h,  to  govern  the  kingdom  of  Lelit  Pattan ,  and  he  was 
in  the  aftual  government  of  it  when  I  arrived  at  Nepal ;  but  the  nobles 
perceiving  that  Prit’hwi'na'ra'yan  ftill  continued  to  interrupt  the  trair 
quillity  of  the  kingdom,  they  difclaimed  all  fubjection  to  him,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  for  their  fovereign  Delmerden  Sa'h,  who  continued  the  war 
againff;  his  brother  Prit’hwi'na'ra'yan  :  but  fome  years  afterwards,  they 
even  depofed  Delmerden  Sa'h,  and  elected  in  his  room  a  poor  man  of 
Lelit  Pattan,  who  was  of  royal  origin. 

The  king  of  Bhatgan,  in  order  to  wage  war  with  the  other  kings  of  Nepal3 
had  demanded  affiftance  from  Pri  t’hwi  na'ra'y  an,  but  feeing  that  Pri’th- 
wi'nara'yan  was  poflefling himfelf  of  the  country,  he  was  obliged  to  delift, 
and  to  take  meafures  for  the  defence  of  his  own  pofleffions;  fo  that  the  king 
of  Gore  ha,  although  he  had  been  formerly  a  fubjed  of  Gainprej  as,  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  diffentions  which  prevailed  among  the  other  kings  of 
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Nepal,  attached  to  his  party  many  of  the  mountain-chiefs,  promiflng  to 
keep  them  in  pofleffion,  and  alfo  to  augment  their  authority  and  import¬ 
ance;  and,  if  any  of  them  were  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith,  he  feized 
their  country  as  he  had  done  to  the  kings  of  Marecajish  although  his  rela¬ 
tions* 


The  king  of  Gore  ha  having  already  poflefled  himfelf  of  all  the  mountains 
which  furround  the  plain  of  Nepal,  began  to  defeend  into  the  flat  country, 
imagining  he  fhould  be  able  to  carry  on  his  operations  with  the  fame  faci¬ 
lity  and  fuccefs  as  had  attended  him  on  the  hills;  and,  having  drawn  up 
his  army  before  a  town,  containing  about  8000  houfes,  fituate  upon  a  hill 
called  Cirtipur ,  about  a  league’s  diftance  from  Cafhmdndu ,  employed  his 
utmoft  endeavours  to  get  pofleffion  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Cirtipur  re¬ 
ceiving  no  fupport  from  the  king  of  Lelit  Pattany  to  whom  they  were  fubjed, 
applied  for  afliftance  to  Gainprejas,  who  immediately  marched  with  his 
whole  army  to  their  relief,  gave  battle  to  the  army  of  the  king  of  Gbrc'hd , 
and  obtained  a  complete  vidory*  A  brother  of  the  king  of  Gorc’hd  was  kill¬ 
ed  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  king  himfelf,  by  the  afliftance  of  good 
bearers,,  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life  by  fleeing  into  the  mountains.  Af¬ 
ter  the  adion,  the  inhabitants  of  Cirtipur  demanded  Gainprejas  for 
their  king,  and  the  nobles  of  the  town  went  to  confer  with  him  on  the  bu- 
finefs;  but,  being  all  aflfembled  in  the  fame  apartment  with  the  king,  they 
were  all  furprifed  and  feized  by  his  people.  After  the  feizure  of  thofe  per- 
fons,  Gainprejas,  perhaps  to  revenge  himfelf  of  thofe  nobles,  for  having 
refufed  their  concurrence  to  his  nomination  as  king,  privately  caufed  fome  of 
them  to  be  put  to  deadi;  another,  by  name  Danuvanta,  was  led  through 
the  city  in  a  woman’s  drefs,  along  with  feveral  others,  clothed  in  a  ridi¬ 
culous  and  whimfical  manner,  at  the  expence  of  the  nobles  of  Lelit  Pattaru 
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They  were  then  kept  in  clofc  confinement  for  a  long  time :  at  lad,  after 
making  certain  promifes,  and  interefting  all  the  principal  men  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  their  behalf,  Gainprej  as  fet  them  at  liberty. 

The  king  of  Gore' ha,  defpairing  of  his  ability  to  get  poflfeffion  of  the  plain 
of  'Nepal  by  ftrength,  hoped  to  effeCt  his  purpofe  by  caufing  a  famine  j  and 
with  this  defign  dationed  troops  at  all  the  pafles  of  the  mountains  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  intercourfe  with  Nepal;  and  his  orders  were  mod  rigoroufly  obeyed, 
for  every  perfon  who  wa?  found  in  the  road,  with  only  a  little 
fait  or  cotton  about  him,  was  hung  upon  a  tree ;  and  he  caufed 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  village  to  be  put  to  death  in  a  mod 
cruel  manner:  even  the  women  and  children  did  not  efcape,  for  having 
fupplied  a  little  cotton  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nepal ;  and,  when  I  arrived  in 
that  country  at  the  beginning  of  1769,  it  was  a  mod  horrid  fpedacle  to  behold 
fo  many  people  hanging  on  trees  in  the  road.  However,  the  king  of  Gbrc’ha, 
being  alfo  difappointed  in  his  expectations  of  gaining  his  end  by  this  pro¬ 
ject,  fomented  diffentions  among  the  nobles  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nepal, 
and  attached  to  his  party  many  of  the  principal  ones,  by  holding  forth  to 
them  liberal  and  enticing  promifes ;  for  which  purpofe  he  had  about 
2000  Brahmens  in  his  fervice.  When  he  thought  he  had  acquired  a  party 
fufficiently  drong,  he  advanced  a  fecond  time  with  his  army  to  Cirtipur ,  and 
laid  fiege  to  it  on  the  north-wed  quarter,  that  he  might  avoid  expofing 
his  army  between  the  two  cities  of  Cat'hmdnM  and  Lcllt  Pattern .  After  a 
fiege  of  feveral  months,  the  king  of  Gore' ha  demanded  the  regency  of  the 
town  of  Cirtipur ;  when  the  commandant  of  the  town,  feconded  by  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  inhabitants,  difpatched  to  him  by  an  arrow  a  very  impertinent 
and  exafperating  anfwer.  The  king  of  Gore  ha  was  fo  much  enraged  at  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  that  he  gave  immediate  orders  to  all  his  troops  to  dorm 
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the  town  on  every  fide:  but  the  inhabitants  bravely  defended  it,  fo  that 
all  the  efforts  of  his  men  availed  him  nothing ;  and,  when  he  faw  that  his 
army  had  failed  of  gaining  the  precipice,  and  that  his  brother,  named  Suru(- 
paratna,  had  fallen  wounded  by  an  arrow,  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege 
a  l'econd  time,  and  to  retreat  with  his  army  from  Cirtlpur.  The  brother  of 
the  king  was  afterwards  cured  of  his  wound  by  our  Father  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,  who  is  at  prefent  in  Bettia * 

After  the  a&ion  the  king  of  Gore  ha  fent  his  army  againft  the  king 
of  Lamji  (one  of  the  twenty-four  kings  who  reign  to  the  weftward  of 
Nepal)  bordering  upon  his  own  kingdom  of  GorPha.  After  many  defperate 
engagements,  an  accommodation  took  place  with  the  king  of  Lamji:  and 
the  king  of  Gore  ha  collecting  all  his  forces,  fent  them  for  the  third  time 
to  befiege  Cirtlpur ;  and  the  army  on  this  expedition  was  commanded  by 
his  brother  Suru'p aratna.  The  inhabitants  of  Cirtlpur  dch ndedthem- 
felves  with  their  ufual  bravery;  and  after  a  fiege  of  feveral  months,  the 
three  kings  of  Nepal  affembled  at  Cafhmandu  to  march  a  body  of  troops 
to  the  relief  of  Cirtlpur.  One  day  in  the  afternoon  they  attacked  fomc 
of  the  Tanas  of  the  Gorchians ,  but  did  not  fucceed  in  forcing  them, 
becaufe  the  king  of  Gorcyha  s  party  had  been  reinforced  by  many  of  the 
nobility,  who  to  ruin  Gainprejas  were  willing  to  facrifice  their  own  lives. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cirtlpur  having  already  fuftained  fix  or  feven  months 
fiege,  a  noble  of  Lelit  Pat  tan  called  Danuvanta  fled  to  the  Gore' ha  party, 
and  treacheroufly  introduced  their  army  into  the  town.  The  inhabitants 
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might  Hill  have  defended  themfelves,  having  many  other  fortreffes  in  the  up. 
per  parts  of  the  town  to  retreat  to;  but  the  people  at  GorPha  having 
publifhed  a  general  amnefty,  the  inhabitants,  greatly  exhaufted  by  the 
fatigue  of  a  long  fiege,  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners  upon  the  faith 
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of  that  promife.  In  the  mean  time  the  men  of  Gore  ha  feized  all 
the  gates  and  fortreffes  within  the  town;  but  two  days  afterwards  Prit’hwi'- 
na'ra  yan,  who  was  at  Navaeuta  (a  long  day’s  journey  diftant)  ilfued  an 
order  to  Suru'paratna  his  brother,  to  put  to  death  fome  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  to  cut  off  the  nofes  and  lips  of  every  one,  even 
the  infants,  who  were  not  found  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers;  ordering  at  the 
fame  time  all  the  nofes  and  lips  which  had  been  cut  off  to  be  preferved,  that 
he  might  afeertain  how  many  fouls  there  were,  and  to  change  the  name  of 
the  town  into  Najkatapur ,  which  fignihes  the  town  of  cut-nofes.  The  order 
was  carried  into  execution  with  every  mark  of  horror  and  cruelty,  none  ef- 
caping  but  thofe  who  could  play  on  wind  inflruments ;  although  Father 
Michael  Angelo,  who,  without  knowing  that  fuch  an  inhuman  feene 
was  then  exhibited,  had  gone  to  the  houfe  of  Suru'paratna,  and  inter¬ 
ceded  much  in  favour  of  the  poor  inhabitants.  Many  of  them  put  an  end  to 
their  lives  in  defpair;  others  came  in  great  bodies  to  us  in  fearch  of  medi¬ 
cines  ;  and  it  was  molt  fhocking  to  fee  fo  many  living  people  with  their  teeth 
and  nofes  refembling;;  the  fkulls  of  the  deceafed; 

After  the  capture  of  Cirtipur ,  Prit’hwi'na'ra'yan  difpatched  imme¬ 
diately  his  army  to  lay  fiege  to  the  great  city  of  Lelit  Pat  tan.  The  Gore  Ju¬ 
ans  furrounded  half  the  city  to  the  weftward  with  their  Tanas  ;  and,  my 
houfe  being  fituated  near  the  gate  of  that  quarter,  I  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Cat'hmdndu  to  avoid  being  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  befiegers.  After  many 
engagements  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Lelit  Pattan  and  the 
men  of  Gore'hd,  in  which  much  blood  was  fpilled  on  both  fides,  the 
former  were  difpofed  to  furrender  themfelves,  from  the  fear  of  having  their 
nofes  cut  off,  like  thofe  at  Cirtipur ,  and  alfo  their  right  hands  :  a  barba¬ 
rity  the  Gbrdhians  had  threatened  them  with,  unlefs  they  would  furrender 
within  five  days.  One  night  all  the  Gorc'hians  quitted  the  fiege  of  Lelit  Pat- 
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tan  to  purfue  the  Englijh  army,  which,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Kin  loch,  had  already  taken  Siduli ,  an  important  fort  at  the  foot  of  the 
Nepal  hills,  which  border  upon  the  kingdom  of  Tirhut :  but  Captain 
Kinloch  not  being  able  to  penetrate  the  hills,  either  on  the  Siduli  quarter 
or  by  the  pafs  at  Hareapur ,  in  the  kingdom  of  Macwanpur,  the  army 
of  Gorc'hd  returned  to  Nepal  to  direct  their  operations  againfl  the  city 

V 

of  Cat'hmdndu ,  where  Gainprejas  was,  who  had  applied  for  fuccour  to  the 
Englijh.  During  the  fiege  of  Cat'hmandu  the  Brahmens  of  Gore  ha  came 
almoft  every  night  into  the  city,  to  engage  the  chiefs  of  the  people  on  the 
part  of  their  king  :  and  the  more  effectually  to  impofe  upon  poor  Gainpre¬ 
jas,  many  of  the  principal  Brahmens  went  to  his  houfe,  and  told  him  to 
perfevere  with  confidence,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Gorc'ha  army  were  at¬ 
tached  to  his  caufe,  and  that  even  they  themfelves  would  deliver  up  their 
king  Prit’hwina'ra'yan  into  his  hands.  Having  by  thefe  artifices  pro¬ 
cured  an  opportunity  of  detaching  from  his  party  all  his  principal  fub- 
jeCts,  tempting  them  with  liberal  promifes  according  to  their  cuflom,  one 
night  the  men  of  Gordha  entered  the  city  without  oppofitionj  and  the 
wretched  Gainprejas,  perceiving  he  was  betrayed,  had  fcarce  time  to 
efcape  with  about  three  hundred  of  his  beft  and  moft  faithful  Hindujlani 
troops  towards  Lelit  Batlan  j  which  place  however  he  reached  the  fame 
night. 

■  Xh  e  king  of  Gorc'ha  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Cat'hmdndu  in  the 
year  1768,  perfifted  in  the  attempt  of  poffeffing  himfelf  alfo  of  the  city  of 
, Lelit  Pattan,  promifing  all  the  nobles  that  he  would  fuffer  them  to  remain 
in  the  poffeffion  of  their  property,  that  he  would  even  augment  it ;  and,  be- 
caufe  the  nobles  of  Lelit  Pattan  placed  no  reliance  on  the  faith  of  his  promi¬ 
fes,  he  fent  his  domeftic  prieft  to  make  this  proteftation ;  that,  if  he  failed 
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to  acquit  himfelf  of  his  promife,  he  fhould  draw  curfes  upon  himfelf  and 
his  family  even  to  the  fifth  paft  and  fucceeding  generation  ;  fo  that  the 
unhappy  Gainprej  as  and  the  king  of  Lelit  Pattern ,  feeing  that  the  nobility 
were  difpofed  to  render  themfelves  fubjed  to  the  king  of  Gore  ha ,  withdrew 
themfelves  with  their  people  to  the  king  of  Bhatgan.  When  the  city  of 
Lelit  Pattan  became  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Gbrc'ha,  he  continued  for  fome 
time  to  treat  the  nobility  with  great  attention,  and  propofed  to  appoint  a 
viceroy  of  the  city  from  among  them.  Two  or  three  months  afterwards, 
having  appointed  the  day  for  making  his  formal  entrance  into  the  city  of 
Lelit  Pattan ,  he  made  life  of  innumerable  ftratagems  to  get  into  his  pof- 
feffion  the  perfons  of  the  nobility,  and  in  the  end  fucceeded  ;  he  had  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  them  to  permit  their  fons  to  remain  at  court  as  companions 
of  his  fon ;  he  had  difpatched  a  noble  of  each  houfe  to  Navacut,  or  New  Fort9 
pretending  that  the  apprehenfions  he  entertained  of  them  had  prevent¬ 
ed  his  making  a  public  entrance  into  the  city;  and  the  remaining  nobles 
were  feized  at  the  river  without  the  town,  where  they  went  to  meet  him 
agreeably  to  a  prior  engagement.  Afterwards  he  entered  the  city,  made 
a  vifit  to  the  temple  of  Baghero,  adjoining  to  our  habitation,  and  pair¬ 
ing  in  triumph  through  the  city  amidft  immenfe  numbers  of  foldiers,  who 
compofed  his  train,  entered  the  royal  palace,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
his  reception  :  in  the  mean  time  parties  of  his  foldiers  broke  open  the  houfes 
of  the  nobility,  feized  all  their  effeds,  and  threw  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  into  the  utmoft  confternation.  After  having  caufed  all  the  nobles  who 
were  in  his  power  to  be  put  to  death,  or  rather  their  bodies  to  be  mangled 
in  a  horrid  manner,  he  departed  with  a  defig n  of  befieging  B’hatgan :  and  we 
obtained  permiffion,  through  the  intereft  of  his  fon,  to  retire  with  all  the 
Chrijlians  into  the  poffeffions  of  the  Englijh . 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1769,  the  king  of  Gore  ha  acquired 
poffeflion  of  the  city  of  B'hatgan  by  the  fame  expedients  to  which  he  owed 
his  former  fucceffes ;  and  on  his  entrance  with  his  troops  into  the  city, 
Gainprej as,  feeing  he  had  no  refource  left  to  fave  himfelf,  ran  courage- 
oufly  with  his  attendants  towards  the  king  of  Gore  ha ,  and,  at  a  fmall  dis¬ 
tance  from  his  palanquin,  received  a  wound  in  his  foot,  which  a  few  days 
afterwards  occafioned  his  death.  The  king  of  Lelit  Pat  tan  was  confined  in 
irons  till  his  death  ;  and  the  king  of  B’hatgan ,  being  very  far  advanced  in 
years,  obtained  leave  to  go  and  die  at  Banares,  A  fhort  time  afterwards* 
the  mother  of  Gainprejas  alfo  procured  the  fame  indulgence,  having 
from  old  age  already  loft  her  eye-fight ;  but  before  her  departure,  they  took 
from  her  a  necklace  of  jewels,  as  fhe  herfelf  told  me,  when  fhe  arrived  at 
Patna  with  the  widow  of  her  grandfon:  and  I  could  not  refrain  from 
tears,  when  I  beheld  the  mifery  and  difgrace  of  this  blind  and  unhappy  queen. 

The  king  of  Gorc'Jia ,  having  thus  in  the  fpace  of  four  years  effe.fted  the 
conqueft  of  Nepal,  made  himfelf  mafter  alfo  of  the  country  of  the  Ciratas , 
to  the  eall  of  it,  and  of  other  kingdoms,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Coch  Bi¬ 
har.  After  his  deceafe,  his  eldeft  fon,  Prata'p  Sinh,  held  the  government 
of  the  whole  country ;  but  fcarcely  two  years  after,  on  Prat'pa  Sinh’s 
death,  a  younger  brother,  by  name  Baha'dar  Sa'h,  who  refided  then  at 
Bettia  with  his  uncle  Delmerden  Sa'h,  was  invited  to  accept  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.;  and  the  beginning  of  his  government  was  marked  with  many 
maflacres.  The  royal  family  is  in  the  greateft  confufion,  becaufe  the 
queen  lays  claim  to  the  government  in  the  name  of  her  fon,  whom  fhe  had 
by- Prat  a/p  Sinh;  and  perhaps  the  oath  violated  by  Prit’hwi'n a'r  a'y an, 
will  in  the  progrefs  of  time  have  its  effeeft.  Such  have  been  the  fucceffors 

of  the  kingdoms  of  Nepal,  of  which  Prit’hwi'na'ra'yan  had  thus  ac¬ 
quired  poffeflion. 
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ON  THE  CURE  OF  PERSONS  BITTEN  BY  SNAKES. 


BY  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  ESQ. 


rpHE  following  ftatement  of  fads  relative  to  the  cure  of  perfons  bitten 
by  fnakes,  feleded  from  a  number  of  cafes  which  have  come 
within  my  own  knowledge,  require  no  prefatory  introdudion,  as  it 
points  out  the  means  of  obtaining  the  greateft  felf-gratification  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  experiencing, — that  of  the  prefervation  of  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature,  and  fnatching  him  from  the  jaws  of  death,  by  a  method 
which  every  perfon  is  capable  of  availing  himfelf  of.  Eau  de  Luce,  I 
learn  from  many  communications  which  I  have  received  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  anfwers  as  well  as  the  pure  Cauftic  Alkali  Spirit ;  and 
though,  from  its  having  fome  effential  oils  in  its  compofition,  it  may  not  be 
fb  powerful,  yet,  as  it  muft  be  given  with  water,  it  only  requires  to  increafe 
the  dofe  in  proportion;  and  fo  long  as  it  retains  its  milky  white  colour,  it  is 
fufficiently  efficacious. 

From  the  effed  of  a  ligature  applied  between  the  part  bitten  and  the  heart, 
it  is  evident  that  the  poifon  diffufes  itfelf  over  the  body  by  the  returning  ve¬ 
nous  blood ;  deftroying  the  irritability,  and  rendering  the  fyftem  paralytic. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  Volatile  Cauftic  Alkali,  in  refilling  the 
difeafe  of  the  poifon,  does  not  ad  fo  much  as  a  fpecific  in  deftroying  its  qua¬ 
lity  as  by  counterading  the  effed  on  the  fyftem,  by  ftimulating  the  fibres, 
and  preferving  that  irritability  which  it  tends  to  deftroy. 
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CASE  I. 

IN  the  month  of  Augnji  1780,  a  fervant  of  mine  was  bitten  in  the  heel, 
as  he  fuppofed,  by  a  fnake  -y  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  in  great  agony,  with 
convulfions  about  the  throat  and  jaws,  and  continual  grinding  of  the  teeth. 
Having  a  wifh  to  try  the  effects  of  Volatile  Alkali  in  fuch  cafes,  I  gave  him 
about  forty  drops  of  Eau  de  Luce  in  water,  and  applied  fome  of  it  to  the  part 
bitten  ^  the  dofe  was  repeated  every  eight  or  ten  minutes,  till  a  fmall  phial 
ull  was  expended :  it  was  near  two  hours  before  it  could  be  faid  he  was 
out  of  danger.  A  numbnefs  and  pricking  fenfation  was  perceived  extending 
itfelf  up  to  the  knee,  where  a  ligature  was  applied  fo  tight  as  to  flop  the 
returning  venous  blood,  which  feemingly  checked  the  progrefs  of  the  dele¬ 
terious  poifon.  The  foot  and  leg,  up  to  where  the  ligature  was  made,  were 
ftiff  and  painful  for  feveral  days  j  and,  which  appeared  very  Angular,  were 
covered  with  a  branny  fcale. 

The  above  was  the  firft  cafe  in  which  I  tried  the  effeds  of  the  Volatile  Al¬ 
kali,  and,  apprehending  that  the  effential  oils  in  the  composition  of  Eau  de 
Luce,  though  made  of  the  flrong  Cauflic  Volatile  Spirit,  would  considera¬ 
bly  diminifh  its  powers,  I  was  induced,  the  next  opportunity  that  offered,  to 
try  the  effeds  of  pure  Volatile  Cauftic  Alkali  Spirit,  and  accordingly  pre¬ 
pared  fome  from  Quicklime  and  the  Sal  Ammoniac  of  this  country. 

CASE  II. 

In  July  1782,  a  woman  of  the  Brahman  caft,  who  lived  in  my  neighbour¬ 
hood  at  Chunar ,  was  bitten  by  a  Cobra  de  CapelJo  between  the  thumb  and 
fore-finger  of  her  right  hand.  Prayers  and  fuperftitious  incantations  were 
pradifed  by  the  Brahmens  about  her,  till  flie  became  fpeechlefs  and  con- 
vulfed,  with  locked  jaws,  and  a  profufe  difcharge  of  faliva  running  from 
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her  mouth.  On  being  informed  of  the  accident,  I  immediately  fent  a  fer- 
vant  with  a  bottle  of  the  Volatile  Cauftic  Alkali  Spirit,  of  which  he  poured 
about  a  tea-fpoon  full,  mixed  with  water,  down  her  throat,  and  applied 
fome  of  it  to  the  part  bitten.  The  dofe  was  repeated  a  few  minutes  after, 
when  fhe  was  evidently  better,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  was  perfe&ly  re¬ 
covered. 

This  accident  happened  in  a  fmall  hut,  where  I  faw  the  fnake,  which 
was  a  middle- fized  Cobra  de  Capello.  The  Brahmens  would  not  allow  it  to 
be  killed.  In  the  above  cafe,  no  other  means  whatever  were  ufed  for  the 
recovery  of  the  patient  than  are  here  recited. 

CASE  III. 

A  woMAN-fervant  in  the  family  of  a  gentleman  at  Benares  was  bit¬ 
ten  in  the  foot  by  a  Cobra  de  Capello :  the  gentleman  immediately  applied 
to  me  for  fome  of  the  Volatile  Cauftic  Alkali,  which  I  fortunately  had  by 
me.  I  gave  her  about  fixty  drops  in  water,  and  alfo  applied  fome  of  it 
to  the  part  bitten :  in  about  feven  or  eight  minutes  after,  fhe  was  quite 
recovered.  In  the  above  cafe,  I  was  not  witnefs  to  the  deleterious  effect  of  the 
poifon  on  the  patient  j  but  faw  the  fnake  after  it  was  killed. 

CASE  IV. 

In  July  1784,  the  wife  of  a  fervant  of  mine  was  bitten  by  a  Cobra  de 
Capello  on  the  outfide  of  the  little  toe  of  her  right  foot.  In  a  few  minutes 
fhe  became  convulfed,  particularly  about  the  jaws  and  throat ;  with  a  con¬ 
tinued  gnafhing  of  the  teeth.  She  at  firfl  complained  of  a  numbnefs  extend- 
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jng  from  the  wound  upwards,  but  no  ligature  was  applied  to  the  limb- 
About  fixty  drops  of  the  Volatile  Cauftic  Spirit  were  given  to  her  in  water, 
by  forcing  open  her  mouth,  which  was  ftrongly  convulfed.  In  about  feven 
minutes  the  dofe  was  repeated,  when  the  convulfions  left  her ;  and  in  three 
more  fhe  became  fenfible,  and  fpoke  to  thofe  who  attended  her.  A  few 
drops  of  the  fpirit  had  alfo  been  applied  to  the  wound.  The  fnake  was  killed 
and  brought  to  me,  which  proved  to  be  a  Cobra  de  Capello. 

CASE  V. 

As  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  venom  of  fnakes  is  more  malignant 
during  hot  dry  weather  than  at  any  other  feafon,  the  following  cafe,  which 
occurred  in  the  month  of  July  1788,  when  the  weather  was  extremely  hot, 
no  rain,  excepting  a  flight  fhower,  having  fallen  for  many  months,  may  not 
be  unworthy  of  notice. 

A  Servant  belonging  to  an  Officer  at  Juanpoor ,  was  bitten  by  a  fnake 
on  the  leg,  about  two  inches  above  the  outer  ankle.  As  the  accident  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  evening,  he  could  not  fee  what  fpecies  of  fnake  it  was :  he  im¬ 
mediately  tied  a  ligature  above  the  part  bitten,  but  was  in  a  few  minutes  in 
fuch  exquifite  torture  from  pain,  which  extended  up  his  body  and  to  his 
head,  that  he  foon  became  dizzy  and  fenfelefs.  On  being  informed  of  the 
accident,  I  fent  my  fervant  with  a  phial  of  the  Volatile  Cauftic  Alkali ;  who 
found  him,  when  he  arrived,  quite  torpid,  with  the  faliva  running  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  his  jaws  lb  faft  locked,  as  to  render  it  neceflary  to  ufe  an  inftru- 
ment  to  open  them  andadminifter  the  medicine.  About  forty  drops  of  the  Vo¬ 
latile  Cauftic  Spirit  were  given  to  him  in  water,  and  applied  to  the  wound; 
and  the  fame  dofe  repeated  a  few  minutes  after.  In  about  half  an  hour  he 
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was  perfectly  recovered.  On  examining  the  part  bitten,  I  could  difcover  the 
marks  of  three  fangs ;  two  on  one  fide,  and  one  one  the  other ;  and,  from 
the  diftance  they  were  afunder,  I  fhould  judge  it  a  large  fnake.  More  than 
ten  minutes  did  not  appear  to  have  elapfed  from  the  time  of  his  being  bit¬ 
ten  till  the  medicine  was  adminiftered.  The  wounds  healed  immediately  ; 
and  he  was  able  to  attend  to  his  duty  the  next  day.  Though  the 
fpecies  of  fnake  was  not  afcertained,  yet  I  judge  from  the  flow  of  faliva 
from  the  mouth,  convulfive  fpafms  of  the  jaws  and  throat,  as  well  as  from 
the  marks  of  three  fangs,  that  it  muft  have  been  a  Cobra  de  CapelJo  ;  and» 
though  I  have  met  with  five  and  fix  fangs  of  different  fizes  in  fnakes  of  that 
fpecies,  I  never  obferved  the  marks  of  more  than  two  having  been  applied 
in  biting  in  any  other  cafe  which  came  within  my  knowledge, 

CASE  VI. 

In  September  1786,  a  fervant  belonging  to  Captain  S— — ,  who  was 
then  at  Benares ,  was  bitten  in  the  leg  by  a  large  Cobra  de  CapelJo .  He  faw 
the  fnake  coming  towards  him,  with  his  neck  fpread  out  in  a  very  tremendous 
manner,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  him  ;  but,  before  he  could  get  out  of  his 
way,  the  fnake  feized  him  by  the  leg,  and  fecured  his  hold  for  fome  time, 
as  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  extricate  his  teeth.  Application  was  imme¬ 
diately  made  to  his  mafter  for  a  remedy,  who  fent  to  confult  me;  but,  be¬ 
fore  I  arrived,  had  given  him  a  quantity  of  fweet  oil,  which  he  drank.  So 
foon  as  I  faw  him,  1  direded  the  ufual  dofe  of  Volatile  Cauftic  Alkali  to  be 
given,  which  fortunately  brought  away  the  oil  from  his  ftomach,  or  it  is 
probable  that  the  (limulating  effed  of  the  Volatile  Spirit  would  have  been 
fo  much  blunted  by  it,  as  to  have  become  inefficacious.  A  fecond  dofe  was 
immediately  adminiftered,  and  fome  time  after  a  third.  The  man  recovered 


in  the  courfeof  a  few  hours.  As  oil  is  frequently  adminiftered  as  a  re¬ 
medy  in  the  bite  of  fnakes,  I  think  it  neceffary  to  caution  againft  the  ufe  of 
it  with  the  Volatile  Alkali,  as  it  blunts  the  ftimulating  quality  of  the  fpi- 
rit,  and  renders  it  ufelefs. 

Of  the  numerous  fpecies  of  fnakes  which  I  have  met  with,  not  above 
fix  were  provided  with  poifonous  fangs ;  though  I  have  examined  many 
which  have  been  confidered  by  the  natives  as  dangerous,  without  being 
able  to  difcover  any  thing  noxious  in  them. 

The  following  is  an  inftance  of  the  deleterious  effect  of  the  bite  of  a 
fnake,  called  by  the  natives  Krait ,  a  fpecies  of  the  Boa ,  which  I  have 
frequently  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

CASE  VII. 

On  the  16th  September  1788,  a  man  was  brought  to  me  who  had 
been  bitten  by  a  fnake,  with  the  marks  of  two  fangs  on  two  of  his  toes  5  he 
was  faid  to  have  been  bitten  above  an  hour  before  I  faw  him :  he  was 
perfectly  fenfible,  but  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  parts  bitten,  with 
an  univevfal  languor.  I  immediately  gave  him  thirty  drops  of  the  Volatile 
Cauftic  Alkali  Spirit  in  water,  and  applied  fome  of  it  to  the  wounds :  in 
a  few  minutes  he  became  eafier,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  was  carried 
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away  by  his  friends,  with  perfeil  confidence  in  his  recovery,  without  hav¬ 

ing  taken  a  fecond  dofe  of  the  medicine,  which  indeed  did  not  appear  to 

* 

have  been  neceffary ;  but  whether  from  the  effect  of  the  bite  of  the  fnake, 
or  the  motion  of  the  dooly  on  which  he  was  carried,  I  know  not ;  but  he 
became  fick  at  the  ftomach,  threw  up  the  medicine,  and  died  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after.  The  man  faid,  that  the  fnake  came  up  to  him 

while 
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while  he  was  fitting  on  the  ground;  and  that  he  put  him  away  with  his  hand 
once,  but  that  he  turned  about  and  bit  him  as  defcribed.  The  fnake  was 
brought  to  me,  which  I  examined;  it  was  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  of 
a  lightilh  brown  colour  on  the  back,  a  white  belly,  and  annulated  from  end 
to  end  with  208  abdominal,  and  forty-fix  tail  fcuta.  I  have  met  with  feve- 
ral  of  them  from  thirteen  inches  to  near  three  feet  in  length.  It  had  two  poi- 
fonous  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  lay  naked,  with  their  points  without 
the  upper  lip.  It  does  not  fpread  its  neck,  like  the  Cobra  de  Capello ,  when 
enraged;  but  is  very  a&ive  and  quick  in  its  motion, 

I  have  feen  inftances  of  perfons  bitten  by  fnakes,  who  have  been  fo  long 
without  affiftance,  that,  when  they  have  been  brought  to  me  they  have  not 
been  able  to  fwallow,  from  convulfions  of  the  throat  and  fauces,  which  is,  I  ob- 
ferve,  a  conftant  fymptom  of  the  bite  of  the  Cobra  de  Capello ;  and  indeed 
I  have  had  many  perfons  brought  to  me  who  had  been  dead  fome  time ;  but 
never  knew  an  inftance  of  the  Volatile  Cauftic  Alkali  failing  in  its  effed, 
where  the  patient  has  been  able  to  fwallow  it. 
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XIX. 


ON  SOME  ROMAN  COINS  FOUND  AT  NELORE, 


TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  prefent  you  with  an  extrad  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Alexander  Davidson,  late  Governor  of  Madras ,  giving  an  account  of 
fome  Roman  Corns  and  Medals  lately  found  near  Nelor ,  together  with  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  them,  copied  from  one  tranfmitted  by  Mr.  Davidson  ;  which,  I 
imagine,  may  be  acceptable  to  the  Jfiatic  Society. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  molt  obedient  humble  fervant, 

S.  DAY  I  S. 

Calcutta ,  March  20,  1788. 

T  t 
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EXTRACT  OF  a  LETTER  FROM  ALEXANDER  DAVIDSON,  ESCh 

DATED  MADRAS,  JULY  12,  1 7  8  7. 

A  S  a  peafant  near  Nelor,  about  ioo  miles  north -weft  of  Madras,  was 
ploughing  on  the  fide  of  a  ftony  craggy  hill,  his  plough  was  obftruded 
by  fome  brickwork  :  he  dug,  and  difcovered  the  remains  of  a  fmall  Hindu 
temple,  under  which  a  little  pot  was  found  with  Roman  coins  and  medals  of 
the  fecond  century. 

He  fold  them  as  old  gold 5  and  many,  no  doubt,  were  melted;  but  the 
Nawab  Ami'rul  Umara'  recovered  upwards  of  thirty  of  them.  This 

happened  while  1  was  Governor ;  and  I  had  the  choice  of  two  out  of  the 

% 

whole.  I  chofe  an  Adrian  and  a  Faustina. 

Some  of  the  Trajans  were  in  good  prefervation.  Many  of  the  coins 
could  not  have  been  in  circulation  :  they  were  all  of  the  pureft  gold,  and 
many  of  them  as  frefh  and  beautiful  as  if  they  had  come  from  the  mint  but 
yefterday  :  fome  were  much  defaced  and  perforated,  and  had  probably  been 
worn  as  ornaments  on  the  arm,  and  others  pending  from  the  neck. 

I  send  you  drawings  of  my  two  Coins,  and  have  no  objection  to  your 
publifhing  an  account  of  them  in  the  Tran  fad  ions  of  the  Mfiatic  Society. 
I  received  my  information  refpeding  them  from  the  young  JSlawdb ;  and  if 
my  name  be  neceffary  to  authenticate  the  fads  I  have  related,  you  have  my 
permiffion  to  ufe  it. 

.  v  ON 
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ON  TWO  HINDU  FESTIVALS,  AND  THE  INDIAN  SPHINX. 


BY  THE  LATE  COLONEL  PEARSE,  MAY  12,  17  85. 

*  I 

l 

J  BEG  leave  to  point  out  to  the  Society,  that  the  Sunday  before  lad  was 

the  feftival  of  Bhava'ni',  which  is  annually  celebrated  by  the  Gopas , 

and  all  other  Hindus  who  keep  horned  cattle  for  ufe  or  profit :  on  this  feaft 

they  vifit  gardens,  ered  a  pole  in  the  fields,  and  adorn  it  with  pendants 

and  garlands.  The  Sunday  before  laft  was  our  jhjl  of  May ,  on  which  the 

fame  rites  are  performed  by  the  fame  clafs  of  people  in  England ,  where  it  is 

well  known  to  be  a  relique  of  ancient  fuperftition  in  that  country  :  it  fliould 

feem,  therefore,  that  the  religion  of  the  Eaft  and  the  old  religion  of  Britain 

had  a  ftrong  affinity.  Bhava'ni'  has  another  feftival  j  but  that  is  not 

kept  by  any  one  fet  of  Hindus  in  particular,  and  this  is  appropriated  to  one 

clafs  of  people  :  this  is  conflantly  held  on  the  ninth  of  Baifddh  ;  which  does 

not  always  fall  on  our  jirjt  of  May,  as  it  did  this  year.  Thofe  members  of 

the  Society  who  are  acquainted  with  the  rules  which  regulate  the  fe'ftivals, 

may  be  able  to  give  better  information  concerning  this  point :  I  only  mean 

to  point  out  the  refemblance  of  the  rites  performed  here  and  in  England 

but  muft  leave  abler  hands  to  inveftigate  the  matter  further,  if  it  fhould  be 

thought  deferving  of  the  trouble.  I  find  that  the  feftival  which  I  have 

’  * 

mentioned,  is  one  of  the  mod  ancient  among  the  Hindus . 
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II.  During  the  TUP/,  when  mirth  and  feftivity  reign  among  Hndus  of 
every  elafs,  one  fubjedt  of  diverfion  is  to  fend  people  on  errands  and  expe¬ 
ditions  that  are  to  end  in  di (appointment,,  and  raife  a  laugh  at  the  expence 
of  the  perfon  fent.  The  Huh  is  always  in  March ,  and  the  lad  day  is  the 
greateft  holiday.  All  the  Hindus  who  are  on  that  day  at  Jagannaf  hy  are 
entitled  to  certain  diftindtions,  which  they  hold  to  be  of  fuch  importance* 
that  I  found  it  expedient  to  (lay  there  till  the  end  of  the  feftival ;  and.  I  am 
of  opinion,  and  fo  are  the  reft  of  the  officers,  that  I  faved  above  five  hun¬ 
dred  men  by  the  delay.  The  origin  of  the  Huh  feems  loft  in  antiquities  j, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  pick  up  the  fmalleft  account  of.  it.. 

If  the  rites  of  May-day  (how  any  affinity  between  the  religion  of  Eng¬ 
land.  in  times  paft,  and  that  of  the  Hindus  in  thefe  times,  may  not  the  cuf- 
fom  of  making  April-fools  y  on  the  flrft  of  that  month,  indicate  fome  traces 
of  the  Hull ?  I  have  never  yet  heard  any  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Englijh  cuftom  j  but  it  is  unqueftionably  very  ancient*  and  is  ftill  kept  up 
even  in  great  towns,  though  lefs  in  them  than  in  the  country..  With  us  it 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  lower  clafles  of  people  •,  but  in  India  high  and 
low  join  in  it*  and  the  late  Shu ja'ul  Daulah,  I  am  told,  was  very 
fond  of  making  Huh-i ools,  though  he  was  a  Mujfelman  of  the  higheft  rank. 
They  carry  it  here  fo  far*  as  to  fend  letters  making  appointments*  in  the 
names  of  perfons  who,  it  is  known,  muft  be  abfent  from  their  houfe  at  the 
time  fixed  on  ;  and  the  laugh  is  always  in  proportion  ta  the  trouble  given. 

III. .  At  Jagannaf  h  I  found  the  Sphinx,  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  prefent 
the  Society  with  a  drawing  of  it.  Mura'ri  P audit,  who  was  deputy 
Faujdar  of  Balafor ,  attended  my  detachment  on  the  part  of  the  Mahmtas 

he 
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he  is  now  the  principal  Faujdar,  and  is  much  of  the  gentleman,  a  man 
of  learning,  and  very  intelligent.  From  him-  I  learned,  that  the  Sphinx, 
here  called  Singh ,  is  to  appear  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and,  as  foon  as 
he  is  born,  will  prey  on  an  elephant:  he  is,.,  therefore,  figured  ferzing' am 
elephant  in  his  claws,  and  the  elephant  is  made  finall,.to  fhowthat  the  Singh,. 
even  a  moment  after  his  birth,  will  be  very  large  in  proportion  to  it.. 

When  I  told  Mura'ri  that  the  ■  Egyptians  vox  {hipped  a  bull,  and  chole 
the  God  by  a  black  mark  on  his  tongue,  and  that  they  adored  birds  and  trees, 
he  immediately  exclaimed,  “  their  religion  then  was  the  fame  with  ours ; 
u  for  we  alfo  chufe  our  /acred  hulls  by  the  fame  marks ; :  we  reverence  the 
“  hanfa ,  the  garura,  and  other  birds  ;  we  refpecl  the  pippal  and  the 
“  vata  among  trees,  and  the  tidasi  among  flirubs  ;  but  as  for  onions,” 
which  I  had  mentioned,  “  they  are  eaten  by  low  men,  and  are  fitter  to  be 
**  eaten  than  worfhipped.” 

REMARK  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Without  prefuming  to  queftion  the  authority  of  Mura'ri  F audit,  V 
can  only  fay,  that  feveral  Brahmans,  now  in  Bengal,  have  feen  the  figure  at* 
Jagannat’h *  where  one  of  the  gates  is  called  Sinhadwdr ;  and  they  afllire  me 
that  they  always  confidered  it  as  a  mere  reprefentation  of  a  Lion  feizing  a 
young  elephant nor  do  they  know,  they  fay,  any  fenfe  for  the  word  Sink  a, . 
but  a  Lion ,  fuch  as  Mr.  Hastings ikept  near  his  garden.  The  Huh, 
called  Holacd  in  the  Vedas ,  and  P'halguifava  in  common  Sanfcrit  books,  is 
the  feftival  of  the  vernal  feafon,  or  Hauru%-  of  the  Per/ a  ns. 
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A  SHORT  DESCRIPTION  OF  CARNICOBAR, 

BY  MR.  G.  HAMILTON. 


COMMUNICATED  BY  MR.  ZOFFANY. 


T  H  E  ifland  of  which  I  propofe  to  give  a  fuccinft  account,  is  the  north- 
ernmoft  of  that  duller  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  Nicobars.  It  is  low,  of  a  round  figure,  about  forty  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  appears  at  a  diflance  as  if  entirely  covered  with  trees  However, 
there  are  feveral  well-cleared  and  delightful  fpots  upon  it.  The  foil  is  a  black 
kind  of  clay,  and  marfhy.  It  produces  in  great  abundance,  and  with  little 
care,  moft  of  the  tropical  fruits  j  fuch  as  pine-apples,  plantains,  papayas, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  areca-nuts ;  alfo  excellent  yams,  and  a  root  called  cachu.  The 
only  four-footed  animals  upon  the  ifland  are  hogs,  dogs,  large  rats,  and  ah 
animal  of  the  lizard  kind,  but  large,  called  by  the  natives  tolonqui ;  thefe 
frequently  carry  off  fowls  and  chickens.  The  only  kind  of  poultry  are  hens, 
and  thofe  not  in  great  plenty.  There  are  abundance  of  fnakes  of  many  differ¬ 
ent  kinds ;  and  the  inhabitants  frequently  die  of  their  bites.  The  timber  upon 
the  ifland  is  of  many  forts,  in  great  plenty,  and  fome  of  it  remarkably  large, 
affording  excellent  materials  for  building  or  repairing  (hips,. 

The  natives  are  low  in  flature  but  very  well  made,  and  furpriz- 
ingly  aftive  and  ftrong;  they  are  copper-coloured,  and  their  features 
have  a  call  of  the  Malay ;  quite  the  reverfe  of  elegant.  The  wo¬ 
men  in  particular  are  extremely  ugly.  The  men  cut  their  hair  fhort  ; 
and  the  women  have  their  heads  fhaved  quite  bare,  and  wear  no  covering 

but  a  fhort  petticoat,  made  of  a  fort  of  rufli,  or  dry  grafs,.  which  reaches 
'  -  *  ’  »  « 
half-way  down  the  thigh.  This  grafs  is  not  interwoven,  but  hangs  round. 

the  perfon,  fomething  like  the  thatching  of  a  hou'e.  Such  of  them  as  have- 

received; 
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received  prefents  of  cloth-petticoats  from  the  (hips,  commonly  tie  them 
round  immediately  under  the  arms.  The  men  wear  nothing  but  a  narrow 
Trip  of  cloth  about  their  middle,  in  which  they  wrap  up  their  privities  fo 
tight,  that  there  is  hardly  any  appearance  of  them.  The  ears  of  both 
fexes  are  pierced  when  young,  and  by  fqueezing  into  the  holes  large  plugs 
of  wood,  or  hanging  heavy  weights  of  fhells,  they  contrive  to  render 
them  wide,  and  difagreeable  to  look  at.  They  are  naturally  fuppofed  to 
be  good  humoured  and  gay,  and  are  very  fond  of  fitting  at  table  with 
Europeans ,  where  they  eat  every  thing  that  is  fet  before  them,;  and  they 
eat  mod  enormoufly.  They  do  not  care  much  for  wine,  but  will  drink 
bumpers  of  arrack  as  long  as  they  can  fee.  A  great  part  of  their  time  is 
fpent  in  feafling  and  dancing.  When  a  feafl  is  held  at  any  village,  every 
one  that  chufes  goes  uninvited,  for  they  are  utter  ftrangers  to  ceremony. 
At  thofe  feafls  they  eat  immenfe  quantities  of  pork,  which  is  their  favour¬ 
ite  food.  Their  hogs  are  remarkably  fat,  being  fed  upon  the  cocoa-nut 
kernel  and  fea- water ;  indeed  all  their  -domeflic  animals,  fowls,  dogs,  &c. 
are  fed  upon  the  fame.  They  'have  likewife  plenty  of  fmall  fea-fifh,  which 
they  flrike  very  dexteroully  with  lances,  wading  into  the  fea  about  knee- 
deep.  They  are  fure  of  killing  a  very  lmall  fifh  at  ten  or  twelve  yards  dif- 
tance.  They  eat  the  pork  almoft  raw,  giving  it  only  ah  ally  grill  over  a  quick 
fire.  They  roafl  a  fowl  by  running  a  piece  of  wood  through  it,  byway 
of  fpit,  and  holding  it  over  a  briik  fire  .until  the  feathers  are  burnt  off* 
when  it  is  ready  for  eating,  in  their  tafte.  They  never  drink  water;  only 
cocoa-nut  milk  and  a  liquor  called  foura ,  which  oozes  from  the  cocoa-nut 
tree  after  cutting  off  the  young  fprouts  or  flowers.  This  they  fuffer  to 
ferment  before  it  is  ufed,  and  then  it  is  intoxicating  ;  to  which  quality 
they  add  much  by  their  method  of  drinking  it,  by  fucking  it  (lowly 
through  a  fmall  draw.  After  eating,  the  young  men  and  women,  who 


are 
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are  fancifully  drefl  with  leaves,  go  to  dancing,  and  the  old  people  furround 
them,  fmoking  tobacco  and  drinkingyew#.  The  dancers,  while  perform¬ 
ing,  fing  fome  of  their  tunes,  which  are  far  from  wanting  harmony,  and 
to  which  they  keep  exa<5t  time.  Of  mufical  inflruments  they  have  only 
one  kind,  and  that  the  fimplefl.  It  is  a  hollow  bamboo,  about  2f  feet  long, 
and  three  inches  in  diameter,  along  the  outfide  of  which  there  is  flretched 
from  end  to  end  a  fingle  firing  made  of  the  threads  of  a  fplit  cane ;  and 
the  place  under  the  firing  is  hollowed  a  little,  to  prevent  it  from  touchirg. 
This  infirument  is  played  upon  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  guitar.  It  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  but  few  notes ;  the  performer  however  makes  it  fpeak  har- 
monioufly,  and  generally  accompanies  it  with  the  voice. 

What  they  know  of  phy lie  is  f mall  and  fimple.  I  had  once  occafion 
to  fee  an  operation  in  furgery  performed  on  the  toe  of  a  young  girl,  who 
had  been  flung  by  a  fcorpion,  or  centipee.  The  wound  was  attended  with 
a  confiderable  fwelling ;  and  the  little  patient  feemed  in  great  pain.  One 
of  the  natives  produced  the  under  jaw  of  a  fmall  fifh,  which  was  long, 
and  planted  with  two  rows  of  teeth  as  fharp  as  needles.  Taking  this  in  one 
hand,  and  a  fmall  flick  by  way  of  hammer  in  the  other,  he  flruck  the 
teeth  three  or  four  times  into  the  fwelling,  and  made  it  bleed  freely :  the  toe 
was  then  bound  up  with  certain  leaves ;  and  next  day  the  child  was  running 
about  perfectly  well. 

Their  houfes  are  generally  built  upon  the  beach  in  villages  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  houfes  each ;  and  each  houfe  contains  a  family  of  twenty  per- 
fons  and  upwards.  Thefe  habitations  are  raifed  upon  wooden  pillars 
about  ten  feet  from  the  ground  ;  they  are  round,  and,  having  no  windows, 
look  like  bee-hives,  covered  with  thatch.  The  entry  is  through  a  trap- 
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door  below,  where  the  family  mount  by  a  ladder,  which  is  drawn  up  at 
night.  This  manner  of  building  is  intended  to  fecure  the  houfes  from  being 
infeded  with  fnakes  and  rats ;  and  for  that  purpofe  the  pillars  are  bound 
round  with  a  fmooth  kind  of  leaf,  which  prevents  animals  from  being  able 
to  mount;  befides  which,  each  pillar  has  a  broad  round  flat  piece  of  wood  near 
the  top  of  it,  the  projefling  of  which  effectually  prevents  the  further  pro- 
grefs  of  fuch  vermin  as  may  have  paffed  the  leaf.  The  flooring  is  made 
with  thin  (trips  of  bamboos,  laid  at  fuch  didances  from  one  another  as  to 
leave  free  admiflion  for  light  and  air  ;  and  the  infide  is  neatly  finifhed,  and 
decorated  with  fiflung-lances,  nets,  &c. 

A 

The  art  of  making  cloth  of  any  kind  is  quite  unknown  to  the  inhabitants 

*N 

of  this  ifland;  what  they  have  is  got  from  the  fhips  that  come  to  trade 
in  cocoa-nuts.  In  exchange  for  their  nuts  (which  are  reckoned  the  fined 
in  this  part  of  India )  the}  will  accept  of  but  few  articles  :  what  they  chiefly 
wifli  for  is  cloth  of  different  colours,  hatchets,  and  hanger-blades,  which 
they  ufe  in  cutting  down  the  nuts.  Tobacco  and  arrack  they  are  very 
fond  of ;  but  expeCt  thele  in  prefents.  They  have  no  money  of  their  own, 
nor  will  they  allow  any  value  to  the  coin  of  other  countries,  further  than  as 
they  happen  to  fancy  them  for  ornaments ;  the  young  women  fometimes 
hanging  firings  of  dollars  about  their  necks.  However,  they  are  good  judges 
of  gold  and  filver ;  and  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  impofe  bafer  metals  upon  them 
as  fuch. 

They  purchafe  a  much  larger  quantity  of  cloth  than  is  confumed  upon 
their  own  ifland.  This  is  intended  for  the  Choury  market.  Choury  is  a 
fmall  ifland  to  the  fouthward  of  theirs,  to  which  a  large  fleet  of  their  boats 
fails  every  year,  about  the  month  of  November,  to  exchange  cloth  for 
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canoes ;  for  they  cannot  make  thefe  themfelves.  This  voyage  they  per¬ 
form  by  the  help  of  the  fun  and  flars,  for  they  know  nothing  of  the 
compafs. 

In  their  difpofition  there  are  two  remarkable  qualities.  One  is  their 
entire  negled  of  compliment  and  ceremony  3  and  the  other,  their  averfion 
to  difhonefty*.  A  Carnicobarian  travelling  to  a  diflant  village  upon  bufinefs 
or  amufement,  paffes  through  many  towns  in  his  way,  without  perhaps 
fpeaking  to  any  one.  If  he  is  hungry,  or  tired,  he  goes  up  into  the  neareft 
houfe,  and  helps  himfelf  to  what  he  wants,  and  fits  till  he  is  refted,  without 
taking  the  fmallefl  notice  of  any  of  the  family,  unlefs  he  has  bufinefs  or  news 
to  communicate.  Theft  or  robbery  is  fo  very  rare  amongft  them,  that  a 
man  going  out  of  his  houfe  never  takes  away  his  ladder,  or  flhuts  his  door, 
but  leaves  it  open  for  any  body  to  enter  that  pleafes,  without  the  leafl  appre- 
henfion  of  having  any  thing  ftolen  from  him. 

Their  intercourfe  with  flrangers  is  fo  frequent,  that  they  have  acquired 
in  general  the  barbarous  Portuguefe  language,  fo  common  over  India.  Their 
own  has  a  found  quite  different  from  mod  others,  their  words  being 
pronounced  with  a  kind  of  flop,  or  catch  in  the  throat,  at  every  fyllable. 
The  few  following  words  will  ferve  to  fhew  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
other  Indian  languages,  whether  there  is  any  fimilitude  between  them. 


A  man. 

Kegonia. 

To  eat, 

Gnia . 

A  woman. 

Kecanna . 

To  drink. 

OkL 

A  child, 

Chu . 

Yams, 

F'owla . 

To  laugh 

Ayelaur. 

To  weep. 

Poing. 

A  canoe, 

jpp. 

A  pine-apple,  Frung. 

A  houfe. 
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A  houfe, 
A  fowl, 
A  hog, 
Fifh, 


Albanum . 
Hay  dm . 
Ilozvn . 
An. 


To  deep, 
A  dog, 
Fire, 
Rain, 


Loom  boom, 
T  'amam. 
T  'ami  a. 
Koomra. 


They  have  no  notion  of  a  God,  but  they  believe  firmly  in  the  Devil, 
and  worfhip  him  from  fear.  In  every  village  there  is  a  high  pole  eredled, 
with  long  firings  of  ground-rattans  hanging  from  it,  which,  it  is  faid,  has  the 
virtue  to  keep  him  at  a  diflance.  When  they  fee  any  figns  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  florm,  they  imagine  that  the  Devil  intends  them  a  vifit ;  upon  which 
many  fuperftitious  ceremonies  are  performed.  The  people  of  every  village 
march  round  their  own  boundaries,  and  fix  up  at  different  diflances  fmall 
flicks  fplit  at  the  top,  into  which  fplit  they  put  a  piece  of  cocoa-nut,  a 
wifp  of  tobacco,  and  the  leaf  of  a  certain  plant.  Whether  this  is  meant  as 
a  peace-offering  to  the  Devil,  or  a  fcare-crow  to  frighten  him  away,  does 
not  appear. 


When  a  man  dies,  all  his  live  flock,  cloth,  hatchets,  fifhing-Iances,  and 
in  fhort  every  moveable  thing  he  poffeffed  is  buried  with  him,  and  his  death 
is  mourned  by  the  whole  village.  In  one  view  this  is  an  excellent  cuftom, 
feeing  it  prevents  all  difputes  about  the  property  of  the  deceafed  amongft  his 
relations.  His  wife  mufl  conform  to  cuftom,  by  having  a  joint  cut  off  from 
one  of  her  fingers ;  and,  if  flie  refufes  this,  fhe  mufl  fubmit  to  have  a  deep 
notch  cut  in  one  of  the  pillars  of  her  houfe. 


I  was  once  prefent  at  the  funeral  of  an  old  woman.  When  we  went 
into  the  houfe  which  had  belonged  to  the  deceafed,  we  found  it  full  of  her 
female  relations.  Some  of  them  were  employed  in  wrapping  up  the  corpfe 
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in  leaves  and  clorh,  and  others  tearing  to  pieces  all  the  cloth  which 
had  belonged  to  her.  In  another  houfe  hard  by,  the  men  of  the  village, 
with  a  great  many  others  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  were  fitting  drink- 
ing  four  a  and  finoking  tobacco.  In  the  mean  time  two  flout  young  fel¬ 
lows  were  bufy  digging  a  grave  in  the  fand  near  the  houfe.  When  the 
women  had  done  with  the  corpfe,  they  fet  up  a  moft  hideous  howl,  upon 
which  the  people  began  to  affemble  round  the  grave,  and  four  men  went 
up  into  the  houfe  to  bring  down  the  body;  in  doing  this  they  were  much 
interrupted  by  a  young  man,  fon  to  the  deceafed,  who  endeavoured  with  all 
his  might  to  prevent  them,  but  finding  it  in  vain,  he  clung  round  the 
body,  and  was  carried  to  the  grave  along  with  it :  there,  after  a  violent 
flruggle,  he  was  turned  away,  and  conducted  back  to  the  houfe.  The  corpfe 
being  now  put  into  the  grave,  and  the  lathings,  which  bound  the  legs  and 
arms,  cut,  all  the  live  flock  which  had  been  the  property  of  the  deceafed, 
confifling  of  about  half  a  dozen  hogs,  and  as  many  fowls,  were  killed,  and 
flung  in  above  it :  a  man  then  approached  with  a  bunch  of  leaves  fluck 
upon  the  end  of  a  pole,  which  he  fwept  two  or  three  times  gently  along 
the  corpfe,  and  then  the  grave  was  filled  up.  During  the  ceremony  the 
women  continued  to  make  the  mofl  horrible  vocal  concert  imaginable  :  the 
men  faid  nothing.  A  few  days  afterwards  a  kind  of  monument  was  eredled 
over  the  grave,  with  a  pole  upon  it,  to  which  long  flrips  of  cloth  of  differ¬ 
ent  colours  were  hung. 

Polygamy  is  not  known  among  them  ;  and  their  punifhment  of  adul¬ 
tery  is  not  lefs  fevere  than  effectual.  They  cut,  from  the  man’s  offending 
member,  a  piece  of  the  forefkin  proportioned  to  the  frequent  commiffion  or 
enormity  of  the  crime. 


There 
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There  Teems  to  fubfift  among  them  a  perfed  equality.  A  few  perfons, 
from  their  age,  have  a  little  more  refped  paid  to  them  ;  but  there  is  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  authority  one  over  another.  Their  fociety  Teems  bound  rather 
by  mutual  obligations  continually  conferred  and  received  :  the  fimpleft  and 
bell  of  all  ties. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Andamans  are  faid  to  be  Cannibals .  The  people 
of  Carnicobar  have  a  tradition  among  them,  that  feveral  canoes  came  from 
Andaman  many  [years  ago,  and  that  the  crews  were  all  armed,  and  com¬ 
mitted  great  depredations,  and  killed  feveral  of  the  Nicobarians.  It  appears 
at  firft  remarkable  that  there  Ihould  be  fuch  a  wide  difference  between  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  iflands  To  near  to  one  another  $  the  Andamans 
being  favage  Cannibals ,  and  the  others  the  moft  harmlefs  inoffenfive  people 
poffible.  But  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  following  hiflorical  anecdote,  which 
I  have  been  affured  is  matter  of  fad.  Shortly  after  the  Portuguefe  had 
difcovered  the  palfage  to  India  round  the  Cage  of  Good  Hope,  one  of  their 
fhips,  on  board  of  which  were  a  number  of  Mozambique  negroes,  was  loft  on 
the  Andaman  Iflands ,  which  were  till  then  uninhabited.  The  blacks  remained 
on  the  ifland  and  fettled  there  :  the  Europeans  made  a  fmall  fliallop,  in  which 
they  failed  to  Pegu.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Nicobar  Iflands  were  peopled 
from  the  oppofite  main  and  the  coaft  of  Pegu\  in  proof  of  which  the  Nico¬ 
bar  and  Pegu  languages  are  faid,  by  thofe  acquainted  with  the  latter,  to 
have  much  refemblance. 


ON 
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THE  DESIGN  OF  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PLANTS 

OF  INDIA. 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 


THE  greateft,  if  not  the  only,  obftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  in 
thefe  provinces,  except  in  thofe  branches  of  it  which  belong  immedi¬ 
ately  to  our  feveral  profeffions,  is  our  want  of  leifure  for-  general  refearches  j 
and,  as  Archimedes,  who  was  happily  mafter  of  his  time,  had  not  /pace 
enough  to  move  the  greateft  weight  with  the  fmalleft  force,  thus  we,  who 
have  ample  fpace  for  our  inquiries,  really  want  time  for  the  purfuit  of  them* 
tc  Give  me  a  place  to  ftand  on,”  faid  the  great  mathematician, i(  and  I  will 
“  move  the  whole  earth  Give  us  time ,  we  may  fay,  for  our  inveJligations„ 
and  we  will  transfer  to  Europe  all  the  fciences ,  arts,  and  literature  of  Alia. 
lt  Not  to  have  defpaired,”  however,  was  thought  a  degree  of  merit  in  the 
Roman  General,  even  though  he  was  defeated ;  and,  having  fome  hope  that 
others  may  occafionally  find  more  leifure  than  it  will  ever,  at  leaft  in  this 
country,  be  my  lot  to  enjoy,  I  take  the  liberty  to  propofe  a  work,  from  which 
very  curious  information,  and  poflibly  very  folid  advantage,  may  be  derived. 

Some  hundreds  of  plants,  which  are  yet  imperfectly  known  to  European 
botanifts,  and  with  the  virtues  of  which  they  are  wholly  unacquainted, 
grow  wild  on  the  plains  and  in  the  forefts  of  India :  the  Amarcojh ,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  vocabulary  of  the  Sanfcrit  language,  contains  in  one  chapter  the 
names  of  about  three  hundred  medicinal  vegetables ;  the  Medim  may  com¬ 
prize 
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prize  many  more ;  and  the  Dravydbhidhana,  or  Dictionary  of  Natural  Pro¬ 
ductions,  includes,  T  believe,  a  far  greater  number ;  the  properties  of  which 
are  diftind'y  related  in  medical  trads  of  approved  authority.  Now  the  firft 
ftep,  in  compiling  a  treatife  on  the  plants  of  India ,  fhould  be  to  write  their 
true  names  in  Roman  letters,  according  to  the  moll;  accurate  orthography, 
and  in  Sanfcrit  preferably  to  any  vulgar  dialed ;  becaufe  a  learned  language 
is  fixed  in  books,  while  popular  idioms  are  in  conftant  fluduation,  and 
will  not  perhaps  be  underftood  a  century  hence  by  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
Indian  territories,  whom  future  botanills  may  confult  on  the  common  ap¬ 
pellations  of  trees  and  liowers.  The  childifh  denominations  of  plants  from 
the  perfons  who  firft  defcribed  them,  ought  wholly  to  be  rejeded  ;  for 
Champaca  and  Hinna  feem  to  me  not  only  more  elegant,  but  far  properer 
defignations  of  an  Indian  and  an  Arabian  plant,  than  MicheJia  and  Lawfonia ; 
nor  can  I  fee  without  pain,  that  the  great  Swedi/h  botanilt  confidered  it  as 
the  fupreme  and  only  reward  of  labour  in  this  part  of  natural  hiftory,  to  pre- 
ferve  a  name  by  hanging  it  on  a  bloftom,  and  that  he  declared  this  mode  of 
promoting  and  adorning  botany,  worthy  of  being  continued  with  holy  reve¬ 
rence. ,  though  fo  high  an  honour,  he  fays,  ought  to  be  conferred  with  chafe 
referve ,  and  not  prof  ituted  for  the  purpofe  of  conciliating  the  good-will ,  or  eter¬ 
nizing  the  memory  of  any  but  his  chofen  followers  ;  no ,  not  even  of  faints .  His 
lift  of  an  hundred  and  ffty  fuch  names  clearly  fiiows  that  his  excellent 
works  are  the  true  balls  of  his  juft  celebrity,  which  would  have  been 
feebly  fupported  by  the  ftalk  of  the  Linn^ea.  From  what  proper  name  the 
Plantain  is  called  Mufa ,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  feems  to  be  the  Dutch  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Arabic  word  for  that  vegetable,  and  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  have  appeared  in  his  lift,  though,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  only  rational 
name  in  the  mufter-roll.  As  to  the  fyftem  of  Linnaeus,  it  is  the  fyftem  of 
Nature,  fubordinate  indeed  to  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  natural  orders , 
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of  which  he  has  given  a  rough  {ketch*  and  which  may  hereafter,  perhaps,  be 
completed  :  but  the  diftribution  of  vegetables  into  daffies ,  according  to  the 
number,  length,  and  pofition  of  the  damens  and  pidils,  and  of  thofe  daffies 
into  kinds  and  fpecies ,  according  to  certain  marks  of  difcrimination, 
will  ever  be  found  the  cleared;  and  mod  convenient  of  methods,  and 
fhould  therefore  be  dudioudy  obferved  in  the  work  which  I  now  fugged ; 
but  1  mud  be  forgiven  if  I  propofe  to  rejedt  the  Linnean  appellations  of 
the  twenty-four  daffies ,  becaufe,  although  they  appear  to  be  Greek  (and, 
if  they  really  were  fo,  that  alone  might  be  thought  a  fufficient  objec¬ 
tion)  yet  in  truth  they  are  not  Greek,  nor  even  formed  by  analogy  to  the 
language  of  Grecians  ;  for  Polygamos ,  Monandros ,  and  the  red  of  that 
form,  are  both  mafculine  and  feminine  ;  Polyandria ,  in  the  abdradt,  never 
occurs,  and  Polyandrion  means  a  public  cemetery;  dicecea  and  dice cus  arc 
not  found  in  books  of  authority ;  nor,  if  they  were,  would  they  be  derived 
from  dis,  but  from  dia,  which  would  include  the  trioecia.  Let  me  add,  that 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  clades  are  ill  didinguifhed  by  their  appellations, 
independently  of  other  exceptions  to  them,  fince  the  real  didindfion  be¬ 
tween  them  confids  not  fo  much  in  the  number  of  their  damens  as  in  the 
place  where  they  are  inferted ;  and  that  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  are 
not  more  accurately  difcriminated  by  two  words  formed  in  defiance  of 
grammatical  analogy,  fince  there  are  but  two  powers,  or  two  diverfities  of 
length ,  in  each  of  thofe  clades.  Caly  copoly  andr  os  might,  perhaps,  not  inac¬ 
curately  denote  a  dower  of  the  twelfth  clafs ;  but  fuch  a  compound  would 
dill  favour  of  barbarifm  or  pedantry;  anu  the  bed  way  to  amend  fuch 
a  fydem  of  words  is  to  efface  it,  and  fupply  its  place  by  a  more  fimple 
nomenclature,  which  may  eadly  be  found.  Numerals  may  be  ufed  for  the 
eleven  fird  clades,  the  former  of  two  numbers  being  always  appropriated 
to  the  flamens ,  and  the  latter  to  the  fifids  :  fhort  phrafes,  as,  on  the  calyx: 
Yol.II. 
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or  calice,  in  the  receptacle ,  two  long ,  four  long,  from  one  hafe ,  from  two 
or  many  hafes ,  with  anthers  connected  on  the  piftils,  in  two  flowers,  in  two 
diflind plants,  mixed,  concealed ,  or  the  like,  will  anfwer  every  purpofe  of 
difcrimination;  but  1  do  not  offer  this  as  a  perfect  fubftitute  for  the  words 
which  I  condemn.  The  allegory  o  1  fexes  and  nuptials,  even  if  it  were 
complete,  ought,  I  think,  to  be  difcarded,  as  unbecoming  the  gravity  of 
men,  who,  while  they  fearch  for  truth,  have  no  bufinefs  to  inflame  their 
imaginations;  and,  while  they  profefs  to  give  defcriptions,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  metaphors.  Few  paflages  in  Aloifia,  the  moil  impudent  book 
ever  compofed  by  man,  are  more  wantonly  indecent  than  the  hundred-and- 
forty-fixth  number  of  the  Botanical  Philofophjy,.  and  the  broad  comment  of 
its  grave  author,  who  dares,  like  Octavius  in  his  epigram,  to  fpeak  with 
Roman  Jimplicity  ;  nor  can  the  Lhinean  defcription  of  the  Arum,  and  many 
other  plants,  be  read  in  Englifh,  without  exciting,  ideas  which  the  occaflon 
does  not  require.  Hence  it  is,  that  no  well-born  and  well-educated  wo¬ 
man  can  be  advifed  to  amufe  herfelf  with  botany,  as  it  is  now  explained, 
though  a  more  elegant  and  delightful  ftudy,  or  one  more  likely  to  aflift 
and  embellifh  other  female  accompli (laments,  could  not  poflibly  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

When  the  Sanfcrit  names  of  the  Indian  plants  have  been  corre&Iy 
•written  in  a  large  paper-book,  one  page  being  appropriated  to  each,  the 
frefh  plants  themfelves,  procured  in  their  refpe&ive  feafons,  muff  be 
concifely,  but  accurately,  duffed  and  defcrihed-,  after  which  their  feveral 
ufes  in  medicine,  diet,  or  manufafl tires,  may  be  collefted,  with  the  abid¬ 
ance  of  Hindu  phyficians,  from  the  medical  books  in  Sanfcrit,  and  their 
accounts  either  difproved  or  eftablifhed  by  repeated  experiments,  as  faff  as 
they  can  be  made  with  exa finds,  < 
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By  way  of  example,  I  annex  the  descriptions  of  five  Indian  plants,  but 
am  unable,  at  this  feafon,  to  re-examine  them,  and  wholly  defpair  of  leifure 
to  exhibit  others,  of  which  I  have  collected  the  names,  and  moft  of  which 
I  have  feen  in  bloffom. 

I.  MUCHUCUNDA. 

Twenty,  from  One  Bafe . 

Cal.  Five-parted,  thick  ;  leaflets  oblong. 

Cor.  Five  petals,  oblong. 

Stam.  From  twelve  to  fifteen,  rather  long,  fertile ;  five  Shorter,  fterile* 
In  fome  flowers,  the  unprolific  flamens  longer. 

Fiji.  Style  cylindric. 

Perlc.  A  capfule,  with  five  cells,  many-feeded. 

Seeds ,  roundifh,  compreffed,  winged. 

Leaves,  of  many  different  Shapes. 

Vfes»  The  quality  refrigerant. 

One  flower,  Sleeped  a  whole  night  in  a  glafs  of  water,  forms  a  cooling 
mucilage  of  ufe  in  virulent  gonorrhoeas.  The  Muchucunda,  called  alfo 
Pichuca,  is  exquifitely  fragrant :  its  calyx  is  covered  with  an  odoriferous 
duft ;  and  the  dried  flowers  in  fine  powder,  taken  like  Snuff,  are  *faid,  in  a 
Sanfcrit  book,  almofl  inftantaneoufly  to  remove  a  nervous  head-ach. 

Note,  This  plant  differs  a  little  from  the  Pentapetes  of  Linnaeus. 

II.  BILVA,  OR  MA'LU'RA. 

Many  on  the  Receptacle ,  and  One. 

Cal .  Four  or  five,  cleft  beneath. 
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Cor .  Four  or  five  petals  ;  moftly  reflex. 

Siam.  Forty  to  forty-eight  filaments ;  anthers  moftly  eredt. 

Fiji.  Germ  roundifh  ;  Style  fmooth,  fhort  ;  Stigma  clubbed. 

Peric .  A  fpheriodal  berry,  very  large  ;  many-feeded. 

Seeds ,  toward  the  furface,  ovate,  in  a  pellucid  mucus. 

Leaves  ternate ;  common  petiole,  long ;  leaflets,  fubovate,  obtufely 
notched,  with  fhort  petioles ;  fome  almoft  lanced. 

Stem  armed  with  (harp  thorns. 

Ufes.  The  fruit  nutritious,  warm,  cathartic;  in  tafte,  delicious;  in 
fragrance,  exquifite :  its  aperient  and  deterfive  quality,  and  its  efficacy 
in  removing  habitual  coftivenefs,  have  been  proved  by  conftant  experience* 
The  mucus  of  the  feed  is,  for  fome  purpofes,  a  very  good  cement. 

Note.  This  fruit  is  called  Srip'hala ,  becaufe  it  fprang,  fay  the  Indian 
poets,  from  the  milk  of  Sri,  the  goddefs  of  abundance,  who  bellowed  it 
on  mankind  at  the  requeft  of  Iswara,  whence  he  alone  wears  a  chaplet  of 
Bilva  flowers  ;  to  him  only  the  Hindus  offer  them  ;  and,  when  they  fee  any 
of  them  fallen  on  the  ground,  they  take  them  up  with  reverence,  and  carry 
them  to  his  temple.  From  the  firft  bloflbm  of  this  plant,  that  I  could 
jnfpe&,  1  had  imagined  that  it  belonged  to  the  fame  clafs  with  the  Durio% 
becaufe  tlie  filaments  appeared  to  be  diftributed  in  five  fets ;  but  in  all  that 
I  have  fmce  examined,  they  are  perfeftly  diftinft. 

III.  SRINGAT  AC  A. 

Four  and  One . 

Cal.  Four  cleft,  with  a  long  peduncle  above. 

Cor.  Four  petals. 
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Stam.  Anthers  kidney- fhaped, 

Fiji.  Germ  roundilh  ;  Style  long  as  the  filaments  ;  Stigma  clubbed. 

Seed,  a  nut  with  four  oppofite  angles  (two  of  them  Jharp  thorns)  formed 
by  the  Calyx. 

Leaves.  Thofe  which  float  on  the  water  are  rhomboidal ;  the  two  upper 
fides  unequally  notched  ;  the  two  lower,  right  lines.  Their  petioles  buoyed 
up  by  fpindle- fhaped  fpongy  fubftances,  not  bladders. 

Root ,  knotty,  like  coral. 

JJfes.  The  frefh  kernel,  in  fweetnefs  and  delicacy,  equals  that  of  the 
filbert,  A  mucus,  fecreted  by  minute  glands,  covers  the  wet  leaves,  which 
are  confidered  as  cooling. 

Riots.  It  feems  to  be  the  floating  Trapa  of  Linnaeus. 

IV.  PUTI  CARAJA. 

Ten  and  One. 

Cal.  Five-cleft. 

Cor.  Five  equal  petals. 

Peric.  A  thorny  legumen  two  feeds. 

Leaves  oval,  pinnated. 

Stem.  Armed. 

Ufes.  The  feeds  are  very  bitter,  and,  perhaps  tonic  ;  fince  one  of  them, 
bruifed  and  given  in  two  dofes,  will,  as  the  Hindus  aflert,  cure  an  intermit¬ 
tent  fever. 

V.  MADHUCA.  (See  Vol.  Lpage  300.) 

Many ,  not  on  the  Receptacle,  and  One. 


Cor . 


Col.  Perianth  four  or  five-leaved. 
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Cor.  One-petaled.  Tube  inflated,  flefhy.  Border  nine,  or  ten,  parted. 

StavL  Anthers  -from  twelve  to  twenty-eight,  ereCt,  acute,  fubviilous. 

m  Germ  roundifh ;  Style  long,  awl-fhaped. 

Peric.  A  drupe ,  with  two  or  three  nuts  ? 

Leaves  oval,  fomewhat  pointed. 

Ufes.  The  tubes  efculent,  nutritious  ;  yielding,  by  diflillation,  an  ine¬ 
briating  fpirit,  which,  if  the  fale  of  it  were  duly  reftrained  by  law,  might 
be  applied  to  good  purpofes.  A  ufeful  oil  is  expreffed  from  the  feed. 

Note.  It  refembles  the  Baffin  of  Koenig. 

Such  would  be  the  method  of  the  work  which  I  recommend ;  but  even 
the  fpecimen  which  1  exhibit,  might,  in  fkilful  hands,  have  been  more 
accurate.  Engravings  of  the  plants  may  be  annexed ;  but  I  have  more  than 
once  experienced,  that  the  belt  anatomical  and  botanical  prints  give  a 
very  inadequate,  and  fometimes  a  very  falfe,  notion  of  the  obje&s  which 
they  Were  intended  to  reprefent.  As  we  learn  a  new  language,  by  reading 
approved  competitions  in  it  with  the  aid  of  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary, 
fo  we  can  only  ftudy  with  effect  the  natural  hiftory  of  vegetables  by  analyf- 
ing  the  plants  themfelves  with  the  Philofophia  Botanica,  which  is  the 
Grammar ,  and  the  Genera  et  Species  Plant  arum,  which  may  be  confidered 
as  the  Dictionary  of  that  beautiful  language  in  which  Nature  would  teach 
us  what  plants  we  mull  avoid  as  noxious,  and  what  we  mull  cultivate  as 
falutary,  for  that  the  qualities  of  plants  are  in  fome  degree  connected  with 
the  natural  orders  and  clajjes  of  them,  a  number  of  inftances  would  abun¬ 
dantly  prove. 
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ON  THE  DISSECTION  OF  THE  PANGOLIN. 

IN  A  LETTER  TO  GENERAL  CARNAC, 

FROM  ADAM  BURT ,  ESQ . 


COMMUNICATED  BY  THE  GENERAL.. 

Sir, 

JN  compliance  with  your  defire,  I  moft  willingly  do  myfelf  the  honour  to* 
prefent  to  you  my  obfervations  and  reflections  on  the  difle&ion  of  one  of 
thofe  animals,  of  which  we  have  a  print,  with  a.  very  fhort  account,,  in  the 
First  VoL.of  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  The  ani¬ 
mal  from  which  that  likenefs  has  been  taken,  was  fent  by  Mr.  Leslie,  from 
Chitra ,  to  the  Prefident  Sir  William  Jones..  It  is  diftinguifhed  in  the 
Transactions  by  a  name  which  Ido  not  at  prefent  remember;  but  pro¬ 
bably  the  animal  is  of  the  fame  genus  with  the  Manis ,  as  defcribed  in  the 
former  edition  of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  or,  perhaps,  not  differ., 
ent  from  the  Pangolin  of  Buffo n. 

The  reprefentation  of  this  animal  in  the  Memotrs  of  the  Asiatic  So¬ 
ciety,  makes  it  unneceflary  for  me  to  enter  into  any  general  defcriptiom 
of  its  external  figure  and  appearance.  There  are  on  each  foot  five  claws,  of 
which  the  outer  and  inner  are  fmall  when  compared  with  the  other  three.. 
There  are  no  diftinCt  toes  ;  but  each  nail  is  moveable  by  a  joint  at  its  root. 
This  creature  is  extremely  inoffenfive.  It  has  no  teeth  y  and  its  feet  are  un¬ 
able  to  grafp.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that  Nature,  having  furnifhed  it  with 
a  coat  of  mail  for  its  protection,  has,  with  fome  regard  to  juftice,, denied  it 
the  powers  of  acting  with  hoflility  againft  its  fellow-creatures.  The  nails  are 
well  adapted  for  digging  in  the  ground ;  and  the  animal  is  fo  dexterous  in 
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eluding  its  enemies  by  concealing  itfelf  in  holes  and  among  rocks,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  procure  one. 

The  upper  jaw  is  covered  with  a  crofs  cartilaginous  ridge,  which  though 
apparently  not  at  all  fuited  to  any  purpofes  ofmaflicafion,  may,  by  encreafing 
the  furface  of  the  palate,  extend  the  fenfe  of  tafle.  The  oefophagus  admitted 
my  forefinger  with  eafe.  The  tongue,  at  the  bottom  of  the  mouth,  is  nearly 
about  the  fize  of  the  little  finger,  from  whence  it  tapers  to  a  point.  The 
animal  at  pleafure  protrudes  this  member  a  great  way  from  the  mouth.  The 
tongue  arifes  from  the  enfiform  cartilage  and  the  contiguous  mufcles  of  the 
belly,  and  paffes  in  form  of  a  round  diflinft  mufcle  from  over  the  flomach, 
through  the  thorax,  immediately  under  the  fternum,  and  interior  to  the 
windpipe  in  the  throat.  When  di  fie  died  out,  the  tongue  could  be  eafily 
elongated  fo  as  to  reach  more  than  the  length  of  the  animal,  exclufive  of  its 
tail.  There  is  a  duller  of  falivary  glands  feated  around  the  tongue,  as  it 
enters  the  mouth.  Thefe  will  neceflarily  be  comprefled  by  the  adlion  of 
the  tongue,  fo  as  occafionally  to  fupply  a  plentiful  flow  of  their  fecretion. 

The  flomach  is  cartilaginous,  and  analogous  to  that  of  the  gallinaceous 
tribe  of  birds.  It  was  filled  with  fmall  Hones  and  gravel,  which  in  this  part 
of  the  country  are  almoft  univerfally  calcareous.  The  inner  furface  of  the 
flomach  was  rough  to  the  feel,  and  formed  into  folds,  the  interfaces  of 
which  were  filled  with  a  frothy  fecretion.  The  guts  were  filled  with  a  fandy 
pulp,  in  which,  however,  were  interfperfed  a  few  diflindl  fmall  Hones.  No 
veHiges  of  any  animal  or  vegetable  food  could  be  traced  in  the  whole  primce 
vice.  The  gall-bladder  was  diHended,  with  a  fluid  refembling  in  colour  and 
confiflence  the  dregs  of  beer. 
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The  fubjeCt  was  a  female:  its  dugs  were  two,  feated  on  the  bread:. 
The  uterus  and  organs  of  generation  were  evidently  thofe  of  a  viviparous 
animal. 

Forcibly  ftruck  with  the  phenomena  which  this  quadruped  exhibited, 
my  imagination  at  once  overleaped  the  boundaries  by  which  Science  endea¬ 
vours  to  circumfcribe  the  productions  and  the  ways  of  Nature ;  and,  believ¬ 
ing  with  Buffon,  que  tout  ce  qui  peut  etre  ejl ,  I  did  not  hefitate  to  con¬ 
jecture  that  this  animal  might  poffibly  derive  its  nourilhment  from  mine¬ 
ral  fubftances.  This  idea  I  accordingly  hazarded  in  an  addrefs  to  Colonel 
Kyd.  The  fpirit  of  inquiry  natural  to  that  gentleman,  could  be  ill  fatisfied 
by  ideas  thrown  out  apparently  at  random ;  and  he  foon  called  on  me  to 
explain  my  opinion  and  its  foundation. 

Though  we  have  perhaps  no  clear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  vege¬ 
tables  extrad  their  nourifhment  from  earth,  yet  the  faCt  being  fo,  it  may 
not  be  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  fome  animal  may  derive  nutriment  by 
a  procefs  fome  what  fimilar.  It  appears  to  me,  that  faCts  produced  by 
Spallanzani  direCtly  invalidate  the  experiments,  from  which  he  has 
drawn  the  inference,  that  fowls  fwallow  ftones  merely  from  ftupidity ;  and 
that  fuch  fubftances  are  altogether  unneceflary  to  thofe  animals.  He  reared 
fowls,  without  permitting  them  ever  to  fwallow  fand  or  ftones }  but  he 

;  :7 

alfo  eftablilhed  the  faCt,  that  carnivorous  animals  may  became  frugi-' 
vorous ;  and  herbivorous  animals  may  come  to  live  on  flefh.  A  wood- 
pidgeon  he  brought  to  thrive  on  putrid  meat.  The  experiment  on  fowls, 
then,  only  corroborates  the  proof,  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  by  habits 
to  alter  the  natural  conflitution  of  animals.  Again,  that  eminent  inveftiga- 
tor  of  truth  found,  that  fowls  died  when  fed  on  ftones  alone  ;  but  furely 
Vol.  II.  Y  y  that 
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that  fadt  is  far  Abort  of  proving  that  fuch  fubflances  are  not  agreeable  to  the 
original  purpofes  of  nature  in  the  digeftive  procefs  of  thefe  animals.  When 
other  fubflances  fhall  have  been  detedled  in  the  flomach  of  this  animal, 
my  inference,  from  what  I  have  feen,  muft  neceflarily  fall  to  the  ground. 
But  if,  like  other  animals  with  mufcular  and  cartilaginous  ftomachs,  this 
fingular  quadruped  confumes  grain,  it  muff  be  furprizing  that  no  veftige  of 
fuch  food  was  found  prefent  in  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  fince  in 
that  thinly  inhabited  country  the  wild  animals  are  free  to  feed  without 
intrulion  from  man.  Nor  can  it  be  inferred  from  the  ftrudture  of  the 
flomach,  that  this  animal  lives  on  ants  or  on  infedls.  Animals  devoured  as 
food,  though  of  confiderable  fize  and  folidity,  with  a  proportionally  fmall 
extent  of  furface  to  be  adled  on  by  the  gaftric  juice  and  the  adlion  of  the 
flomach,  are  readily  diffolved  and  digelled  by  animals  pofleffing  not  a  carti¬ 
laginous,  but  a  membranaceous  flomach }  as  for  inflance,  a  frog  in  that  of  a 
fnake. 


In  the  flomach  many  minerals  are  foluble,  and  the  molt  adtive  things  which 
we  can  fwallow.  Calcareous  fubflances  are  readily  adted  on.  Dr.  Priestly 
has  afked,  “  May  not  phlogiflic  matter  be  the  mofl  effential  part  of  the 
“  food  and  fupport  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  bodies  ?”  I  confefs,  that 
Dr.  Priestly’s  finding  caufe  to  propofe  the  queftion,  inclines  me  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  affirmative  to  it  may  be  true.  Earth  feems  to  be  the  bafis  of 
all  animal  matter.  The  growth  of  the  bones  muft  be  attended  with  a  con- 
ftant  fupply  5  and  in  the  human  fpecies  there  is  a  copious  difchargeof  calcare¬ 
ous  matter  thrown  out  by  the  kidneys  and  falivary  glands.  May  not  the 
quadruped  in  queftion  derive  phlogifton  from  earth  ?  fait  from  mineral  fub¬ 
ftances  ?  And,  as  it  is  not  deprived  of  the  power  of  drinking  water,  what 
elfe  is  neceflary  to  the  fubfiftence  of  his  corporeal  machine  ? 
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Considering  the  fcaly  covering  of  this  animal,  we  may  conceive  that 
it  may  be  at  leaft  neceflary  for  its  exiftence,  on  that  account,  to  imbibe  a 
greater  proportion  of  earth  than  is  neceflary  to  other  animals.  It  may 
deferve  confederation,  that  birds  are  covered  with  feathers,  which  in  their 
conftituent  principles  approach  to  the  nature  of  horn  and  bone.  Of  thefe 
animals  the  gallinaceous  tribe  fwallow  Hones;  and  the  carnivorous  take 
in  the  feathers  and  bones  of  their  prey  :  the  latter  article  is  known  to  be 
foluble  in  the  membranaceous  ftomachs;  and  hence  is  a  copious  fupply  of 
the  earthy  principles.  In  truth,  I  do  not  know  that  any  thing  is  foluble  in 
the  ftomach  of  animals  which  may  not  be  thence  abforbed  into  their  circu¬ 
lating  fyftem;  and  nothing  can  be  fo  abforbed  without  affe&ing  the  whole 
conftitution. 

What  I  have  here  ftated  is  all  that  I  could  advance  to  the  Colonel ;  but 
my  opinion  has  been  fince  not  a  little  confirmed  by  obferving  the  report 
of  experiments  by  M.  Bruquatelli  of  Pavia,  on  the  authority  of 
M.  Crell  ;  by  which  we  learn,  that  fome  birds  have  fo  great  a  diflolvent 
power  in  the  gaftric  juice  as  to  diflolve  in  their  ftomachs  flints,  rock-cryftal, 
calcareous  ftones,  and  (hells. 

I  beg  only  farther  to  obferve,  that  fome  things  in  Buffon’s  defcription 
of  the  Pangolin,  not  apparently  quite  applicable  to  this  animal,  might  have 
been  owing  to  his  defcription  being  only  from  the  view  of  a  dried  prepara¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  organs  of  generation  would  be  obliterated  and  the  dugs 
Ihrivelled  away  foas  to  be  imperceptible,  elfe  that  elegant  philofopher  could 
not  have  aflerted  that,  “  tons  Ies  animaux  quadrupedes,  qui  font  converts 
<(  d’ecailles,  font  oviparesP 

Y  y  2 
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Excuse  my  prolixity,  which  is  only  in  me  the  neceflary  attendant  of  my 
fuperficial  knowledge  of  things.  In  ingenuoufnefs,  however,  1  hope  that 
I  am  not  inferior  to  any  man  :  and  I  am  proud  to  fubfcribe  myfelf. 

Sir, 

Y  our  moft  obedient  humble  fervant, 

G  v  a  ,  September  14,  1789, 


Adam  Burt. 


A  LETTER  FROM  DOCTOR  ANDERSON 
TO  SIR  WILLIAM  JONES. 


Dear  Sir, 

The  male  Lac  infedt  having  hitherto  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  natural*- 
ills,  I  fend  the  enclofed  defcription,  made  by  Mr.  William  Rox¬ 
burgh,  Surgeon  on  this  eftablilhment,  and  Botanift  to  the  Honourable 
Company,  in  hopes  you  will  give  it  a  place  in  the  publication  of  your  So¬ 
ciety,  as  Mr.  Roxburgh’s  difcovery  will  bring  Lac  a  genus  into  the  clafs 
Hemiptera  ofLiNNiEUs. 

I  am,  with  efteem. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  fervant. 


James  Anderson* 


Fort  Si,  George ,  January  2,  1790, 
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ON  THE  LA'CSHA',  OR  LAC  INSECT  ** 


BY  MR.  W.  ROXBURGH. 


gOME  pieces  of  very  frefli  -  looking  lac,  adhering  to  fmall  branches 
of  rnimofa  cinerea,  were  brought  me  from  the  mountains  on  the 
20th  of  lad  month.  I  kept  them  carefully  ;  and  to-day,  the  4th  of  Decem¬ 
ber ,  fourteen  days  from  the  time  they  came  from  the  hills,  myriads  of 
exceedingly  minute  animals  were  obferved  creeping  about  the  lac  and  branches 
it  adhered  to,  and  more  dill  ifluing  from  fmall  holes  over  the  furface 
of  the  cells.  Other  fmall  and  perforated  excrefcences  were  obferved  with  a 
glafs  amongd  the  perforations  from  which  the  minute  infedts  iflued,  regu¬ 
larly  two  to  each  hole,  and  crowned  with  fome  very  fine  white  hairs* 
When  the  hairs  were  rubbed  off,  two  white  fpots  appeared.  The  animals, 
when  fingle,  ran  about  pretty  brifkly;  but  in  general  they  were  fo  numer¬ 
ous  as  to  be  crowded  over  one  another.  The  body  is  oblong,  tapering  mod 
towards  the  tail,  below  plain,  above  convex,  with  a  double,  or  flat 
margin;  laterally  on  the  back  part  of  the  thorax  are  two  fmall  tubercles, 
which  may  be  the  eyes :  the  body  behind  the  thorax  is  eroded  with  twelve 
rings:  legs  fix :  feelers  (antennas)  half  the  length  of  the  body,  jointed, 
hairy,  each  ending  in  two  hairs  as  long  as  theantennse:  rump,  a  white  point. 


*  See  the  Plate,  Fig.  I.  The  female  infeft  in  its  larva  ftate..  2..  The  egg,  which  pro. 
daces  the  male.  3.  The  male  infeeft.  4*.  The  head  with  jointed  antenua?.  5.  The  wings 
on  one  tide.  The  preceding  figures  are  much  magnified,  but  in  juft  proportion.  6,  A  piece 
of  Lac ,  of  its  natural  fize.  7.  The  infid'e  of  the  external  coat  of  the  cell's.  8..  One  of  the 
utriculi.  The  two  laft  figures  are  a  little  magnified^ 
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between  two  terminal  hairs,  which  are  as  long  as  the  body  of  the  animal. 
The  mouth  I  could  not  fee.  On  opening  the  cells,  the  fubftance  that  they 
tvere  formed  of  cannot  be  better  defcribed,  with  refped  to  appearance, 
than  by  faying  it  is  like  the  tranfparent  amber  that  beads  are  made  of:  the 
external  covering  of  the  cells  may  be  about  half  a  line  thick,  is  remarkably 
ftrong,  and  able  to  refill  injuries  :  the  partitions  are  much  thinner  :  the  cells 
are  in  general  irregular  fquares,  pentagons  and  hexagons,  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  \  deep :  they  have  no  communication  with 
each  other :  all  thofe  I  opened  during  the  time  the  animals  were  iffuing, 
contained  in  one  half  a  fmall  bag  filled  with  a  thick  red  jelly-like  liquor, 
replete  with  what  I  take  to  be  eggs ,  thefe  bags,  or  utriculi ,  adhere  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cells,  and  have  each  two  necks,  which  pafs  through  perfora¬ 
tions  in  the  external  coat  of  the  cells,  forming  the  fore-mentioned  excref- 
cences,  and  ending  in  fome  very  fine  hairs.  The  other  half  of  the  cells  have 
a  diftind  opening,  and  contain  a  white  fubftance,  like  fome  few  filaments  of 
cotton  rolled  together,  and  numbers  of  the  infeds  themfelves  ready  to  make 
their  exit.  Several  of  the  fame  infeds  I  obferved  to  have  drawn  up  their 
legs,  and  to  lie  flat:  they  did  not  move  on  being  touched,  nor  did  they  fhow 
any  figns  of  life  with  the  greatefl  irritation. 

December  5.  The  fame  minute  hexapedes  continue  iffuing  from  their  cells 
in  numbers ;  they  are  more  lively,  of  a  deepened  red  colour,  and  fewer  of  the 
motionlefs  fort.  T o-day  I  faw  the  mouth  :  it  is  a  flattened  point  about  the 
middle  of  the  breaft,  which  the  little  animal  projects  on  being  eompreffed. 

December  6.  The  male  infeds  I  have  found  to-day :  a  few  of  them  are 
conflantly  running  among  the  females  moft  adively :  as  yet  they  are  fcarce 
more,  I  imagine,  than  one  to  5000  females,  but  twice  their  flze.  The 
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head  is  obtufe;  eyes  black,  very  large ;  antennse  clavated,  feathered,  about 
f  the  length  of  the  body :  below  the  middle  an  articulation,  fuch  as  thofe 
in  the  legs:  colour  between  the  eyes  a  beautiful  fliining  green :  neck  very 
fhort :  body  oval,  brown  :  abdomen  oblong,  the  length  of  body  and  head : 
legs  fix:  wings  membranaceous,  four,  longer  than  the  body,  fixed  to  the 
fides  of  the  thorax,  narrow  at  their  infertions,  growing  broader  for  f  of  their 
length,  then  rounded  :  the  anterior  pair  is  twice  the  fize  of  the  pofterior :  a 
firong  fibre  runs  along  their  anterior  margins :  they  lie  fiat,  like  the  wings 
of  a  common  fly,  when  it  walks  or  refts :  no  hairs  from  the  rump ;  it 
fprings  mofi  actively  to  a  confiderable  diftance  on  being  touched  :  mouth  in 
the  under  part  of  the  head  :  maxilla  tranfverfe.  To-day  the  female  infedts 
continue  ifluing  in  great  numbers,  and  move  about  as  on  the  4th. 

December  7.  The  fmall  red  infedts  fiill  more  numerous,  and  move  about 
as  before  :  winged  infedts,  fiill  very  few,  continue  adtive.  There  have  been 
frefii  leaves  and  bits  of  the  branches  of  both  mimofa  cinerea  and  corinda  put 
into  the  wide-mouthed  bottle  with  them  :  they  walk  over  them  indifferently, 
without  fhowing  any  preference,  nor  inclination  to  work  nor  copulate.  I 
opened  a  cell  whence  I  thought  the  winged  flies  had  come,  and  found  feve- 
ral,  eight  or  ten,  more  in  it,  ftruggling  to  fhake  off  their  incumbrances : 
they  were  in  one  of  thofe  utriculi  mentioned  on  the  4th,  which  ends  in  two 
mouths,  (hut  up  with  fine  white  hairs,  but  one  of  them  was  open  for  the 
exit  of  the  flies ;  the  other  would  no  doubt  have  opened  in  due  time.  This 
utriculus  I  found  now  perfedtly  dry,  and  divided  into  cells  by  exceeding 
thin  partitions.  1  imagine,  before  any  of  the  flies  made  their  efcape,  it 
might  have  contained  about  twenty.  In  thefe  minute  cells  with  the  living 
flies,  or  whence  they  had  made  their  efcape,  were  fmall  dry  dark  coloured 
comprefled  grains ;  which  may  be  the  dried  excrements  of  the  flies. 
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NOTE  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  Hindus  have  fix  names  for  Lac  j  but  they  generally  call  it  Ldcjha , 
from  the  multitude  of  fmall  infers,  who,  as  they  believe,  difcharge  it  from 
their  ftoinachs,  and  at  length  deftroy  the  tree  on  which  they  form  their  co¬ 
lonies.  A  fine  Pippala,  near  Crijhnanagar 3  is  now  almoft  wholly  deftroyed 
by  them. 
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THE  SEVENTH 

ANNIVERSARY  DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED  25  FEBRUARY,  I79O. 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Gentlemen, 

^LTHOU  GH  we  are  at  this  moment  conflderably  nearer  to  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  China  than  to  the  fartheft  limit  of  the  Britijh  dominions  in 
ETindu/tan ,  yet  the  firft  ftep  that  we  (hall  take  in  the  philofophical  journey, 
which  I  propofe  for  your  entertainment  at  the  prefent  meeting,  will  carry 
us  to  the  utmoft  verge  of  the  habitable  globe  known  to  the  bed  geographers 
of  old  Greece  and  Egypt ;  beyond  the  boundary  of  whofe  knowledge  we 
(hall  difcern  from  the  heights  of  the  northern  mountains  an  empire  nearly 
equal  in  furface  to  a  fquare  of  fifteen  degrees ;  an  empire,  of  which  I  do 
not  mean  to  aflign  the  precife  limits,  but  which  we  may  confider,  for  the 
purpofe  of  this  diflertation,  as  embraced  on  two  fides  by  Tartary  and  India , 
while  the  ocean  feparates  its  other  fides  from  various  jdjiatic  ifles  of  great 
importance  in  the  commercial  fyftem  of  Europe.  Annexed  to  that  immenfe 
track  of  land  is  the  peninfula  of  Corea ,  which  a  vaft  oval  bafon  divides  from 
Kifon ,  or  Japan,  a  celebrated  and  imperial  ifland,  bearing  in  arts  and  in 
arms  in  advantage  of  fituation,  but  not  in  felicity  of  government — a  pre¬ 
eminence  among  eaflern  kingdoms,  analogous  to  that  of  Britain  among  the 
nations  of  the  weft.  So  many  climates  are  included  in  fo  prodigious  an  area, 
that,  while  the  principal  emporium  of  China  lies  nearly  under  the  tropic,  its 
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metropolis  enjoys  the  temperature  of  Samarkand ;  fuch  too  is  the  diverfity 
of  foil  in  its  fifteen  provinces,  that,  while  fome  of  them  are  exquifitely  fer¬ 
tile,  richly  cultivated,  and  extremely  populous,  others  are  barren  and  rocky, 
dry  and  unfruitful,  with  plains  as  wild  or  mountains  as  rugged  as  any  in  Scy  • 
thia,  and  thofe  either  wholly  deferred,  or  peopled  by  favage  hordes,  who,  if 
they  be  not  flill  independent,  have  been  very  lately  fubdued  by  the  perfidy, 
rather  than  the  valour,  of  a  monarch,  who  has  perpetuated  his  own  breach 
of  faith  in  a  Chinefe  poem,  of  which  I  have  feen  a  tranflation. 

The  word  China ,  concerning  which  I  fhall  offer  fome  new  remarks,  is 
well  known  to  the  people  whom  we  call  the  Chinefe ;  but  they  never  apply 
it  (I  fpeak  of  the  learned  among  them)  to  themfelves  or  to  their  country. 
Themfelves,  according  to  Father  Visdelou,  they  deferibe  as  the  people  of 
Han,  or  of  fome  other  illuflrious  family,  by  the  memory  of  whofe  actions 
they  flatter  their  national  pride ;  and  their  country  they  call  Chum-cue ,  or 
the  Central  Kingdom ,  reprefenting  it  in  their  fymbolical  chara&ers  by  a 
parallelogram  exactly  biffedled  j  at  other  times  they  diftinguifh  it  by  the 
words  Tien-hid,  or  JVhat  is  under  Heaven,  meaning  all  that  is  valuable  on 
earth.  Since  they  never  name  themfelves  with  moderation,  they  would 
have  no  right  to  complain,  if  they  knew  that  European  authors  have  ever 
fpoken  of  them  in  the  extremes  of  applaufe  or  of  cenfure.  By  fome  they 
have  been  extolled  as  the  oldeft  and  the  wifeft,  as  the  moft  learned  and 
mofl  ingenious  of  nations ;  whilft  others  have  derided  their  pretenflons 
to  antiquity,  condemned  their  government  as  abominable,  and  arraigned 
their  manners  as  inhuman,  without  allowing  them  an  element  of  fcience, 
or  a  fingle  art,  for  which  they  have  not  been  indebted  to  fome  more  ancient 
and  more  civilized  race  of  men.  Fhe  truth  perhaps  lies,  where  we  ufually 
find  it,  between  the  extremes  5  but  it  is  not  my  defign  to  accufe  or  to  defend 
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the  Chinese,  to  deprefs  or  to  aggrandize  them  :  I  (hall  confine  myfelf  to  the 
difcuflion  of  a  queftion  connetfled  with  my  former  difcourfes,  and  far 
lefs  eafy  to  be  folved  than  any  hitherto  dated.  tc  Whence  came  the  fingu- 
“  lar  people  who  long  had  governed  China  before  they  were  conquered 
“  by  the  Tartars?”  On  this  problem,  the  folution  of  which  has  no  con¬ 
cern,  indeed,  with  our  political  or  commercial  interefts,  but  a  very  mate¬ 
rial  connection,  if  I  miflake  not,  with  interefts  of  a  higher  nature,  four 
opinions  have  been  advanced  ;  and  all  rather  peremptorily  afterted  than  fup- 
ported  by  argument  and  evidence.  By  a  few  writers  it  has  been  urged, 
that  the  Chinefe  are  an  original  race,  who  have  dwelt  for  ages,  if  not 
from  eternity,  in  the  land  which  they  now  poflefs  :  by  others,  and  chiefly 
by  the  miflionaries,  it  is  infifted  that  they  fprang  from  the  fame  flock 
with  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs  :  a  third  aflfertion  is  that  of  the  Arabs  them- 
felves,  and  of  M.  Pauw,  who  hold  it  indubitable  that  they  were  ori¬ 
ginally  Tartars ,  defcending  in  wild  clans  from  the  deeps  of  Jmaus :  and 
a  fourth,  at  lead  as  dogmatically  pronounced  as  any  of  the  preceding,  is 
that  of  the  Brahmens ,  who  decide,  without  allowing  any  appeal  from  their 
decifion,  that  the  Chinas  (for  fo  they  are  named  in  Sanfcrit)  were  Hindus 
of  the  CJhatriya ,  or  military  clafs,  who,  abandoning  the  privileges  of 
their  tribe,  rambled  in  different  bodies  to  the  north-ead  of  Bengal ;  and 
forgetting  by  degrees  the  rites  and  religion  of  their  ancedors,  edabliftied 
feparate  principalities,  which  were  afterwards  united  in  the  plains  and 
valleys  which  are  now  poflefled  by  them.  If  any  one  of  the  three  lad  opi¬ 
nions  be  juft,  the  firft  of  them  mud  neceflarily  be  relinquifhed  ;  but  of 
thofe  three,  the  firft  cannot  poflibly  be  fuftained ;  becaufe  it  reds  on  no 
firmer  fupport  than  a  foolifh  remark,  whether  true  or  falfe,  that  Sem  in 
Chinefe  means  life  and  procreation',  and  becaufe  a  tea-plant  is  not  more  dif¬ 
ferent  from  a  palm  than  a  Chinefe  from  an  Arab.  They  are  men,  indeed,  as 
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the  tea  and  the  palm  are  vegetables;  but  human  fagacity  could  not,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  difcover  any  other  trace  of  refemblance  between  them.  One  of  the 
Arabs,  indeed,  an  account  of  whole  voyage  to  India  and  China  has  been 
tranflated  by  Ren au dot,  thought  the  Chinefe  not  only  handfomer  (accord¬ 
ing  to  his  ideas  of  beauty)  than  the  Hindus ,  but  even  more  like  his  own 
countrymen  in  features,  habiliments,  carriage,  manners,  and  ceremonies  m9 
and  this  may  be  true,  without  proving  an  adlual  refemblance  between  the 
Chinefe  and  Arabs ,  except  in  drefs  and  complexion.  The  next  opinion  is 
more  connedted  with  that  of  the  Brahmens  than  M.  Pauw  probably  ima¬ 
gined;  for  though  he  tells  us  exprefsly,  that  by  Scythians  he  meant  the  Turks 
or  Tartars ;  yet  the  dragon  on  the  ftandard,  and  fome  other  peculiarities, 
from  which  he  would  infer  a  clear  affinity  between  the  old  Tartars  and  the 
Chinefe ,  belonged  indubitably  to  thofe  Scythians  who  are  known  to  have 
been  Goths ;  and  the  Goths  had  manifeftly  a  common  lineage  with  the  Hin¬ 
dus ,  if  his  own  argument,  in  the  preface  to  his  Refearches  on  the  Similarity 
of  Language  be,  as  all  men  agree  that  it  is,  irrefragable.  That  the  Chinefe 
were  anciently  of  a  Tartarian  flock,  is  a  propofition  which  I  cannot  otherwife 
difprove  for  the  prefent,  than  by  infilling  on  the  total  diffimilarity  of  the  two 
races  in  manners  and  arts,  particularly  in  the  fine  arts  of  imagination,  which 
the  Tartars,  by  their  own  account,  never  cultivated  ;  but,  if  we  fhow  flrong 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  firft  Chinefe  were  actually  of  an  Indian  race, 
it  will  follow  that  M.  Pauw  and  the  Arabs  are  miflaken.  It  is  to  the  dif- 
cufiion  of  this  new  and,  in  my  opinion,  very  interefling  point,  that  I  fhall 
confine  the  remainder  of  my  difcourfe. 

In  the  Sanfcrit  Inflitu'es  of  Civil  and  Religious  Duties,  revealed,  as  the 
Hindus  believe,  by  Menu,  the  fo n  of  Brahma',  we  find  the  following 
curious  paffage  :  “  Many  families  of  the  military  clafs,  having  gradually 
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Cl  abandoned  the  ordinances  of  the  Veda  and  the  company  of  Brahmens, 
t(  lived  in  a  llate  of  degradation ;  as  the  people  of  Pundraca  and  Odra, 
“  thofe  oi  Dravira  and  Camhoja ,  the  Yavanas  and  Sacas ,  the  Pa  rad  as  and 
“  Pahlavas ,  the  Chinas,  and  fome  odier  nations.”  A  full  comment  on  this 
text  would  here  be  fuperfluous ;  but,  fince  the  teftimony  of  the  Indian  author, 
who,  though  certainly  not  a  divine  perfonage,  was  as  certainly  a  very  ancient 
lawyer,  moralift,  and  hiftorian,  is  direft  and  pofitive,  difinterefted  and  un- 
fufpefted,  it  would,  I  think,  decide  the  queftion  before  us,  if  we  could  be 
fure  that  the  word  China  fignified  a  Chinefe ,  as  all  the  Pandits ,  whom  I 
have  feparately  confulted,  aflert  with  one  voice.  They  allure  me,  that  the 
Chinas  of  Menu  fettled  in  a  fine  country  to  the  north-eafl  of  Ganr,  and  to 
the  eaft  of  Camarup  and  Nepal ;  that  they  have  long  been  and  ft  ill  are 
famed  as  ingenious  artificers  ;  and  that  they  had  themfelves  feen  old  Chinefe 
idols,  which  bore  a  manifeft  relation  to  the  primitive  religion  of  India  be¬ 
fore  Buddha’s  appearance  in  it.  A  well-informed  Pandit  fhowed  me  a 
Sanfcrit  book  in  Cajhmirian  letters,  which,  he  faid,  was  revealed  by  Siva 
himfelf,  and  entitled  Saflfangama.  He  read  to  me  a  whole  chapter  of  it  on 
the  heterodox  opinions  of  the  Chinas ,  who  were  divided,  fays  the  author, 
into  near  two  hundred  clans.  I  then  laid  before  him  a  map  of  AJia ;  and, 
when  I  pointed  to  Cajhmir ,  his  own  country,  he  inftantly  placed  his  finger 
on  the  north-weftern  provinces  of  China ,  where  the  Chinas ,  he  faid,  firft 
eftablifhed  themfelves;  but  he  added,  that  Maha  china,  which  was  alfo  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  book,  extended  to  the  eaftern  and  fouthern  oceans.  I  believe, 
neverthelefs,  that  the  Chinefe  empire,  as  we  now  call  it,  was  not  formed 
when  the  laws  of  Menu  were  col  left  ed ;  and  for  this  belief,  fo  repugnant 
to  the  general  opinion,  I  am  bound  to  offer  my  recfons.  If  the  outline  of 
hiftory  and  chronology  for  the  laft  two  thoufand  years  be  correftly  traced 
(and  we  muft  be  hardy  fceptics  to  doubt  it)  the  poems  of  Ca'lipa's  were 
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compofed  before  the  beginning  of  our  era.  Now  it  is  clear,  from  internal 
and  external  evidence,  that  the  Rdmqyan  and  Mahdbharat  were  coniiderably 
older  than  the  productions  of  that  poet ;  and  it  appears,  from  the  Ityle 
and  metre  of  the  Dherma  Sdjira ,  revealed  by  Menu,  that  it  was  re¬ 
duced  to  writing  long  before  the  age  of  Va'lmic  or  Vya'sa,  the  fe- 
cond  of  whom  names  it  with  applaufe.  We  fhall  not  therefore  be  thought 
extravagant,  if  we  place  the  compiler  of  thofe  laws  between  a  thoufand 
and  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ  ;  efpecially  as  Buddha,  whofe 
age  is  pretty  well  afcertained,  is  not  mentioned  in  them ;  but  in  the 
twelfth  century  before  our  era,  the  Chinefe  empire  was  at  lead  in  its 
cradle.  This  fad  it  is  neceffary  to  prove;  and  my  firft  witnefs  is  Confu¬ 
cius  himfelf.  I  know  to  what  keen  fatire  1  fhall  expofe  myfelf  by  citing 
that  philofopher,  after  the  bitter  farcafms  of  M.  Pauw  againft  him  and 
againft  the  tranflators  of  his  mutilated  but  valuable  works;  yet  I  quote 
without  fcruple  the  book  entitled  Lun  Yu,  of  which  I  poffefs  the  original, 
with  a  verbal  tranflation,  and  which  I  know  to  be  fufficiently  authentic 
for  my  prefent  purpofe.  In  the  fecond  part  of  it  Con-fu-tsu  declares, 
that  “  Although  he,  like  other  men,  could  relate,  as  mere  leffons  of 
“  morality,  the  hiftories  of  the  firft  and  fecond  imperial  houfes,  yet,  for 
want  of  evidence ,  he  could  give  no  certain  account  of  them.”  Now,  if 
the  Chinefe  themfelves  do  not  even  pretend  that  any  hiftorical  monument 
exifted  in  the  age  of  Confucius  preceding  the  rife  of  their  third  dy- 
nafty,  about  eleven  hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  epoch,  we  may  juftly 
conclude,  that  the  reign  of  Vu'vam  was  in  the  infancy  of  their  empire, 
which  hardly  grew  to  maturity  till  fome  ages  after  that  prince ;  and  it  has 
been  afferted  by  very  learned  Europeans,  that  even  of  the  third  dynafty, 
which  he  has  the  fame  of  having  raifed,  no  unfufpedted  memorial  can  now 
be  produced.  It  was  not  till  the  eighth  century  before  the  birth  of  our 
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Saviour,  that  a  imall  kingdom  was  erefted  in  the  province  of  Shen-si ,  the 
capital  of  which  flood  nearly  in  the  thirty -fifth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  , 
and  about  five  degrees  to  the  weft  of  Si-gan:  both  the  country  and  its 
metropolis  were  called  Chin ;  and  the  dominion  of  its  princes  was  gradu¬ 
ally  extended  to  the  eaft  and  weft.  A  king  of  Chin,  who  makes  a  figure 

in  the  Shahndmah  among  the  allies  of  Afra'si  y  a'b,  was,  I  prefume,  a 
fovereign  of  the  country  juft  mentioned ;  and  the  river  of  Chin,  which  the 
poet  frequently  names  as  the  limit  of  his  eaftern  geography,  feems  to  have 
been  the  Yellow  River ,  which  the  Chinefie  introduce  at  the  beginning  of 
their  fabulous  annals.  I  fhould  be  tempted  to  expatiate  on  fo  curious  a  fub- 
je<ft ;  but  the  prefent  occafion  allows  nothing  fuperftuous,  and  permits  me 
only  to  add,  that  Mangukhhn  died  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
before  the  city  of  Chin,  which  was  afterwards  taken  by  Kublai,  and  that 
the  poets  of  Iran  perpetually  allude  to  the  diftri&s  around  it,  which  they 
celebrate,  with  Chegil  and  Khoten,  for  a  number  of  mufk-animals  roving 
on  their  hills.  The  territory  of  Chin,  fo  called  by  the  old  Hindus ,  by  the 
Perfians,  and  by  the  Chinefie  (while  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  were  obliged  by 
their  defe&ive  articulation  to  mifcall  it  Sin)  gave  its  name  to  a  race  of  em¬ 
perors,  whofe  tyranny  made  their  memory  fo  unpopular,  that  the  modern 
inhabitants  of  China  hold  the  word  in  abhorrence,  and  fpeak  of  themfelves 
as  the  people  of  a  milder  and  more  virtuous  dynafty  ;  but  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  whole  nation  defcended  from  the  Chinas  of  Menu,  and,  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  Tartars,  by  whom  the  plains  of  Honan  and  the  more  fouthern 
provinces  were  thinly  inhabited,  formed  by  degrees  the  race  of  men  whom 
we  now  fee  in  poflefiion  of  the  nobleft  empire  in  Afia . 

«,  .  i  *.'*■•■*  •  „ 

In  fupport  of  an  opinion  which  I  offer  as  the  refult  of  long  and  anxious 
inquiries,  I  fhould  regularly  proceed  to  examine  the  language  and  letters, 
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religion  and  philofophy,  of  the  prefent  Chinefe>  and  fubjoin  fome  remarks 
on  their  ancient  monuments,  on  their  fciences,  and  on  their  arts,  both  libe¬ 
ral  and  mechanical  ;  but  their  fpoken  language ,  not  having  been  preferved 
by  the  ufual  fymbols  of  articulate  founds,  muft  have  been  for  many  ages 
in  a  continual  flux  their  letters ,  if  we  may  fo  call  them,  are  merely  the 
fymbols  of  ideas ;  their  popular  religion  was  imported  from  India  in  an 
age  comparatively  modern  ;  and  their  philofophy  feems  yet  in  fo  rude  a  ftate, 
as  hardly  to  deferve  the  appellation  ;  they  have  no  ancient  monuments  from 
which  their  origin  can  be  traced  even  by  plaufible  conjecture  ;  their  fciences, 
are  wholly  exotic;  and  their  mechanical  arts  have  nothing  in  them  charac- 
teriftic  of  a  particular  family ;  nothing  which  any  fet  of  men  in  a  coun¬ 
try  fo  highly  favoured  by  nature,  might  not  have  difeovered  and  improved. 
They  have  indeed,  both  national  mufic  and  national  poetry,  and  both  of 
them  beautifully  pathetic  ;  but  of  painting,  fculpture,  or  architecture,  as 
arts  of  imagination,  they  feem  (like  other  Afatics)  to  have  no  idea.  In- 
ftead  therefore  of  enlarging  feparately  on  each  of  thofe  heads,  I  (hall 
briefly  inquire,  how  far  the  literature  and  religious  practices  of  China  confirm 
or  oppofe  the  propofltion  which  I  have  advanced.  • 

The  declared  and  fixed  opinion  of  M.  de  Guignes  on  the  fubjeCt  be¬ 
fore  us,  is  nearly  connected  with  that  of  the  Brahmens',  he  maintains,  that 
the  Chinefe  were  emigrants  from  Egypt ;  and  the  Egyptians ,  or  Ethiopians , 
(for  they  were  clearly  the  fame  people)  had  indubitably  a  common  origin 
with  the  old  natives  of  India ,  as  the  affinity  of  their  languages,  and  of  their 
inftitutions,  both  religious  and  political,  fully  evinces ;  but  that  China  was 
peopled  a  few  centuries  before  our  era  by  a  colony  from  the  Banks  of  the 
Mle,  though  neither  Berfans  nor  Arabs ,  Tartars  nor  Hindus ,  ever  heard  of 
fuch  an  emigration,  is  a  paradox,  which  the  bare  authority  even  of  fo  learned 
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a  man  cannot  fupport ;  and,  iince  reafon  grounded  on  fad  can  alone  decide 
fuch  a  queftion,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  clearer  evidence  and  ftronger 
arguments  than  any  he  has  adduced.  The  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  bear, 
indeed,  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  mythological  fculptures  and  paintings 
of  India ,  but  feem  wholly  diffimilar  to  the  fymbolical  fyftem  of:  the  Chinefe , 
which  might  eafily  have  been  invented  (as  they  affert)  by  an  individual, 
and  might  very  naturally  have  been  contrived  by  the  firft  Chinas ,  or  out- 
caft  Hindus,  who  either  never  knew,  or  had  forgotten,  the  alphabetical 
eharaders  of  their  wifer  anceftors.  As  to  the  table  and  bull  of  Isis,  they 
feem  to  be  given  upas  modern  forgeries ;  but,  if  they  were  indifputably  ge¬ 
nuine,  they  would  be  nothing  to  the  purpofe;  for  the  letters  on  the  buff 
appear  to  have  been  defigned  as  alphabetical ;  and  the  fabricator  of  them 
(if  they  really  were  fabricated  in  Europe)  was  uncommonly  happy,  fince 
two  or  three  of  them  are  exaCUy  the  fame  with  thofe  on  a  metal  pillar  yet 
Handing  in  the  north  of  India.  In  Egypt ,  if  we  can  rely  on  the  teftimony 
of  the  Greeks,  who  ftu died  no  language  but  their  own,  there  were  two  fets 
of  alphabetical  characters  ;  the  one  popular,  like  the  various  letters  ufed  in 
our  Indian  provinces ;  and  the  other  facer  dotal,  like  the  Devandgar),  efpe- 
cially  that  form  of  it  which  we  fee  in  the  Veda  ;  befides  which  they  had 
two  forts  of  facred  fculpture ;  the  one  fimple,  like  the  figures  of  Buddha 
and  the  three  Ra'm as  ;  and  the  other  allegorical,  like  the  images  of  Gane'sa, 
or  Divine  Wifdom,  and  Isa'ni',  or  Nature,  with  all  their  emblematical 
accompanyments  ;  but  the  real  charafler  of  the  Chinefe  appears  wholly  dif- 
tinCt  from  any  Egyptian  writing,  either  myfterious or  popular;  and,  as  to  the 
fancy  of  M.  de  Guignes,  that  the  complicated  fymbols  of  China  were  at 
firft  no  more  than  P^w/V/V/?rmonograms,  let  us  hope  that  he  has  abandoned 
fo  wild  a  conceit,  which  he  ftarted  probably  with  no  other  view  than  to  dis¬ 
play  his  ingenuity  and  learning. 
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We  have  ocular  proof  that  the  few  radical  chara&ers  of  the  Chinefe  were 
originally  (like  our  aftronomical  and  chymical  fymbols)  the  pidures  or  out¬ 
lines  of  vifible  objeds,  or  figurative  figns  for  fimple  ideas,  which  they  have 
multiplied  by  the  moft  ingenious  combinations  and  the  livelieft  meta¬ 
phors  ;  but  as  the  fyflem  is  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  themfelves  and  the 
Japanefe ,  it  would  be  idly  oftentatious  to  enlarge  on  it  at  prefent ;  and,  for 
the  reafons  a’ready  intimated,  it  neither  corroborates  nor  weakens  the  opi¬ 
nion  which  I  endeavour  to  fupport.  The  fame  may  as  truly  be  faid  of  their 
Jpoken  language ;  for,  independently  of  its  conftant  fluctuation  during  a  feries 
of  ages,  it  has  the  peculiarity  of  excluding  four  or  five  founds;  which 
other  nations  articulate,  and  is  clipped  into  monofyllables,  even  when  the 
ideas  exprefled  by  them,  and  the  written  fymbols  for  thofe  ideas,  are  very 
complex.  This  has  arifen,  I  fuppofe,  from  the  Angular  habits  of  the  peo¬ 
ple;  for  though  their  common  tongue  be  fo  mufically  accented  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  recitative,  yet  it  wants  tho grammatical  accents,  without  which  all 
human  languages  would  appear  monofyllabic  :  thus  Amita ,  with  an  accent 
on  the  firft  fyllable,  means,  in  the  Sanfcrit  language,  immeafureable ;  and  the 
natives  of  Bengal  pronounce  it  Omito ;  but,  when  the  religion  of  Buddha, 
the  fon  of  Ma'ya',  was  carried  hence  into  China ,  the  people  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  unable  to  renounce  the  name  of  their  new  God,  called  him  Foe, 
the  fon  of  Mo-ye,  and  divided  his  epithet  Amita  into  three  fyllables  : 
O-mi-to  annexing  to  them  certain  ideas  of  their  own,  and  expreflf- 
ing  them  in  writing  by  three  diftind  fymbols.  We  may  judge  from 
this  inftance,  whether  a  comparifon  of  their  fpoken  tongue  with  the 
dialeds  of  other  nations  can  lead  to  any  certain  concluflon  as  to 
their  origin  ^  yet  the  inftance  which  I  have  given,  fupplies  me  with 
an  argument  from  analogy,  which  I  produce  as  conjedural  only,  but 
which  appears  more  and  more  plaufible  the  oftener  I  confider  it.  The 
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Buddha  of  the  Hindus  is  unquestionably  the  Foe  of  China ;  but  the  great 
progenitor  of  the  Chinefe  is  alio  named  by  them  Fo-hi,  where  the  fecond 
monofyllable  fignifies,  it  feems,  a  vittim.  Now  the  anceftor  of  that  military 
tribe  whom  the  Hindus  call  the  Chandravanfa ,  or  Children  of  the  Moon, 
was,  according  to  their  Puranas  or  legends,  Budha,  or  the  genius  of 
the  planet  Mercury ,  from  whom,  in  the  fifth  degree,  defcended  a  prince 
named  Druhya;  whom  his  father  Y ay a'ti  fent  in  exile  to  the  eaft  of 
Hindufian ,  with  this  imprecation,  <c  May  thy  progeny  be  ignorant  of  the 
Veda.”  The  name  of  the  baniihed  prince  could  not  be  pronounced  by  the 
modern  Chinefe ;  and,  though  I  dare  not  conje&ure  that  the  lafl  fyllable 
of  it  has  been  changed  into  Yao,  I  may,  neverthelefs,  obferve  that  Yao 
was  the  fifth  in  defcent  from  Fo-hi,  or  at  lead  the  fifth  mortal  in  the  firft 
imperial  dynafty ;  that  all  Chinefe  hiftory  before  him  is  conlidered  by 
Chinefe  themfelves  as  poetical  or  fabulous;  that  his  father  Ti-co,  like  the 
Indian  king  Yaya'ti,  was  the  firft  prince  who  married  feveral  women  ;  and 
that  Fo-ht,  the  head  of  their  race,  appeared,  fay  the  Chinefe ,  in  a 
province  of  the  weft,  and  held  his  court  in  the  territory  of  Chm,  where 
the  rovers,  mentioned  by  the  Indian  legiflator,  are  fuppofed  to  have  fettled. 
Another  circumftance  in  the  parallel  is  very  remarkable  : — According 
to  Father  De  Premare,  in  his  tracft  on  Chinefe  mythology,  the  mother 
of  Fo-hi  was  the  Daughter  of  Heaven ,  furnamed  Flower-loving  ;  and, 
as  the  nymph  was  walking  alone  on  the  bank  of  a  river  with  a  fimilar 
name,  fhe  found  herfelf  on  a  fudden  encircled  by  a  rainbow ;  foon  after 
which  fhe  became  pregnant,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  years  was  delivered 
of  a  fon  radiant  as  herfelf,  who,  among  other  titles,  had  that  of  Sub,  or 
Star  of  the  Year.  Now,  in  the  mythological  fyftem  of  the  Hindus ,  the 
nymph  Ro'hini',  who  prefides  over  the  fourth  lunar  manfion,  was  the 
favourite  miftrefs  of  So'ma,  or  the  Moon  ;  among  whofe  numerous  epithets 
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we  find  Cumudandyaca ,  or  Delighting  in  a  fpecies  of  water -flower  that  blof- 
foms  at  night ;  and  their  offspring  was  Budha,  regent  of  a  planet,  and 
called  alfo,  from  the  names  of  his  parents,  Rauhine'ya,  or  Saumya.  It  is 
true  that  the  learned  miffionary  explains  the  word  Su,i  by  Jupiter ;  but  an 
ex a<ff  refemblance  between  two  fuch  fables  could  not  have  been  expedted  j 
and  it  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  that  they  feem  to  have  a  family  likenefs. 
The  God  Budha,  fay  the  Indians ,  married  Ila',  whofe  father  was  preferved 
in  a  miraculous  ark  from  an  univerfal  deluge.  Now,  although  I  cannot  infill 
with  confidence,  that  the  rainbow  in  the  Chinefe  fable  alludes  to  the 
Mofaic  narrative  of  the  flood,  nor  build  any  folid  argument  on  the  divine 
perfonage  Niu-va,  of  whofe  charadler,  and  even  of  whofe  fex,  the  hiflo^ 
rians  of  China  fpeak  very  doubtfully,  I  may,  neverthelefs,  affure  you,  after 
full  inquiry  and  confideration,  that  the  Chinefe ,  like  the  Hindus ,  believe 
this  earth  to  have  been  wholly  covered  with  water,  which,  in  works  of 
undifputed  authenticity,  they  defcribe  as  flowing  abundantly ,  then  fubfding, 
and  feparating  the  higher  from  the  lower  age  of  mankind ;  that  the  diviflon  of 
time ,  from  which  their  poetical  hiflory  begins,  juft  preceded  the  appearance 
of  Fo-hi  on  the  mountains  of  Chin3  but  that  the  great  inundation  in  the 
reign  of  Yao  was  either  confined  to  the  lowlands  of  his  kingdom , 
if  the  whole  account  of  it  be  not  a  fable,  or,  if  it  contain  any  allufion  to  the 
flood  of  Noah,  has  been  ignorantly  mifplaced  by  the  Chinefe  annalifls. 

The  importation  of  a  new  religion  into  China  in  the  firfl  century  of  our 
era,  muff  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  the  former  fyflem,  whatever  it  was,  had 
been  found  inadequate  to  the  purpofe  of  reflraining  the  great  body  of  the 
people  from  thofe  offences  againft  confcience  and  virtue,  which  the  civil 
power  could  not  reach ;  and  it  is  hardly  poffible  that,  without  fuch  reftric- 
tions,  any  government  could  long  have  fubfifted  with  felicity ;  for  no 
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government  can  long  fubfift  without  equal  juftice,  and  juStice  cannot  be 
administered  without  the  Sanctions  of  religion.  Of  the  religious  opinions 
entertained  by  Confucius  and  his  followers,  we  may  glean  a  general  no¬ 
tion  from  the  fragmentsof  their  works  translated  by  Couplet  :  they  profeflcd 
a  firm  belief  in  the  Supreme  God,  and  gave  a  demonstration  of  his  being  and 
of  his  providenc  e  from  the  exquisite  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  celeftial 
bodies,  and  the  wonderful  order  of  nature  in  the  whole  fabric  of  the  vifible 
world.  From  this  belief  they  deduced  a  fyftem  of  ethics,  which  the  philo- 
fopher  Turns  up  in  a  few  words  at  the  clofe  of  the  Lun-yu  :  “  He,”  fays  Con¬ 
fucius,  “  who  Shall  be  fully  perfuaded  that  the  Lord  of  Heaven  governs 
<c  the  univerfe,  who  Shall  in  all  things  chufe  moderation,  who  Shall  perfectly 
“  know  his  own  fpecies,  and  fo  aCt  among  them  that  his  life  and  manners 
“  may  conform  to  his  knowledge  of  God  and  man,  may  be  truly  faid  to  dif- 
“  charge  all  the  duties  of  a  fage,  and  to  be  far  exalted  above  the  common  herd 
(t  of  the  human  race.”  But  fuch  a  religion  and  fuch  morality  could  never 
have  been  general ;  and  we  find  that  the  people  of  China  had  an  ancient  fyftem 
of  ceremonies  and  fuperftitions,  which  the  government  and  the  philofophers 
appear  to  have  encouraged,  and  which  has  an  apparent  affinity  with  fome 
parts  of  the  oldeSt  Indian  worfhip.  They  believed  in  the  agency  of  genii,  or 
tutelary  fpirits,  prefiding  over  the  Stars  and  the  clouds,  over  lakes  and  riv¬ 
ers,  mountains,  valleys,  and  woods,  over  certain  regions  and  towns,  over 
all  the  elements  (of  which,  like  the  Hindus ,  they  reckoned  five)  and  parti¬ 
cularly  over  fire,  the  moft  brilliant  of  them  :  to  thofe  deities  they  offered 
victims  on  high  places  ;  and  the  following  paSTage  from  the  Shi-cin}  or  Book 
of  Odes ,  is  very  much  in  the  Style  of  the  Brahmans  :  “  Even  they  whoper- 
“  form  a  facrifice  with  due  reverence,  cannot  perfectly  affure  themfelves 
“  that  the  divine  fpirits  accept  their  oblations ;  and  far  lefs  can  they  who 
“  adore  the  Gods  with  languor  and  ofcitancy,  clearly  perceive  their  facred  il- 
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“  lapfes.”  Thefe  are  imperfeCt  traces  indeed,  but  they  are  traces  of  an  af¬ 
finity  between  the  religion  of  Menu  and  that  of  the  Chinas ,  whom  he  names 
among  the  apoftates  from  it.  M.  Le  Gentil  obferved,  he  fays,  a  ftrong 
refemblance  between  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Chinefe  and  the  Srdddha  of  the 
Hindus',  and  M.  Bailly,  after  a  learned  inveftigation,  concludes,  that 
“  Even  the  puerile  and  abfurd  ftories  of  the  Chinefe  fabulifls  contain  a  rem- 
“  nant  of  ancient  Indian  hiftory,  with  a  faint  fketch  of  the  firft  Hindu  ages.” 
As  the  Bauddhas ,  indeed,  were  Hindus ,  it  may  naturally  be  imagined  that 
they  carried  into  China  many  ceremonies  pra&ifed  in  their  own  country  ; 
but  the  Bauddhas  pofitively  forbade  the  immolation  of  cattle ;  yet  we  know 
that  various  animals,  even  bulls  and  men,  were  anciently  facrificed  by  the 
Chinefe ;  befides  which  we  difcover  many  fingular  marks  of  relation  between 
them  and  the  old  Hindus  as  in  the  remarkable  period  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty-two  thoufand ,  and  the  cycle  of  fixty ,  years  ;  in  the  predilection  for  the 
myftical  number  nine ;  in  many  fimilar  fafts  and  great  feftivals,  efpecially 
at  the  folftices  and  equinoxes  ;  in  the  juft-mentioned  obfequies  confifting  of 
rice  and  fruits  offered  to  the  manes  of  their  anceftors ;  in  the  dread  of  dying 
childlefs,  left  fuch  offerings  fhould  be  intermitted  ;  and,  perhaps,  in  their 
common  abhorrence  of  red  objects,  which  the  Indians  carried  fo  far,  that 
Me  nu  himfelf,  where  he  allows  a  Brahmen  to  trade,  if  he  cannot  otherwife 
fupport  life,  abfolutely  forbids  “  his  trafficking  in  any  fort  of  red  cloths, 
“  whether  linen  or  woollen,  or  made  of  woven  bark.”  All  the  circumftances, 
which  have  been  mentioned  under  the  two  heads  of  literature  and  religion, 
feem  collectively  to  prove  (as  far  as  fuch  a  queftion  admits  proof)  that  the 
Chinefe  and  Hindus  were  originally  the  fame  people  $  but  having  been  fepa- 
rated  near  four  thoufand  years,  have  retained  fewftrong  features  of  their 
ancient  confanguinity,  efpecially  as  the  Hindus  have  preferved  their  old  lan¬ 
guage  and  ritual,  while  the  Chinefe  very  foon  loft  both  ;  and  the  Hindus 
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have  conftantly  intermarried  among  themfelves,  while  the  Ch'mefe ,  by  a 
mixture  of  Tartarian  blood  from  the  time  of  their  firft  eftablifhment,  have  at 
length  formed  a  race  diftinfit  in  appearance  both  from  Indians  and  Tartars. 

A  Similar  diverfity  has  arifen,  I  believe,  from  fimilar  caufes,,  between 
the  people  of  China  and  Japan ;  on  the  fecond  of  which  nations  we  have 
now,  or  foon  fhall  have,  as  correCt  and  as  ample  inftruCtion  as  can  pofiibly 
be  obtained  without  a  perfect  acquaintance  with-  the  Ch'mefe  characters*- 
Kjempfer  has  taken  from  M.  Titsingh  the  honour  of  being  the  firft,. 
and  he  from  Kvempfer  that  of  being  the  only,  European  who,  by  a  long 
refidence  in  Japan,  and  a  familiar  intercourfe  with  the  principal  natives  of 
it,  has  been  able  to  colleCt  authentic  materials  for  the  natural  and  civil 
hiftory  of  a  country  fecluded,  as  the  Romans  ufed  to  fay  of  our  own  ifland, 
from  the  reft  of  the  world.  The  works  of  thofe  illuftrious  travellers 
will  confirm  and  embellifh  each  other;  and  when  M.  Titsingh  fhall 
have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Chinefe,  to  which  a  part  of  his  leifure  in 
Java  will  be  devoted,  his  precious  collection  of  books  in  that  language,, 
on  the  laws  and  revolutions,  the  natural  productions,  the  arts,,  manufactures, 
and  fciences  of  Japan ,  will  be  in  his  hands  an  inexhauftible  mine  of  new 
and  important  information..  Both  he  and  his  predecefior  aflert  with  confi¬ 
dence,  and,  I  doubt  not,  with  truth,  that  the  Japanefe  would  refent,  as  an 
infult  on  their  dignity,  the  bare  fuggeftion  of  their  defcent  from  the  Chinefe , 
whom  they  furpafs  in  feveral  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and,  what  is  of  greater 
confequence,  in  military  fpirit ;  but  they  do  not,  I  underhand,  mean  to- 
deny  that  they  are  a  branch  of  the  fame  ancient  Item  with  the  people  of 
China  ;  and,  were  that  faCt  ever  fo  warmly  contefted  by  them,  it  might  be 
proved  by  an  invincible  argument,  if  the  preceding  part  of  this  dilcourfe, 
on  the  Origin  of  the  Chinefe ,  be  thought  to  contain  juft  reafoning.  In  the 
Vol.  II.  3  B.  firft 
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firft  place,  it  Teems  inconceivable  that  the  Japanefe ,  who  never  appear  to 
have  been  conquerors  or  conquered,  fhould  have  adopted  the  whole  fyftem 
of  Ckbiefe  literature  with  all  its  inconveniences  and  intricacies,  if  an  imme>r 
morial  connexion  had  not  fubfifted  between  the  two  nations,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  the  bold  and  ingenious  race  who  peopled  Japan  in  the,  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  before  Christ,  and,  about  fix  hundred  years  after* 
wards,  eftablifhed  their  monarchy,  had  not  carried  with  them  the  letters 
and  learning  which  they  and  the  Chinefe  had  pofleffed  in  common  ;  but  my 
principal  argument  is,  that  the  Hindu  or  Egyptian  idolatry  has  prevailed  in 
Japan  from  the  earlieft  ages ;  and  among  the  idols  worfhipped,  according  to 
■Kjempfer,  in  that  country  before  the  innovations  of  Sa'cya  or  Buddha 
(whom  the  Japanefe  alfo  call  Ami  da)  we  find  many  of  thofe  which  we  fee 
every  day  in  the  temples  of  Bengal ;  particularly  the  goddefs  with  many  arms , 
reprefenting  the  powers  of  Nature  (in  Egypt  named  Isis,  and  here  Isa'ni', 
.-or  Isf)  whofe  image,  as  it  is  exhibited  by  the  German  traveller,  all  the 
Brahmans ,  to  whom  I  fhowed  it,  immediately  recognized  with  a  mixture 
■of  pleafure  and  enthufiafm.  It  is  very  true  that  the  Chmefe  differ  widely 
from  the  natives  of  Japan  in  their  vernacular  dialefts,  in  external  manners, 
and  perhaps  in  the  flrength  of  their  mental  faculties  ;  but  as  wide  a  differ¬ 
ence  is  obfervable  among  all  the  nations  of  the  Gothic  family  ;  and  we 
might  account  even  for  a  greater  diffimilarity,  by  confidering  the  number 
of  ages  during  which  the  feveral  fwarms  have  been  feparated  from  the 
great  Indian  hive,  to  which  they  primarily  belonged.  The  modern  Japanefe 
gave  KiEMPFER  the  idea  of  polifhed  Tartars ;  and  it  is  reafonable  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  people  of  Japan ,  who  were  originally  Hindus  of  the  martial 
clafs  and  advanced  farther  eaftward  than  the  Chinas ,  have,  like  them,  infen- 
fibly  changed  their  features  and  characters  by  intermarriages  with  various 
Tartarian  tribes,  whom  they  found  loofely  fcattered  over  their  ifles,  or  who 
afterwards  fixed  their  abode  in  them. 


Having 
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Having  now  fliown  in  five  difcourfes  that  the  Arabs  and  Tartars  were 
originally  diftind  races,  while  the  Hindus,  Chinefe ,  and  Japanefe  proceeded 
from  another  ancient  Item,  and  that  all  the  three  Items  may  be  traced  to 
Iran  as  to  a  common  centre,  from  which  it  is  highly  probable  that  they 
diverged  in  various  directions  about  four  thoufand  years  ago,  I  may  feem  to 
have  accomplifhed  my  defign  of  inveftigating  the  origin  of  the  Afiatic 
nations ;  but  the  queftions  which  I  undertook  to  difcufs  are  not  yet  ripe 
for  a  ftrict  analytical  argument ;  and  it  will  firft  be  neceffary  to  examine 
with  fcrupulous  attention  all  the  detached  or  infulated  races  of  men  who 
either  inhabit  the  borders  of  India ,  Arabia ,  Tartary ,  Perfia ,  and  China ,  or 
are  interfperfed  in  the  mountainous  and  Uncultivated  parts  of  thofe  extenfive 
regions.  To  this  examination  I  fhall,  at  our  next  annual  meeting,  allot  an 
entire  difcourfe;  and  if,  after  all  our  inquiries,  no  more  than  three  primitive 
races  can  be  found,  it  will  be  a  fubfequent  confideration,  whether  thofe  three 
flocks  had  one  common  root  ;  and  if  they  had,  by  what  means  that  root 
was  preferved  amid  the  violent  fhock  which  our  whole  globe  appears  evi¬ 
dently  to  have  fuftained. 
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THE  TRANSLATION  OF  AN  INSCRIPTION 
IN  THE  MAGA  LANGUAGE, 

ENGRAVED  ON  A  SILVER  PLATE,  FOUND  IN  A  CAVE 

NEAR  ISLAMABAD. 


COMMUNICATED  BY  JOHN  SHORE,  ESQ. 


OT  the  14th  of  Magha  904,  Chandi  Lah  Raja  *,  by  the  advice  of 
Bowangari  Rauli,  who  was  the  diredor  of  his  Rudies  and  devotions, 
and  in  conformity  to  the  fentiments  of  twenty-eight  other  Raulis ,  formed 
the  defign  of  eftablifhing  a  place  of  religious  worlhip ;  for  which  purpofe 
a  cave  was  dug,  and  paved  with  bricks,  three  cubits  in  depth,  and  three 
cubits  alfo  in  diameter,  in  which  there  were  depofited  one  hundred  and 
twenty  brazen  images  of  fmall  dimenfions,  denominated  Tahmudas  ;  alfo 
twenty  brazen  images  larger  than  the  former,  denominated  Languda ;  there 
was  like  wife  a  large  image  of  flone,  called  Langudagdri ,  with  a  veffel  of 
brafs,  in  which  were  depofited  two  of  the  bones  of  T' ha  cur :  on  a  filver 
plate  were  infcribed  the  Hauca ,  or  the  mandates  of  the  Deity  ;  with  that 
alfo  ftyled  Taumah  Chuckfowna  Talima ,  to  the  fludy  of  which  twenty-eight 
Raulis  devote  their  time  and  attention  ;  who,  having  celebrated  the  prefent 
work  of  devotion  with  feftivals  and  rejoicings,  ereded  over  the  cave  a  place 
of  religious  worfhip  for  the  Magas ,  in  honour  of  the  Deity. 

God  fent  into  the  world  Buddha  Avata'R  to  inflrud:  and  dired  the 

«■ 

Reps  of  angels  and  of  men ;  of  whofe  birth  and  origin  the  following  is  a 
relation :  When  Buddha  Avatar  defcended  from  the  region  of  fouls  in  the 
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month  of  MdgJi ,  and  entered  the  body  of  Mahama'ya',  the  wife  of  Soo- 
tah  Dannah,  Raja  of  Cailas,  her  womb  fuddenly  affumed  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  dear  tranfparent  cryftal,  in  which  Buddha  appeared,  beautiful  as 
a  flower,  kneeling  and  reclining  on  his  hands.  After  ten  months  and  ten 
days  of  her  pregnancy  had  elapfed,  Mahama'ya'  folicited  permiffion  from 
her  hufband  the  Raja  to  vifit  her  father  ;  in  conformity  to  which  the  roads 
were  directed  to  be  repaired  and  made  clear  for  her  journey  ;  fruit-trees  were 
planted,  water-veffels  placed  on  the  road-fide,  and  great  illuminations  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  occafion.  Maha'ma'ya'  then  commenced  her  journey,  and 
arrived  at  a  garden  adjoining  to  the  road,  where  inclination  led  her  to  walk, 
and  gather  flowers.  At  this  time,  being  fuddenly  attacked  with  the  pains  of 
child-birth,  fhe  laid  hold  on  the  trees  for  fnpport,  which  declined  their 
boughs  at  the  inftant,  for  the  purpofe  of  concealing  her  perfon  while  fhe  was 
delivered  of  the  child  3  at  which  juncture  Brahma'  himfelf  attended,  with  a 
golden  veffel  in  his  hand,  on  which  he  laid  the  child,  and  delivered  it  to 
Indra,  by  whom  it  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  female  attendant  ; 
upon  which  the  child,  alighting  from  her  arms,  walked  feven  paces,  whence 
it  was  taken  up  by  Maha'ma'ya'  and  carried  to  her  houfe ;  and,  on  the  en- 
fuing  morning,  news  were  circulated  of  a  child  being  born  in  the  Raja  s  fa¬ 
mily.  At  this  time  Tap as-wi  Muni ,  who,  reading  in  the  woods,  devoted 
his  time  to  the  worfhip  of  the  Deity,  learned  by  inspiration,  that  Buddha 
was  come  to  life  in  the  Raja's  palace :  he  flew  through  the  air  to  the 
Rajas  refidence,  where,  fitting  om  a  throne,  he  faid,  “I  have  repaired  hi- 
«  ther  for  the  purpofe  oi  vifiting  the  child.”  Buddha  was  accordingly 
brought  into  his  prefence.  The  Mtmi- obferved  two  feet  fixed  on  his  head, 
and',  divining  feme  thing  both  of  good  and  bad  import,  began  to  weep  and 
to  laugh  alternately.  Th z  Raja  then  queflioned  him  with  regard  to  his  pre- 
fent  impulfe  :  to  whom  he  anfwered,  “  I  mull  not  refrde  in  the  fame  place 
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“  with  Buddha  when  he  (hall  arrive  at  the  rank  of  Avata'r  :  this  is  the 
(e  caufe  of  my  prefent  afflidion  ;  but  I  am  even  now  affeded  with  gladnefs 

by  his  prefence,  as  I  am  hereby  abfolved  from  all  my  tranfgreffions.”  The 
Muni  then  departed ;  and,  after  five  days  had  elapfed,  he  aflembled  four 
Pandits  for  the  purpofe  of  calculating  the  deftiny  of  the  child  ;  three  of  whom 
divined  that,  as  he  had  marks  on  his  hands  refembling  a  wheel,  he  would 
at  length  become  a  Raja  Chacraverti ;  another  divined  that  he  would  arrive 
at  the  dignity  of  Avatar. 

The  boy  was  now  named  Sa'cya,  and  had  attained  the  age  of  fixteen, 
tears;  at  which  period  it  happened  that  the  Raja  Chuhida'n  had  a 
daughter  named  Vasuta'ra',  whom  he  had  engaged  not  to  give  in  marri¬ 
age  to  any  one,  till  fuch  time  as  a  fuitor  fhould  be  found  who  could  brace 
a  certain  bow  in  his  pofieflion,  which  hitherto  many  Rajas  had  attempted  to 
accomplifh  without  effed.  Sa'cya  now  fucceeded  in  the  attempt,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  obtained  the  Rajas  daughter  in  marriage,  with  whom  he  repaired 
to  his  own  place  of  refidence.  , 

One  day,  as  certain  myfteries  were  revealed  to  him,  he  formed  the  defign 
of  relinquiftiing  his  dominion ;  at  which  time  a  fon  was  born  in  his  houfe, 
whofe  name  was  Raghu.  Sa'cya  then  left  his  palace  with  only  one  at- 
tendantand  a horfe,  and,  having  eroded  the  river  Ganga",  arrived  at  BaUcali , 
where,  having  direded  hisfervant  to  leave  him  and  carry  away  his  horfe,  he 
laid  afide  his  armour. 

v.7  *  r 

When  the  world  was  created  there  appeared  five  flowers,  which 
Brahma'  depofited  in  a  place  of  fafety  :  three  of  them  were  afterwards 
delivered  to  the  three  T'hacurs\  and  one  was  prefented  to  Sa'cya,  who 
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difcovered  that  it  contained  Tome  pieces  of  wearing  apparel,  in  which  he 
clothed  himfelf,  and  adopted  the  manners  and  life  of  a  mendicant.  A  tra¬ 
veller  one  day  palled  by  him  with  eight  bundles  of  grafs  on  his  {boulders, 
and  add  relied  him,  faying,  “  a  long  period  of  time  has  elapfed,  fince  I 
“  have  feen  the  T'hacur  ;  but  now  fince  I  have  the  happinefs  to  meet  him, 
“  1  beg  to  prefent  him  an  offering,  confiding  of  thefe  bundles  of  grafs.’* 
Sa'cya  accordingly  accepted  of  the  grafs,  and  repofed  on  it.  At  that 
time  there  fuddenly  appeared  a  golden  temple,  containing  a  chair  of  wrought 
gold,  and  the  height  of  the  temple  was  thirty  cubits,  upon  which  Brahma' 
alighted,  and  held  a  canopy  over  the  head  of  Sa  cya  :  at  the  fame  time 
Indra  defcended,  with  a  large  fan  in  his  hand  ;  and  Na'ga,  the  Raja  of 
ferpents,  with  fhoes  in  his  hand,  together  with  the  four  tutelar  deities  of  the 
four  corners  of  the  univerfe  ;  who  all  attended  to  do  him  fervice  and  reve¬ 
rence.  At  this  time  likewife  the  chief  of  Afurs  with  his  forces  arrived, 
riding  on  an  elephant,  to  give  battle  to  Sa'cya;  upon  which  Brahma', 
Indra,  and  the  other  deities  deferted  him  and  vanifhed.  Sa'cya,  obferving 
that  he  was  left  alone,  invoked  the  affiftance  of  the  earth  ;  who,  attending  at 
his  fummons,  brought  an  inundation  over  all  the  ground,  whereby  the  Afur 
and  his  forces  were  vanquifhed,  and  compelled  to  retire. 

At  this  time  five  holy  fcriptures  defcended  from  above,  and  Sa'cya  was 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Buddha  Avatar .  The  fcriptures  confer  powers 
of  knowledge  and  retrofpedion,  the  ability  of  accomplifhing  the  impulfes 
of  the  heart,  and  of  carrying  into  effed  the  words  of  the  mouth.  Sa'cya 
refided  here,  without  breaking  his  faft,  twenty-one  days,  and  then  returned 
to  his  own  country,  where  he  prefides  over  Rajas ,  governing  them  with  care 
and  equity. 


Whoever 
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Whoever  reads  the  Carle ,  his  body,  apparel,  and  the  place  of  his 
devotions  muft  be  purified ;  he  fhall  be  thereby  delivered  from  the  evil 
machinations  of  demons  and  of  his  enemies  ;  and  the  ways  of  redemption 
fhall  be  open  to  him.  Buddha  Avatar  inftrufted  a  certain  Rauli ,  byname 
Anguli  Ma'la,  in  the  writings  of  the  Carle,  faying,  «  whoever  (hall  read 
“  and  ftudy  them,  his  foul  fhall  not  undergo  a  tranfmigration and 
the  feriptures  were  thence  called  Anguli  Mala .  There  were  likewife  five 
other  books  of  the  Carle  denominated  Fachanam ,  which,  if  any  one  perule, 
he  fhall  thereby  be  exempted  from  poverty  and  the  machinations  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  ;  he  fhall  alfo  be  exalted  to  dignity  and  honours,  and  the  length  of  his 
days  fhall  be  protraCted  :  the  ftudy  of  the  Carle  heals  afflictions  and  pains  of 
the  body  ;  and  whoever  fhall  have  faith  therein,  Heaven  and  blifs  fhall  be  the 
reward  of  his  piety. 
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A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  ESSAY 
ON  INDIAN  CHRONOLOGY. 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 


oUR  ingenious  affociate  Mr.  Samuel  Davis,  whom  I  name  with  ref- 
ped  and  applaufe,  and  who  will  foon,  I  truft,  convince  M.  Bailly 
that  it  is  very  poffible  for  an  European  to  tranflate  and  explain  the  Surya 
Siddhanta ,  favoured  me  lately  with  a  copy,  taken  by  his  Pandit,  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  paffage,  mentioned  in  his  paper  on  the  Aftronomical  Computations  of 
the  Hindus ,  concerning  the  places  of  the  colures  in  the  time  of  Vara'ha, 
compared  with  their  pofition  in  the  age  of  a  certain  Muni,  or  ancient  Indian 
philofopher ;  and  the  paffage  appears  to  afford  evidence  of  two  adual  ob- 
fervations,  which  will  afcertain  the  chronology  of  the  Hindus ,  if  not  by  ri¬ 
gorous  demonftration,  at  lead  by  a  near  approach  to  it. 

The  copy  of  the  Vardhifanhita ,  from  which  the  three  pages,  received  by 
me,  had  been  tranfcribed,  is  unhappily  fo  incorred  (if  the  tranfcript  itfelf 
was  not  hadily  made)  that  every  line  of  it  mud  be  disfigured  by  fome  grofs 
error ;  and  my  Pandit ,  who  examined  the  paffage  carefully  at  his  own 
houfe,  gave  it  up  as  inexplicable  j  fo  that,  if  I  had  not  ftudied  the  fyflem  of 
Sanfcrit  profody,  1  fhould  have  laid  it  afide  in  defpair ;  but  though  it  wa3 
written  as  profe,  without  any  fort  of  didindion  or  punduation,  yet,  when 
I  read  it  aloud,  my  ear  caught  in  fome  fentences  the  cadence  of  verfe,  and 
of  a  particular  metre,  called  A'rya ,  which  is  regulated  (not  by  the  number  of 
fyllables,  like  other  Indian  meafures,  but)  by  the  proportion  of  times,  or 
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JyUahic  moments ,  in  the  four  divifions  of  which  every  flanza  confifts.  By 

N 

numbering  thofe  moments  and  fixing  their  proportion,  X  was  enabled  to  re- 
flore  the  text  of  Vara'ha,  with  the  perfect  alfent  of  the  learned  Brahmen 
who  attends  me ;  and  with  his  affiltance  I  alfo  corrected  the  comment,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Bhatto'tpala,  who,  it  feems,  was  a  fon  of  the  author,  together 
with  three  curious  paffages  which  are  cited  in  it.  Another  Bandit  after¬ 
wards  brought  me  a  copy  of  the  whole  original  work,  which  confirmed  my 
conjectural  emendations,  except  in  two  immaterial  fyllables,  and  except 
that  the  firfb  of  the  fix  couplets  in  the  text  is  quoted  in  the  commentary 
from  a  different  work,  entitled  Panchajiddhantica.  Five  of  them  were  com- 
pofed  by  Vara'ha  himfelf ;  and  the  third  chapter  of  his  treatife  begins  with 
them. 

Before  I  produce  the  original  verfes,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  Ary  a  meafure;  which  will  appear  more  diftin&ly  in  Latin  than  in 
any  modem  language  of  Europe : 

Tigridas,  apros,  thoas,  tyrannos,  peffima  monftra,  venemur : 

Die  hinnulus,  die  lepus  male  quid  egerint  graminivori. 

The  couplet  might  be  fo  arranged  as  to  begin  and  end  with  the  cadence  of 
an  hexameter  and  pentameter,  fix  moments  being  interpofed  in  the  middle  of 
the  long,  and  feven  in  that  of  the  fhort  hemiflich  : 

Thoas,  apros,  tigridas  nos  venemur ,  pejorefque  tyrannos  : 

Die  tibi  cerva,  lepus  tihi  die  male  quid  egerit  herbivorus. 

Since  the  Arya  meafure,  however,  may  be  almoft  infinitely  varied,  the  cou¬ 
plet  would  have  a  form  completely  Roman ,  if  the  proportion  of  JyUahic  in - 
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farts,  in  the  long  and  fliort  verfes,  were  twenty-four  to  twenty ,  inftead  of 
thirty  to  twenty  feven : 

Venor  apros  tigridafque,  et,  peftima  monftra,  tyrannos : 

Cerva  mali  quid  agunt  herbivorufque  lepus  ? 

I  now  exhibit  the  five  fianzas  of  Vara'ha  in  European  characters,  with 
an  etching  of  the  two  firft,  which  are  the  moft  important,  in  the  original 
Devandgari : 

As'lefliardhaddacfhinamuttaramayanan  raverdhanifh't’hadyan 

Nunan  cadachidasidyenodan  purva  s'aftrelhu. 

Sampratamayanan  favituh  carca'tacadyan  mrigaditas'chanyat : 

Udabhave  vicritiii  pratyacfhapericfhanair  vyadih. 

Duraft’hachihnaVedyadudaye’ftamaye’piva  fahafranfoh, 

Ch’hayapraves'anirgamachihnairva  mandale  mahati. 

Aprapya  macaramarco  vinivritto  hanti  faparan  yamyan,. 

Carca'tacamafanprapto  vinivrittas'chottaran  faindrin. 

Uttaramayanamatitya  vyavrittah  clhemas'afya  vriddhicarah, 

Pracritift’has'chapyevan  vicritigatir  bhayacridulhnans'ulu 

Of  the  five  couplets  thus  exhibited,  the  following  tranflation  is  moll 
fcrupuloully  literal : 

“  Certainly  the  foutllern  folllice  was  once  in  the  middle  of  Aslejha* 
**  the  northern  in  the  firft  degree  of  Dhanijht'ha ,  by  what  is  recorded  in  for- 
*<  mer  Saftras .  At  prefent  one  folftice  is  in  the  firft  degree  of  Carcata ,  and 
«  the  other  in  the  firft  of  Macara  1  that  which  is  recorded  not  appearing, 

u  a  change 
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«  a  change  mujt  have  happened’,  and  the  proof  arifes  from  ocular  demon- 
<c  ftrations ;  that  is,  by  obferving  the  remote  object  and  its  marks  at  the 
te  riling  or  fetting  of  the  fun,  or  by  the  marks,  in  a  large  graduated  circle, 
<e  of  the  fhadow’s  ingrefs  and  egrefs.  The  fun,  by  turning  back  without 
“  having  reached  Macara ,  deftroys  the  fouth  and  the  weft ;  by  turning 
“  back  without  having  reached  Carcata,  the  north  and  eaft.  By  returning, 
“  when  he  has  juft  palled  the  winter  lolltitial  point,  he  makes  wealth  fecure 
“  and  grain  abundant,  fince  he  moves  thus  according  to  nature ;  but 
“  the  fun,  by  moving  unnaturally,  excites  terror,” 

Now  the  Hindu  aftronomers  agree,  that  the  i  ft  of  January  1790,  was  in 
the  year  4891  of  the  Caliyuga,  or  their  fourth  period;  at  the  beginning  of 
which,  they  fay,  the  equinoctial  points  were  in  the  firft  degrees  of  Mejha 
and  Tula ;  but  they  are  alfo  of  opinion,  that  the  vernal  equinox  ofcillates 
from  the  third  of  Mina  to  the  twenty-feventh  of  Mejha ,  and  back  again,  in 
7200  years;  which  they  divide  into  four  piidas,  and  confequently  that  it 
moves,  in  the  two  intermediate  pddas ,  from  the  firft  to  the  twenty-feventh 
of  Mejha,  and  back  again,  in  3600  years;  the  colure  cutting  their  ecliptic 
in  the  firft  of  Mejha,  which  coincides  with  the  firft  of  Afwini,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  every  fuch  ofcillatory  period.  Vara'ha,  furnamed  Mihira,  or 
the  Sun,  from  his  knowledge  of  aftronomy,  and  ufually  diftinguilhed  by 
the  title  of  Achdrya ,  or  teacher  of  the  Veda,  lived  confelfedly  when  the 
Caliyuga  was  far  advanced  ;  and,  fince  by  adual  obfervation  he  found  the 
folftitial  points  in  the  firft  degrees  of  Carcata  and  Macara ,  the  equinodial 
points  were  at  the  fame  time  in  the  firft  of  Mejha  and  Tula:  he  lived, 
therefore,  in  the  year  3600  of  the  fourth  Indian  period,  or  1291  years  be¬ 
fore  ill  January  1790,  that  is,  about  the  year  499  of  our  era.  This  date 
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correfponds  with  the  ayandnfa ,  or  preceffion,  calculated  by  the  rule  of  the 
Surya  Siddhdnta  ;  for  190  21'  54"  would  be  the  preceffion  of  the  equinox  in 
1291  years,  according  to  the  Hindu  computation  of  54"  annually,  which 
gives  us  the  origin  of  the  Indian  zodiac  nearly;  but,  by  Newton’s  demon- 
flrations,  which  agree  as  well  with  the  phenomena  as  the  varying  denfity 
of  our  earth  will  admit,  the  equinox  recedes  about  $0  every  year,  and  has 
receded  170  55'  50^  fince  the  time  of  Vara'ha,  which  gives  us  more 
nearly  in  our  own  fphere  the  firft  degree  of  MeJJia  in  that  of  the  Hindus ; 
By  the  obfervation  recorded  in  older  Sdjlras ,  the  equinox  had  gone  back 
230  20',  or  about  1680  years  had  intervened  between  the  age  of  the  Muni 
and  that  of  the  modern  aflronomer :  the  former  obfervation,  therefore,, 
muft  have  been  made  about  2971  years  before  the  1  ft  January  1790,  that  is 
1 1 8 1  before  C  h  r  i  s  t* 

We  come  now  to  the  commentary,  which  contains  information  of  the 
greatefl  importance.  By  former  Sdjlras  are  meant,  fays  Bhatto'tpala, 
the  books  of  Para's  ara  and  of  other  Munis ;  and  he  then  cites  from  the 
Pdrd/ard  Sanhitd  the  following,  paffage,  which  is  in  modulated  Drofe,  and  in 
a  ftyle  much  refembling  that  of  the  Vidas : 


Sravishta'dya't  paufhnardhantan  charah  s'is'iro;  vafantah  paufhnar- 
dhat  rohinyantan ;  faumyadyadaVlefhardhantan  grifhmah;  pravridaslefhar- 
dhat  haflantan ;  chitradyat  jyeflYt’hardhantan  s'arat ;  hemanto  jyeQi't’har- 
dhat  vaifhn'avantan. 


u  The  feafon  of  Sisira  is  from  the  firft  of  Dhanijhfhd  to  the  middle  of 
w  Revat) ;  that  of  Vafanta  from  the  middle  of  Revati  to  the  end  of  Ruhtm ; 
*♦  that  of  Grijhma  from  the  beginning,  of  Mrigasiras  to  the  middle  of 
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“  Aslejha ;  that  of  Verjhh  from  the  middle  of  Aslejha  to  the  end  of  Hajla  \ 
“  that  of  Sarad  from  the  firft  of  Chitr'a  to  the  middle  of  Jyejht’hh ;  that  of 
“  Hemanta  from  the  middle  of  Jyejht'ha  to  the  end  of  Sravana.” 


This  account  of  the  fix  Indian  feafons,  each  of  which  is  co-extenfive 
with  two  figns,  or  four  lunar  flations  and  a  half,  places  the  folftitial  points, 
as  Vara'ha  has  afTerted,  in  the  firft  degree  of  Dhanijhfhat  and  the  middle, 
or  6°  40',  of  Aslejha ,  while  the  equino£tial  points  were  in  the  tenth  degree 
of  Bharant  and  30  20' of  Visacha ;  but  in  the  time  of  Vara'ha,  the  folftitial 
colure  pafled  through  the  10th  degree  of  Punarvafu  and  3°  20' of  Uttarajha - 
ra,  while  the  equinoctial  colure  cut  the  Hindu  ecliptic  in  the  firft  of  Afwim 
and  6°  40'  of  Chitra ,  or  the  Yoga  and  only  ftar  of  that  manfion,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  indubitably  the  Spike  of  the  Virgin  ;  from  the  known  longi¬ 
tude  of  which  all  other  points  in  the  Indian  Zodiac  may  be  computed. 
It  cannot  efcape  notice,  that  Para'sara  does  not  ufe  in  this  paflage  the 
phrafe  at  prefent  which  occurs  in  the  text  of  Vara'ha;  fo  that  the  places 
of  the  colures  might  have  been  afcertained  before  his  time,  and  a  confider- 
able  change  might  have  happened  in  their  true  pofition  without  any  change 
in  the  phrafes,  by  which  the  feafons  were  diftinguifhed,  as  our  popular  lan¬ 
guage  in  aftronomy  remains  unaltered,  though  the  zodiacal  afterifms  are 
now  removed  a  whole  fign  from  the  places  where  they  have  left  their  names : 
it  ismanifeft,  neverthelefs,  that  Para'sara  muft  have  written  within  twelve 
centuries  before  the  beginning  of  our  era ;  and  that  fingle  fa<ft,  as  we  fhall 
prefently  fhow,  leads  to  very  momentous  confequences  in  regard  to  the 
fyftem  of  Indian  hiftory  and  literature. 


On  the  comparifon,  which  might  eafily  be  made,  between  the  colures 
of  Para's ar  and  thofeafcribed  by  Eudoxus  to  Chiron,  the  fuppofedaf- 
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fiftant  and  indrudor  of  the  Argonauts ,  I  fliall  fay  very  little,  becaule  the 
whole  Argonautic  dory  (which  neither  was,  according  to  Herodotus, 
nor,  indeed,  could  have  been  originally  Grecian)  appears,  even  when 
dripped  of  its  poetical  and  fabulous  ornaments,  extremely  difputable  ;  and, 
whether  it  was  founded  on  a  league  of  the  Iielladian  princes  and  dates,  for 
the  purpofe  of  checking,  on  a  favourable  opportunity,  the  overgrown  power 
of  Egypt ,  or  with  a  view  to  fecure  the  commencement  of  the  Euxine  and  ap¬ 
propriate  the  wealth  of  Colchis ,  or,  as  I  am  difpofed  to  believe,  on  an  emi¬ 
gration  from  Africa  and  Afia  of  that  adventurous  race  who  had  firfh  been 
eftablilhed  in  Chaldea ;  whatever,  in  fliort,  gave  rife  to  the  fable,  which  the 
old  poets  have  fo  richly  embelliflied,  and  the  old  hidorians  have  fo  incon- 
fiderately  adopted,  it  feems  to  me  very  clear,  even  on  the  principles  of 
Newton,  and  on  the  fame  authorities  to  which  he  refers,  that  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts  mud  have  preceded  the  year  in  which  his  calcula¬ 
tions  led  him  to  place  it.  Battus  built  Cyrene ,  fays  our  great  philofo- 
pher,  on  the  fite  of  Irafa,  the  city  of  Antjeus,  in  the  year  633  before 
Christ;  yet  he  foon  after  calls  Euripylus,  with  whom  the  Argonauts 
had  a  conference,  king  of  Cyrene ;  and  in  both  pafiages  he  cites  Pindar, 
whom  I  acknowledge  to  have  been  the  mod  learned,  as  well  as  the  fub- 
limed  of  poets.  Now,  if  I  underdand  Pindar  (which  I  will  not  aflert,  and 
I  neither  poffefs  nor  remember  at  prefent  the  Scholia,  which  I  formerly  pe~ 
rufed)  the  fourth  Pythian  Ode  begins  with  a  fhort  panegyric  on  Arcesilas 
of  Cyrene ;  “  Where,”  fays  the  bard,  “  the  priedefs,  who  fat  near  the  golden 
<c  eagles  of  Jove,  prophefied  of  old,  when  Apollo  was  not  abfent  from  his 
“  manfion,  that  Battus,  the  colonizer  of  fruitful  Lyhia,  having  jud  left  the 
“  facred  ifle  (Thera)  fhould  build  a  city  excelling  in  cars,  on  the  fplendid 
“  bread  of  earth,  and,  'with  the  feventeenth  generation ,  fliould  refer  to  him- 
“  felf  the  Therean  predidion  of  Medea,  which  that  princefs  of  the  Col- 
^  0L*  3  ^  “  chia? is, 
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“  chians,  that  impetuous  daughter  of  JEetes,  breathed  from  her  immortal 
&c  mouth,  and  thus  delivered  to  the  half-divine  mariners  of  the  warrior 
«  Jason.”  From  this  introdudtion  to  the  nobleft  and  mod  animated  of  the 
Arg  onautic  poems,  it  appears  that  fifteen  complete  generations  had  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  voyage  of  Jason  and  the  emigration  of  Battus  ;  fo  that, 
confidering  three  generations  as  equal  to  an  hundred ,  or  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  which  Newton  admits  to  be  the  Grecian  mode  of  computing 
them,  we  mud:  place  that  voyage  at  lead:  five  or  fix  hundred  years  before  the 
time  fixed  by  Newton  himfelf,  according  to  his  own  computation,  for 
the  building  of  Cyrene  ;  that  is,  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-three 
years  before  Christ  :  an  age  very  near  on  a  medium  to  that  of  Para'sara. 
If  the  poet  means  afterwards  to  fay,  as  I  underdand  him,  that  Arcesi- 
las,  his  contemporary,  was  the  eighth  in  defcent  from  Battus,  we  fhall 
draw  nearly  the  fame  conclufion,  without  having  reeourfe  to  the  unnatural 
reckoning  of  thirty -three  or  j or  ty  years  to  a  generation;  for  Pindar  was 
forty  years  old  when  the  Perfians ,  having  eroded  the  Hellefipont ,  were  no¬ 
bly  redded  at  Thermopylae  and  glorioudy  defeated  at  Salamis :  he  was  born, 
therefore,  about  the  dxty-fifth  Olympiad ,  or  five  hundred  and  twenty  years 
before  our  era;  fo  that,  by  allowing  more  naturally  fix  or  fieven  hundred  years 
to  twenty-three  generations,  we  may  at  a  medium  place  the  voyage  of  Jason 
about  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  feventy  years  before  our  Saviour,  or 
about  forty-five  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Newtonian  chronology. 

The  defeription  of  the  old  colures  by  Eudoxus,  if  we  implicitly  rely 
on  his  tedimony  and  on  that  of  Hipparchus,  who  was,  indifputably, 
a  great  adronomer  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  affords,  I  allow,  a  fuffici- 
ent  evidence  of  fome  rude  obfervation  about  93  7  years  before  the  Chrifiian 
epoch  and,  if  the  cardinal  points  had  receded  from' thole  colures  36°  29'  10" 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1690,  and  370  52'  30"  on  the  fir fl  of  January 
in  the  prefent  year,  they  muft  have  gone  bach  30  23'  20"  between  the 
obfervation  implied  by  Para'sar  and  that  recorded  by  Eudoxus;  or, 
in  other  words,  244  years  muft  have  elapfed  between  the  two  obfervations : 
but  this  difquifition  having  little  relation  to  our  principal  fubjed,  I  proceed 
to  the  laft  couplets  of  our  Indian  aftronomer  Vara'ha  Mihira,  which, 
though  merely  aftrological  and  confequently  abfurd,  will  give  occafion  to 
remarks  of  no  fmall  importance.  They  imply,  that,  when  the  folftices  are 
not  in  the  firft  degrees  of  Carcata  and  Macara,  the  motion  of  the  fun  is  con¬ 
trary  to  nature ;  and  being  caufed,  as  the  commentator  intimates,  by  fome 
utphta ,  or  preternatural  agency,  muft  neceftarily  be  produdiveof  misfortune  j 
and  this  vain  idea  feems  to  indicate  a  very  fuperficial  knowledge  even  of  the 
fyftem  which  Vara'ha  undertook  to  explain j  but  he  might  have  adopted  it 
folely  as  a  religious  tenet,  on  the  authority  of  Garga,  a  prieft  of  eminent 
fandity,  who  exprefles  the  fame  wild  notion  in  the  following  couplet : 

Yada  nivertate’praptah  fraviflhtamuttarayane, 

Afleflian  dacfhine’praptastadavidyanmahadbbayan. 

**  When  the  fun  returns,  not  having  reached  Dhanijht'hd  in  the  northern 
“  folftice,  or  not  having  reached  Afejha  in  the  fouthern,  then  let  a  man 
4<  feel  great  apprehenfion  of  danger.” 

Para'sara  himfelf  entertained  a  fimilar  opinion,  that  any  irregularity- 
in  the  folftices  would  indicate  approaching  calamity :  Yadaprdpto  vaijhna - 
vdntam ,  (ays  he,  udanmdrge  prepadyate ,  dacjhine  aflejham  va  mahahhaydya ; 
that  is,  “  When,  having  reached  the  end  of  Sravand,  in  the  northern  path, 
“  or  half  of  Afejha ,  in  the  fouthern,  he  ftill  advances,  it  is  a  caufe  of  great 
fear.”  This  notion  poflibly  had  its  rife  before  the  regular  preceftion  of 
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the  cardinal  points  had  been  obferved ;  but  we  may  alfo  remark,  that  fomc 
of  the  lunar  manfions  were  confidered  as  inaufpicious,  and  others  as  fortu¬ 
nate  :  thus  Menu,  the  firft  Indian  lawgiver,  ordains,  that  certain  rites 
(hall  be  performed  under  the  influence  of  a  happy  Nacjhatra ;  and, 
where  he  forbids  any  female  name  to  be  taken  from  a  conftellation, 
the  mod  learned  commentator  gives  Ardra  and  Revaii  as  examples  of  ill 
omened  names,  appearing  by  defign  to  fkip  over  others,  that  mud  firft 
have  occurred  to  him.  Whether  Dhanijht'ha  and  AJleJlia  were  inaufpicious 
or  profperous,  I  have  not  learned  ;  but,  whatever  might  be  the  ground  of 
Vara'ha’s  aftro  logical  rule,  we  may  colled  from  his  aftronomy,  which  was 
grounded  on  obfervation,  that  the  folftice  had  receded  at  ieaji  230  20'  be¬ 
tween  his  time  and  that  of  Para's  ar a  ;  for,  though  he  refers  its  pofltion  to 
the  figns  inftead  of  the  hnar  manfions ,  yet  all  the  Pandits  with  whom 
I  have  converfed  on  the  fubjed,  unanimoufly  aflert,  that  the  firft  degrees 
of  Mefna  and  Afivim  are  coincident.  Since  the  two  ancient  fages  name 
only  the  lunar  afterifms,  it  is  probable  that  the  folar  divifion  of  the  zodiac 
into  twelve  figns  was  not  generally  ufed  in  their  days ;  and  we  know  from 
the  comment  on  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  that  the  lunar  month,  by  which  all 
religious  ceremonies  are  (till  regulated,  was  in  ufe  before  the  folar.  When 
M.  Bailly  albs-,  “  why  the  Hindus  eiiabliflied  the  beginning  of  the 
“  preceflion,  according  to  their  ideas  of  it,  in  the  year  of  Christ  499  >” 
to  which  his  calculations  alfo  had  led  him,,  we  anfwer,  Becaufe  in  that  year 
the  vernal  equinox  was  found  by  obfervation  in  the  origin  of  their  eclip¬ 
tic  ;  and  finee  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  mull  have  had  the  fame  pofition 
in  the  firft  year  of  the  CaJiynga ,  they  were  induced  by  their  erroneous  theory 
to  fix  the  beginning  of  their  fourth  period  3600  years  before  the  time  of 
Vapa  ha,  and  to-  account  for  Para'sara’s  obfervation  by  fuppofing  an 
utpata ,  or  prodigy. 


To 
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To  what  purpofe,  it  may  be  afked,  have  we  afcertained  the  age  of  the 
Munis P  Who  was  Para'sara  ?  Who  was  Garga  ?  With  whom  were 
they  contemporary,  or  with  whofe  age  may  theirs  be  compared?  What  light 
will  thefe  inquiries  throw  on  the  hiftory  of  India  or  of  mankind  ?  I  am 
happy  in  being  able  to  anfwer  thofe  queftions  with  confidence  and  pre- 
cifion. 

All  the  Brahmens  agree,  that  only  one  Para'sara  is  named  in -their* 
facred  records;  that  he  compofed  the  allronomical  book  before  cited,-  and  a- 
law-traft,  which  is  now  in  my  pofleflion  ;  that  he  was  the  grandfon  of 
Vasisht’ha,  another  aftronomer  and  legiflator,  whofe  works  are  ftill 
extant,  and  who  was  the  preceptor  of  Ra  ma,  king  of  Hybdhya ;  that  he 
was  the  father  of  Vya'sa,  by  whom  the  Vedas  were  arranged  in  the  form 
which  they  now  bear,,  and  whom  Crishna  himfelf  names  with  exalted 
praife  in  the  Gita  ;  fo  that  by  the  admiflion  of  the  Bandits  themfelves,  we 
find  only  three  generations  between  two  of  the  Ra'mas,  whom  they  con- 
fider  as  incarnat q  portions  of  the  divinity  ;  and  Para'sar  might  have  lived 
till  the  beginning  of  the  CaJiyugay  which  the  miftaken  d6dtrine  of  an  ofcil- 
lation  in  the  cardinal  points  has  compelled  the  Hindus  to  place  1920  years 
too  early.  This  error,  added  to  their  fanciful  arrangement  of  the  four  ages, 
has  been  the  fource  of  many  abfurdities  ;  for  they  infift  that  Va'lmic,  whom 
they  cannot  but.  allow  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Ra'machandra, 
lived  in  the  age  of  Vya'sa,  who  confulted  him  on  the  compofition  of  the 
Mahdbhdrat  y  and  who  was  perfonally  known  to  Balara'ma,  the  brother 
of  Crishna.  When  a  very  learned  Brahmen  had  repeated  to  me  an  agreeable 
ftory  of  a  converfat ion  between  Va'lmic  and  Vya'sa,  I  expreffed  my  fur^ 
prize  at  an  interview  between  two  bards,  whofe  ages  were  feparated  by  a 
period  of  864,000  ;  but  he  foon  reconciled  himfelf  to  fo  monftrous  an 
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anachronifm,  by  obferving  that  the  longevity  of  the  Munis  was  preternatu¬ 
ral,  and  that  no  limit  could  be  fet  to  divine  power.  By  the  fame  recourfe 
to  miracles  or  to  prophefy,  he  would  have  anfwered  another  objedion  equally 
fatal  to  his  chronological  fyflem.  It  is  agreed  by  all,  that  the  lawyer  Y  agy- 
awalcya  was  an  attendant  on  the  court  of  Janaca,  whofe  daughter 
Si'ta'  was  the  conftant  but  unfortunate  wife  of  the  great  Rama,  the 
hero  of  V'almic’s  poem  ;  but  that  lawyer  himfelf,  at  the  very  opening  of 
his  work,  which  now  lies  before  me,  names  both  Para'sar  and  Vya'sa 
among  twenty  authors,  whofe  trads  form  the  body  of  original  Indian  law. 
By  the  way,  fince  Vasisht’ha  is  more  than  once  named  in  the  Manavifan - 
hit  a,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  laws  afcribed  to  Menu,  in  whatever  age 

•  r  r 

they  might  have  been  firft  promulgated,  could  not  have  received  the  form 
in  which  we  now  fee  them  above  three  thoufand  years  ago.  The  age  and 
functions  of  Garga  lead  to  confequences  yet  more  interefting :  he  was 
confeffedly  the  purohita ,  or  officiating  prieft,  of  Crishna  himfelf,  who, 
when  only  a  herdfman’s  boy  at  Mat'hura ,  revealed  his  divine  charader  to 
Garga,  by  running  to  him  with  more  than  mortal  benignity  on  his 
.countenance,  when  the  prieft  had  invoked  Na'ra'yan.  His  daughter  was 
eminent  for  her  piety  and  her  learning  ;  and  the  Brahmans  admit,  without 
considering  the  confequence  of  their  admiffion,  that  fhe  is  thus  addrefled 
in  the  Veda  itfelf :  Yata  urdhwan  nova  fambpi ,  Ga'rgi,  ejha  adityo  dyamurd - 
hanan  tapiti ,  dya  v.a  bhumin  tapati ,  bhiimya  Jubhran  tapati ,  locan  tapati> 

antaran  tapaiyanantaran  tapati ;  or,  <c  That  Sun,  O  daughter  of  Garga, 
“  than  which  nothing  is  higher,  to  which  nothing  is  equal,  enlightens 
£e  the  fummit  of  the  fky;  with  the  fky  enlightens  the  earth  ;  with  the 
(C  earth  enlightens  the  lower  worlds;  enlightens  the  higher  worlds,  en- 
<c  lightens  other  worlds ;  it  enlightens  the  breaft,  enlightens  all  befides  the 
“  breaft.”  From  thefe  fads,  which  the  Brahmans  cannot  deny,  and  from 
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thefe  conceffions  which  they  unanimoufly  make,  we  may  reafonably  infer, 
that,  if  Vya'sa  was  not  the  compofer  of  the  Vedas ,  he  added  at  leaft 
fomething  of  his  own  to  the  fcattered  fragments  of  a  more  ancient 
work,  or  perhaps  to  the  loofe  traditions,  which  he  had  colledted  ;  but, , 
whatever  be  the  comparative  antiquity  of  the  Hindu  fcriptures,  we  may 
fafely  conclude  that  the  Mofaic  and  Indian  chronologies  are  perfectly  con¬ 
fident;  that  Menu,  fon  of  Brahma',  was  the  Adima ,  or  fiijt  created 
mortal,  and  confequently  our  Adam  ;  that  Menu,  child  of  the  Sun,  was 
preferved  with  j even  others  in  a  bahitra ,  or  capacious  ark,  from  an 
univerfal  deluge,  and  muft  therefore  be  our  Noah  ;  that  Hira- 
nyacasipU,  the  giant  with  a  golden  axe,  and  Vali,  or  Bali,  were  impious 
and  arrogant  monarchs,"  and  muft  probably  our  Nimrod  and  Bel  us; 
that  the  three  Ra/MAS,  two  of  whom  were  invincible  warriors,  and  the 
third,  not  only  valiant  in  war  but  the  patron  of  agriculture  and  wine, 
which  derives  an  epithet  from  his  name,  were  different  reprefentations  of 
the  Grecian  Bacckus,  and  either  the  Ra'm a  of  Scripture,  or  his  colony 
perfonified,  or  the  Sun  firft  adored  by  his  idolatrous  family  ;  that  a  confider- 
able  emigration  from  Chaldea  into  Greece ,  Italy,  and  India ,  happened  about 
twelve  centuries  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour ;  that  Sa'cya,  or  Si'sak, 
about  two  hundred  years  after  Vya'sa,  either  in  perfon  or  by  a  colony  from 
Egypt,  imported  into  this  country  the  mild  herefy  of  the  ancient  Bauddhas ; 
and  that  the  dawn  of  true  Indian  hiflory  appears  only  three  or  four  centu¬ 
ries  before  the  Chriftian  era,  the  preceding  ages  being  clouded  by  allegory 
or  fable. 

As  a  fpecirnen  of  that  fabling  and  allegorizing  fpirit  which  has  ever 
induced  the  Brahmens  to  difguife  their  whole  fyftem  of  hiflory,  philofopliy, 
and  religion,  I  produce  a  paffage  from  the  Bhdgavat ,  whichy  however 
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flrange  and  ridiculous,  is  very  curious  in  itfelf,  and  clofely  connected  with 
the  fubjecft  of  this  eflay  :  it  is  taken  from  the  fifth  Scandha ,  or  fedlion,  which 
is  written  in  modulated  prole.  “  There  are  fome,”  fays  the  Indian  author, 
“  who,  for  the  purpofe  of  meditating  intenfely  on  the  holy  fon  of  Vasu- 
“  de'va,  imagine  yon  celeltial  fphere  to  reprefent  the  figure  of  that  aqua- 
<c  tic  animal  which  we  call  Sis'umdra.  Its  head  being  turned  downwards, 
“  and  its  body  bent  in  a  circle,  they  conceive  Dhruva ,  or  the  pole-ftar, 
“  to  be  fixed  on  the  point  of  its  tail ;  on  the  middle  part  of  the  tail  they 
“  fee  four  liars,  Prejdpati ,  Agni,  Indra ,  Dherma  ;  and  on  its  bafe  two  others, 
“  Dhdlrl  and  Vidhdtri:  on  its  rump  are  the  Septarjhis ,  or  feven  liars  of  the 
“  Sacata ,  or  Wain ;  on  its  back  the  path  of  the  Sun,  called  Ajavit'Jii ,  or 
«  the  Series  of  Kids  ;  on  its  belly  the  Ganga  of  the  fky  :  Punarvafu  and  Pu- 
“  Jhja  gleam  refpe&ively  on  its  right  and  left  haunches ;  Ardrd  and  Afiejhd 
“  on  its  right  and  left  feet,  or  fins  j  Abhijit  and  Uttardjha  d'ha  in  its  right  and 
«  left  nollrils ;  Sravand  and  Purvdfiiad'ha  in  its  right  and  left  eyes  ;  Dha- 
4<  nijh  fha  and  Mala  on  its  right  and  left  ears.  Eight  conftellations  be- 
<c  longing  to  the  fummer  folllice,  Maghd ,  Purvaf/ia/gun),  TJttarap'haU 
“  gwiiy  Hafia ,  Chitrd ,  Swdti ,  Fijacha ,  and  Anuradha ,  maybe  conceived  in 
<c  the  ribs  of  its  left  fide;  and  as  many  aflerifms,  conne&ed  with  the 
*■(  winter  folllice,  Mrigasiras ,  Robin },  Critticd ,  Bbaram ,  Afiwim ,  Revafi ,  Z7/- 
“  tarabliadrapad.d,  and  P urvabhadrapadd ,  may  be  imagined  on  the  ribs  of  its 
“  right  fide  in  an  inverfe  order let  Satabbifihd  and  JyeJhFha  be  placed  on  its 
“  right  and  left  fhoulders.  In  its  upper  jaw  is  Agafiya ,  in  its  lower  Yama  ; 
{C  in  its  mouth  the  planet  Man  gal  a  \  in  its  part  of  generation  Sana! s' char  a ; 
i£  on  its  hump  Vrihajpati ;  in  its  bread  the  Sun  ;  in  its  heart  Ndrayan ; 
<c  in  its  front  the  Moon  ;  in  its  navel  Us  anas ;  on  its  two  nipples  the  two 
“  Afivinas  ;  in  its  afeending  and  defeending  breath  Budha ;  on  its  throat 
*c  Rahu ;  in  all  its  limbs  Cetus,  or  comets ;  and  in  its  hairs,  or  bridles, 
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<c  the  whole  multitude  of  ftars.”  It  is  neceflary  to  remark,  that,  although 
the  sisumdra  be  generally  defcribed  as  the  fea-hog  or  porpoife,  which  we 
frequently  have  feen  playing  in  the  Ganges ,  yet  fufmar,  which  feems  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Sanfcrit ,  means  in  Rerfian  a  large  lizard.  The  paflage  juft 
exhibited  may  neverthelefs  relate  to  an  animal  of  the  cetaceous  order,  and 
poffibly  to  the  dolphin  of  the  antients.  Before  I  leave  the  fphere  of  the 
Hindus ,  I  cannot  help  mentioning  a  fingular  fact  :  —  In  the  Sanfcrit  language 
Ricfha  means  a  conflellation  and  a  bear,  fo  that  Maharcjha  may  denote  either 
a  great  bear  or  a  great  aflerifm.  Etymologifts  may,  perhaps,  derive  the 
Megas  arctos  of  the  Greeks  from  an  Indian  compound  ill  underftood ;  but  I 
will  only  obferve,  with  the  wild  American ,  that  a  bear  with  a  very  long 
tail  could  never  have  occurred  to  the  imagination  of  any  one  who  had  feen 

the  animal.  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  Indian 

\ 

Zodiac,  that,  if  I  have  erred  in  a  former  eflay,  where  the  longitude  of  the 
lunar  manfions  is  computed  from  the  firft  liar  in  our  conflellation  of  the 
Ram,  I  have  been  led  into  an  error  by  the  very  learned  and  ingenious 
M.  Bailly,  who  relied,  I  prefume,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Le  Gentil. 
The  origin  of  the  Hindu  Zodiac,  according  to  the  Surya  Siddhdnta ,  mull 
be  nearly  T  190  21'  54",  in  our  fphere;  and  the  longitude  of  Ghitra , 

or  the  Spike,  mull  of  courfe  be  1990  21'  54"  from  the  vernal  equinox;  but, 
fince  it  is  difficult  by  that  computation  to  arrange  the  twenty -feven  man¬ 
fions  and  their  feveral  ftars  as  they  are  delineated  and  enumerated  in  the 
Retnamdld ,  I  mull  for  the  prefent  fuppofe  with  M,  Bailly,  that  the 
Zodiac  of  the  Hindus  had  two  origins,  one  conftant  and  the  other  variable  : 
and  a  farther  inquiry  into  the  fubjedl  mufl  be  referved  for  a  feafon  of  retire¬ 
ment  and  leifure. 
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ON  THE  SPIKENARD  OF  THE  ANTIENTS. 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 


JT  is  painful  to  meet  perpetually  with  words  that  convey  no  diftind 
ideas;  and  a  natural  defire  of  avoiding  that  pain  excites  us  often  to 
make  inquiries,  the  refult  of  which  can  have  no  other  ufe  than  to  give  us 
clear  conceptions.  Ignorance  is  to  the  mind  what  extreme  darknefs  is  to 
the  nerves  :  both  caufe  an  uneafy  fenfation  ;  and  we  naturally  love  know¬ 
ledge,  as  we  love  light,  even  when  we  have  no  defign  of  applying  either 
to  a  purpofe  eflentially  ufeful.  This  is  intended  as  an  apology  for  the 
pains  which  have  been  taken  to  procure  a  determinate  anfwer  to  a  quef- 
tion  of  no  apparent  utility,  but  which  ought  to  be  readily  anfwered  in 
India ,  “  What  is  Indian  Spikenard  ?  All  agree  that  it  is  an  odoriferous 
plant,  the  bell  fori  of  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  grew  about  Rangam - 
ritica ,  or  Rangamciti ,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  country  now  called  But  an : 
it  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  whofe  work  I  have  not  in  my  pofTeflion ; 
but  his  defcription  of  it  muft  be  very  impelled,  fince  neither  Linnjeus  nor 
any  of  his  difciples  pretend  to  clafs  it  with  certainty;  and,  in  the  iateft 
botanical  work  that  we  have  received  from  Europe ,  it  is  marked  as  un~ 
known.  I  had  no  doubt,  before  I  was  perfonally  acquainted  with  Koenig, 
that  he  had  afcertained  it ;  but  he  allured  me  that  he  knew  not  what 
the  Greek  writers  meant  by  the  nard  India:  he  had  found,  indeed, 
and  defcribed  a  fixth  fpecies  of  the  nardus,  which  is  called  Indian  in  the 
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Supplement  to  Linnaeus ;  but  the  nardus  is  a  grafs  which,  though  it  bear 
a  fpike,  no  mail  ever  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  Spikenard,  which  the  great 
Botanical  Philofopher  himfelf  was  inclined  to  think  a  fpecies  of  Andropogon , 
and  places,  in  his  Materia  Medica ,  but  with  an  expreffion  of  doubt,  among 
his  polygamous  plants.  Since  the  death  of  Koenig  I  have  confuked  every 
botanift  and  phyfician  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  on  the  fubjed  before 
us;  but  all  have  confeffed  without  referve,  though  not  without  fome  regret, 
that  they  were  ignorant  what  was  meant  by  the  Indian  Spikenard. 

In  order  to  procure  information  from  the  learned  natives,  it  was  necef- 
lary  to  know  the  name  of  the  plant  in  fome  Afiatic  language.  The  very 
word  nard  occurs  in  the  Song  of  Solomon:  but  the  name  and  the  thing 
were  both  exotic:  the  Hebrew  lexicographers  imagine  both  to  be  Indian  $ 
but  the  word  is  in  truth  Perfan,  and  occurs  in  the  following  diftich 
of  an  old  poet : 

A'n  chu  bikheft,  in  chu  nardefl,  an  chu  fhakheft,  in  chu  bar. 

An  chu  bikhi  payidareft  in  chu  nardi  payidar. 

I  t  is  not  eafy  to  determine  in  this  couplet,  whether  nard  means  thejlcm, 
or,  as  An ju' explains  it,  the  pith >  but  it  is  manifeftly  a  part  of  a  vegetable, 
and  neither  the  root ,  the  fruit,  nor  the  branch,  which  are  all  feparately 
named.  The  Arabs  have  borrowed  the  word  nard  but  in  the  fenfe,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Kdmus,  of  a  compound  medicinal  unguent .  Whatever  it  fgm- 
fied  in  old  Perfan,  the  Arabic  word  furnbul ,  which,  like  Jumbalah , 
means  an  ear  or  f  pike ,  has  long  been  fubftituted  for  it and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  by  the  furnbul  of  India  the  Mufelmans  underftand  the  fame 

plant  with  the  nard  of  Ptolemy  and  the  JSardofachys,  or  Spikenard,  of 
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Galen  j  who,  by  the  way,  was  deceived  by  the  dry  fpecimens  which  he 
had  feen,  and  miftook  them  for  roots . 

A  singular  defcription  of  the  furnbul  by  Abu’lfazl,  who  frequently 
mentions  it  as  an  ingredient  in  Indian  perfumes,  had  for  fome  time  almoft 
convinced  me  that  the  true  Spikenard  was  the  Cetaca ,  or  Pandanus  of  our 
botanifts  :  his  words  are,  Sumbul  panj  berg  dared ,  cell  dirdzu  an  dah  angojh- 
tejlu  pahnai  feh ,  or,  “  The  furnbul  has  five  leaves,  ten  fingers  long,  and 
“  three  broad.’*  Now  I  well  knew  that  the  minifter  of  Acbar  was  not  a 
botanift,  and  might  eafily  have  miftaken  a  thyrfus  for  a  fingle  flower: 
I  had  feen  no  bloflom,  or  aflemblage  of  blolfoms,  of  fuch  dimenfions, 
except  the  male  Cetaca  ;  and,  though  the  P erf  an  writer  defcribes  the  female 
as  a  different  plant,  by  the  vulgar  name  Cyora ,  yet  fuch  a  miffake  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  in  fuch  a  work  :  but.  what  moft  confirmed 
my  opinion,  was  the  exquifite  fragrance  of  the  CVV^^-flower,  which  to  my 
fenfe  far  furpaffed  the  richeft  perfumes  of  Europe  or  Afa ,  Scarce  a  doubt 
remained  when  I  met  with  a  defcription  of  the  Cetaca  by  Forskohl, 
whofe  words  are  fo  perfectly  applicable  to  the  general  idea  which  we  are 
apt  to  form  of  Spikenard ,  that  I  give  you  a  literal  tranflation  of  them  : 
“  The  Pandanus  is  an  incomparable  plant,  and  cultivated  for  its  odour, 
**  which  it  breathes  fo  richly,  that  one  or  two  fpikes ,  in  a  fituation  rather 
“  humid,  would  be  fufficient  to  diffufe  an  odoriferous  air  for  a  Ions  time 
“  through  a  lpacious  apartment ;  fo  that  the  natives  in  general  are  not  foli- 
u  citous  about  the  living  plants,  but  purckafe  the  fpikes  at  a  great  price.11 
I  learned  alfo,  that  a  fragrant  eflential  oil  was  extracted  from  the  flowers; 
and  I  procured  from  Bandres  a  large  phial  of  it,  which  was  adulterated 
with  fandal ;  but  the  very  adulteration  convinced  me  that  the  genuine 
eflence  muff:  be  valuable,,  from  the  great  number  of  thyrfi  that  muft 
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be  required  in  preparing  a  (mail  quantity  of  it.  Thus  had  1  nearly 
perfuaded  myfelf  that  the  true  nard  was  to  be  found  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Ganges ,  where  the  Hindu  women  roll  up  its  flowers  in  their  long  black  hair 
after  bathing  in  the  holy  river ;  and  I  imagined  that  the  precious  alabajler - 
box  mentioned  in  the  Scripture,  and  the  /mail  onyx ,  in  exchange  for  which 
the  poet  offers  to  entertain  his  friend  with  a  cajk  of  old  wine,  contained  an 
eflence  of  the  fame  kind,  though  differing  in  its  degree  of  purity  with 
the  nard  which  I  had  procured.  But  an  Arab  of  Mecca,  who  faw  in  my 
fludy  fome  flowers  of  the  Cctaca,  informed  me  that  the  plant  was  ex¬ 
tremely  common  in  Arabia ,  where  it  was  named  Cadhi ;  and  feveral  Maho - 
medans  of  rank  and  learning  have  fince  affured  me  that  the  true  name  of  the 
Indian  Sumbul  was  not  Cetaca ,  but  Jatamans).  This  was  important  infor¬ 
mation  :  finding  therefore  that  the  Pandanus  was  not  peculiar  to  Rind uf  an, 
and  confidering  that  the  Sumbul  of  Abu'lfazl  differed  from  it  in  the  pre- 
cife  number  of  leaves  on  the  thyrfus,  in  the  colour,  and  in  the  feafon  of 
flowering,  though  the  length  and  breadth  correfponded  very  nearly,  I  aban¬ 
doned  my  firft  opinion,  and  began  to  inquire  eagerly  for  the  Jatamans),  which 
grew,  1  was  told,  in  the  garden  of  a  learned  and  ingenious  friend,  and  for¬ 
tunately  was  then  in  bloflom.  A  frefli  plant  was  very  foon  brought  to  me  : 
it  appeared  on  inlpeflion  to  be  a  rnofl  elegant  Cy pints,  with  a  polifhed 
three-fided  culm,  an  umbella  with  three  or  four  enfiform  leaflets  minutely 
ferrated,  naked  proliferous  peduncles,  crowded  fpikes,  expanded  daggers ; 
and  its  branchy  root  had  a  pungent  tafte  with  a  faint  aromatic  odour ;  but 
no  part  of  it  bore  the  leaft  refemblance  to  the  drug  known  in  Europe  by  the 
appellation  of  Spikenard  and  a  Mufelman  phyfician  from  Dehli  aflured  me 
pofitively,  that  the  plant  was  not  Jatamans i,  but  Slid,  as  it  is  named 
in  Arabic-,  which  the  author  of  the  lohfatill  Mumentn  particularly  diftin- 
guifhes  from  the  Indian  Sumbul.  He  produced  on  the  next  day  an  extract 
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from  the  Dictionary  of  Natural  Hiftory,  to  which  he  had  referred ;  and  l. 
prefent  you  with  a  tranflation  of  all  that  is  material  in  it. 

et  i.  Sud  has  a  roundifh  olive-fhaped  root,  externally  black,  but  white 
“  internally,  and  fo  fragrant  as  to  have  obtained  in  Perfia  the  name  of 
“  Subterranean  Mujk  :  its  leaf  has  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  a  leek,  but 
<c  is  longer  and  narrower,  ltrong,  fomewhat  rough  at  the  edges,  and  taper- 
“  ing  to  a  point.  2.  Sumbul  means  a  /pike  or  ear ,  and  was  called  nard 
(<  by  the  Greeks.  There  are  three  forts  of  Sumbul  or  Nardin  -3  but  when 
<(  the  word  ftands  alone,  it  means  the  Sumbul  of  India ,  which  is  an  herb 
“  without  flower  or  fruit  (he  fpeaks  of  the  drug  only)  like  the  tail  of  an 
“  ermine,  or  of  a  fmall  weafel,  but  not  quite  fo  thick,  and  about  the  length 
iC  of  a  finger.  It  is  darkifh,  inclining  to  yellow,  and  very  fragrant :  it  is 
u  brought  from  Hinduflan ,  and  its  medicinal  virtue  lafts  three  years.”  It 
was  eafy  to  procure  the  dry  Jatamdnst ,  which  correfponded  perfectly  with 
the  defcription  of  the  Sumbul ;  and,  though  a  nati Mufelman  afterwards 
gave  me  a  Perflan  paper,  written  by  himfelf,  in  which  he  reprefents  the  Sum- 
bid  of  India ,  the  Sweet  Sumbul ,  and  the  Jatdmansi  as  three  different  plants, 
yet  the  authority  of  the  Tohfatiil  Mumeriin  is  decifive  that  the  /meet 
Sumbul  is  only  another  denomination  of  nard ;  and  the  phyfician  who  pro¬ 
duced  that  authority,  brought,  as  a  fpecimen  of  Sumbul ,  the  very  fame 
drug  which  my  Pandit,  who  is  alfo  a  phyfician,  brought  as  a  fpecimen 
of  the  Jatdmansi.  A  Brahmen  of  eminent  learning  gave  me  a  parcel  of  the 
fame  fort,  and  told  me  that  it  was  ufed  in  their  facrifices;  that,  when 
freflh,  it  was  exquifitely  fweet,  and  added  much  to  the  fcent  of  rich 
effences,  in  which  it  was  a  principal  ingredient ;  that  the  merchants 
brought  it  from  the  mountainous  country  to  the  north-eaft  of  Bengal ; 
that  it  was  the  entire  plant,  not  a  part  of  it,  and  received  its  Sanfcrit  names 
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from  its  refemblance  to  Jocks  of  hah as  it  is  called  Spikenat  d,  I  fuppofe, 
from  its  relemblance  to  a  fpike,  when  it  is  dried,  and  not  from  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  its  flowers,  which  the  Greeks ,  probably,  never  examined. 
The  Perfian  author  defcribes  the  whole  plant  as  refembling  the  tail  of  an 
ermine ;  and  the  Jatamansi ,  which  is  manifeftly  the  Spikenard  of  our  drug- 
gifts,  has  precifely  that  form,  confiding  of  withered  ftalks  and  ribs  of 
leaves,  cohering  in  a  bundle  of  yellowifh  brown  capillary  fibres,  and 
conftituting  a  fpike  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  finger.  We  may  on  the 
whole  be  allured,  that  the  nardus  of  Ptolemy,  the  Indian  Sumbul  of  the 
Perfians  and  drabs,  the  Jatamansi  of  the  Hindus ,  and  the  Spikenard  of  our 
fhops,  are  one  and  the  fame  plant ;  but  to  what  clafs  and  genus  it  belongs 
in  the  Linncean  fyftem,  can  only  be  afeertained  by  an  infpe&ion  of  the 
frefli  blofloms.  Dr.  Patrick  Russel,  who  always  communicates  with 
obliging  facility  his  extenfive  and  accurate  knowledge,  informed  me  by 

letter,  that  ie  Spikenard  is  carried  over  the  defert  (from  India  I  prefume) 
ct  to  Aleppo,  where  it  is  ufed  in  fubftance,  mixed  with  other  perfumes, 
“  and  worn  in  fmall  bags,  or  in  the  form  of  eflence,  and  kept  in  little  boxes 
“  or  phials,  like  dtar  of  rofes.”  He  is  perfuaded,  and  Co  am  I,  that  the 
Indian  nard  of  the  antients  and  that  of  our  Ihops,  is  one  and  the  fame  ve¬ 
getable. 


Though  diligent  refearches  have  been  made  at  my  requeft  on  the 
borders  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  yet  the  Jatamansi  has  not  been  found 
growing  in  any  part  of  the  Britijh  territories.  Mr.  Saunders,  who  met 
with  it  in  Butan,  where,  as  he  was  informed,  it  is  very  common, 
and  whence  it  is  brought  in  a  dry  (late  to  Rangpur,  has  no  hefita- 
tion  in  pronouncing  it  a  fpecies  of  the  Baccharis and,  fince  it  is  not 
poflible  that  he  could  miflake  the  natural  order  and  effential  cha¬ 
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rafter  of  the  plant  which  he  examined,  I  had  no  doubt  that  the  Jatdmans) 
was  compolit  and  corymbiferous  with  ftamens  connedted  by  the  anthers,  and 
with  female  prolific  florets  intermixed  with  hermaphrodites.  The  word 
Spike  was  not  ufed  by  the  antients  with  botanical  precifion  ;  and  the  St  achy  s 
itfelf  is  verticillated,  with  only  two  fpecies  out  of  fifteen  that  could  juflify 
its  generic  appellation.  I  therefore  concluded,  that  the  true  Spikenard  was 
a  Baccharis ,  and  that,  while  the  philofopher  had  been  fearching  for  it  to 
no  purpofe, 

- - — — — - the  dull  fwain 

Trod  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  (boon; 

for  the  Baccharis,  it  feems,  as  well  as  the  Conyza ,  is  called  by  our  garden¬ 
ers,  Ploughmens  Spikenard.  I  fufpedted,  neverthelefs,  that  the  plant  which 
Mr.  Saunders  defcribed  was  not  Jatdmans ),  becaufe  I  knew  that  the 
people  of  Butdn  had  no  fuch  name  for  it,  but  diftinguifhed  it  by  very  differ¬ 
ent  names  in  different  parts  of  their  hilly  country.  I  knew  alfo  that  the 
Butias,  who  fet  a  greater  value  on  the  drug  than  it  feems  as  a  perfume 
to  merit,  were  extremely  referved  in  giving  information  concerning  it ;  and 
might  be  tempted,  by  the  narrow  fpirit  of  monopoly,  to  miflead  an 
inquirer  for  the  frefh  plant.  The  friendly  zeal  of  Mr.  Purling  will  pro¬ 
bably  procure  it  in  a  ftate  of  vegetation  ;  for,  when  he  had  the  kindnefs 
at  my  defire  to  make  inquiries  for  it  among  the  Butdn  merchants,  they 
aflured  him  that  the  living  plants  could  not  be  obtained  without  an  order 
from  their  fovereign  the  Devardjd ,  to  whom  he  immediately  difpatched  a 
meflenger,  with  an  earned:  requefi  that  eight  or  ten  of  the  growing  plants 
might  be  fent  to  him  at  Rangpur.  Should  the  Devardjd  comply  with  that 
requefi,  and  fhould  the  vegetable  flourifh  in  the  plain  of  Bengal ,  we  fliall 
have  ocular  proof  of  its  clafs,  order,  genus,  and  fpecies ;  and,  if  it  prove 
the  fame  with  the  Jatdmans)  of  Nepal,  which  I  now  muft  introduce  to 
Vol.  IL  3  F 
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your  acquaintance,  the  queftion  with  which  I  began  this  effay  will  be 
fatisfactorily  anfwered. 

Having  traced  the  Indian  Spikenard,  by  the  name  of  J  atamans  t,  to  the 
mountains  of  Nepal ,  I  requefted  my  friend  Mr.  Law,  who  then  refided 
at  Gaya,  to  procure  fome  of  the  recent  plants  by  the  means  of  the  Nepalefe 
pilgrims  ;  who,  being  orthodox  Hindus  and  poflefling  many  rare  books  in 
the  Sanfcrit  language,  were  more  likely  than  the  Butias  to  know  the  true 
Jatamanst ,  by  which  name  they  generally  diftinguifh  it.  Many  young  plants 
were  accordingly  fent  to  Gaya ,  with  a  Perfian  letter,  fpecifically  naming 
them,  and  apparently  written  by  a  man  of  rank  and  literature ;  fo  that  no 
fufpicion  of  deception  or  of  error  can  be  juftly  entertained.  By  a  miftake 
of  the  gardener  they  were  all  planted  at  Gaya ,  where  they  have  blolfomed, 
and  at  feemed  to  flourifh  :  I  muft  therefore  defcribe  the  Jatamans't 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Burt,  who  favoured  me  with  a  drawing  of 
it,  and  in  whofe  accuracy  we  may  perfectly  confide  ;  but,  before  I  pro¬ 
duce  the  defcription,  I  muft  endeavour  to  remove  a  prejudice,  in  regard 
to  the  natural  order  of  the  fpikenard,  which  they  who  are  addi&ed  to 
fwear  by  every  word  of  their  matter  Linnaeus,  will  hardly  abandon, 
and  which  I,  who  love  truth  better  than  him,  have  abandoned  with  fome 
reluftance.  Nard  has  been  generally  fuppofed  to  be  a  grafs  j  and  the 
word  Jlacdiysy  or  J pike ,  which  agrees  with  the  habit  of  that  natural 
order,  gave  rife,  perhaps,  to  the  fuppofition.  There  is  a  plant  in  Java 
which  mod  travellers  and  fome  phyficians  call  fpikenard  ;  and  the  Governor 
of  Chmfura ,  who  is  kindly  endeavouring  to  procure  it  thence  in  a  date 
fit  for  examination,  writes  me  word,  that  “  a  Dutch  author  pronounces  it 
“  a  grafs  like  the  Cypirus ;  but  inlifts  that  what  we  call  the  J pike  is  the 
“  fibrous  part  above  the  root,  as  long  as  a  man’s  Tittle  finger;  of  a 
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<(  brownifh  hue,  inclining  to  red  or  yellow,  rather  fragrant,  and  with 
a  pungent  but  aromatic  fcent.”  This  is  too  ilovenly  a  defcriptioa  to 
have  been  written  by  a  botanift;  yet  I  believe  the  latter  part  of  it  to  be 
tolerably  correct,  and  fhould  imagine  that  the  plant  was  the  fame  with  our 
Jatdmansi ,  if  it  were  not  commonly  aflerted  that  the  Javan  fpikenard  was 
ufed  as  a  condiment ;  and  if  a  well-informed  man,  who  had  feen  it  in  the 
ifland,  had  not  allured  me  that  it  was  a  fort  of  Pimento ,  and  confequently 
a  fpecies  of  Myrtle ,  and  of  the  order  now  called  Hefperian.  The  refem- 
blance  before  mentioned  between  the  Indian  fumbnl  and  the  Arabian  Slid,  or 
Cyprus,  had  led  me  to  fufpedt  that  the  true  nard  was  a  grafs  or  a  reed-,  and, 
as  this  country  abounds  in  odoriferous  graffes,  I  began  to  collect  them  from 
all  quarters.  Colonel  Kyd  obligingly  fent  me  two  plants  with  fweet-fmeli- 
ing  roots;  and  as  they  were  known  to  the  Pandits,  I  foon  found  their  names 
in  a  Sanfcrit  di£t  ionary  :  one  of  them  is  called  gandhas  a  tin,  and  ufed  by 
the  Hindus  to  fcent  the  red  powder  of  Sapan,  or  Bakkam- wood,  which  they 
fcatter  in  the  feftival  of  the  vernal  feafon ;  the  other  has  many  names,  and, 
among  them,  nagaramaftac  and  gonarda ,  the  fecond  of  which  means  rujlling 
in  the  water ;  for  all  the  Pandits  infift  that  nard  is  never  ufed  as  a  noun 
in  Sanfcrit,  and  flgnifies,  as  the  root  of  a  verb,  to  found  or  to  ruflle. 
Soon  after,  Mr.  Burrow  brought  me  from  the  Banks  of  the  Ganges,  near 
Heridwar ,  a  very  fragrant  grafs,  which  in  fome  places  covers  whole  acres, 
and  diffufes,  when  crufhed,  fo  ftrong  an  odour,  that  a  perfon,  he  fays, 
might  eafily  have  fmelt  it  (as  Alexander  is  reported  to  have  fmelt  the  nard 
of  Gedrofia )  from  the  back  of  an  elephant :  its  bloffoms  were  not  preferved, 
and  it  cannot  therefore  be  defcribed.  From  Mr.  Blane  of  Lucnozv 
I  received  a  frefh  plant,  which  has  not  flowered  at  Calcutta ;  but  I 
rely  implicitly  on  his  authority,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  fpecies  of 
Andropogon:  it  has  rather  a  rank  aromatic  odour;  and,  from  the  virtue 
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afcribed  to  it  of  curing  intermittent  fevers,  is  known  by  tire  Sanfcrit  name 
of  jw  nr  uncus' a ,  which  literally  means  a  fever -hook,  and  alludes  to  the 
iron-hook  with  which  elephants  are  managed.  Laftly,  Dr.  Anderson  of 
Madras ,  who  delights  in  ufeful  purfuits,  and  in  affifting  the  purfuits  of 
others^  favoured  me  with  a  complete  fpecimen  of  the  Andropogon  Nardns , 
one  of  the  mofl  common  graffes  on  the  coaft,  and  flourifliing  moil  luxuriantly 
on  the  mountains,  never  eaten  by  cattle,  but  extremely  grateful  to  bees;  and 
containing  an  effential  oil,  which,  he  underftands,  is  extraded  from  it  in 
many  parts  of  Hindujian ,  and  ufed  as  an  dtar  ox  perfume.  He  adds  a  very 
curious  philological  remark,  that,  in  the  Tamul  didionary,  mod  words  be¬ 
ginning  with  ndr  have  fome  relation  to  fragrance ;  as  ndrukeradu ,  to  yield  an 
odour;  ndr  turn  pillu,  lemon-grafs;  ndrtei ,  citron;  narta  manum,  the  wild 
orange-tree ;  narum  panel,  the  Indian  Jafmin  ;  ndrum  allerl,  a  ftrong  fmelling- 
fiower;  and  ndrtu ,  which  is  put  for  nard  in  the  Tamul  verfion  of  our 
Scriptures;  fo  that  not  only  the  nard  of  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks ,  but  even 
the  copla  narum  of  Horace,  may  be  derived  from  an  Indian  root.  To  this  I 
can  only  fay,  that  1  have  not  met  with  any  fuch  root  in  Sanfcrit ,  the  oldefl  po- 
lifhed  language  of  India ;  and  that  in  Perfian ,  which  has  a  manifell  affinity 
with  it,  ndr  means  a  pomegranate,  and  nargil  (a  word  originally  Sanfcrit)  a 
cocoa-nut ;  neither  of  which  has  any  remarkable  fragrance. 

-  Such  is  the  evidence  in  fupport  of  the  opinion  given  by  the  great 
Swedijh  naturalift,  that  the  true  nard  was  a  gramineous  plant,  and  a  fpecies 
of  Andropogon ;  but  fince  no  grafs  that  I  have  yet  leen  bears  any  refem- 
blance  to  the  Jatdmanst,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  nardics  of  the  antients, 
I  beg  leave  to  exprefs  my  diflent,  with  fome  confidence  as  a  philologer, 
though  with  humble  diffidence  as  a  fludent  in  botany.  I  am  not,  indeed, 
of  opinion  that  the  nardum  of  the  Romans  was  merely  the  effentiaroil 
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of  the  plant  from  which  it  was  denominated,  but  am  ftrongly  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  was  a  generic  word,  meaning  what  we  now  call  dtar, 
and  either  the  a  tar  of  rofes  from  Cajhmtr  and  Perfia ;  that  of  Cetaca, 
or  Pandanus ,  from  the  weftern  coaft  of  India ;  or  that  of  A  guru,  or 
aloe-wood,  from  Afam  or  Cochinchina ,  the  procefs  of  obtaining  which 
is  defcribed  by  Abu'lfazl,  or  the  mixed  perfume,  called  abir ,  of  which  the 
principal  ingredients  were  yellow  fandal,  violets,  orange- flowers,  wood  of 
aloes,  rofe-water,  mufk,  and  true  fpikenard:  all  thofe  effences  and  competi¬ 
tions  were  coftly;  and,  moil  of  them  being  fold  by  the  Indians  to  the 
Perjians  and  Arabs ,  from  whom,  in  the  time  of  Octavius,  they  were 
received  by  the  Syrians  and  Romans ,  they  mu  ft  have  been  extremely  dear 
at  Jerufalem  and  at  Rome.  There  might  alfo  have  been  a  pure  nardine  oiU 
as  Athenaeus  calls  it;  but  nardum  probably  meant  (and  Koenig  was  of 
the  fame  opinion)  an  Indian  effence  in  general,  taking  its  name  from  that  in¬ 
gredient  which  had,  or  was  commonly  thought  to  have,  the  moft  exqui- 
fite  feent.  But  I  have  been  drawn  by  a  pleafing  fubjed  to  a  greater  length 
than  I  expeded,  and  proceed  to  the  promifed  defeription  of  the  true  tiard, 
or  Jatamansi,  which  by  the  way  has  other  names  in  the  Amarcbjh-,  the 
fmootheft  of  which  are  jatila  and  lomajd,  both  derived  from  words  meaning 
hair.  Mr.  Burt,  after  a  modeft  apology  for  his  impeded  acquaintance 
with  the  language  of  botanifts,  has  favoured  me  with  an  account  of  the  plant; 
on  the  corrednefs  of  which  1  have  a  perfed  reliance,  from  which  I  colled  the 
following  natural  characters : 

AGGREGATE. 

Cal.  Scarce  any.  Margin ,  hardly  difcernible. 

Cor.  One  petal.  Tube  fomewhat  gibbous.  Border  five-cleft. 

Siam.  Three  Anthers. 

Pijl.  Germ  beneath.  One  Style  ere<d. 

Seed 
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Seed  folitary,  crowned  with  a  pappus. 

Root  fibrous. 

Leaves  hearted,  fourfold  ;  radical  leaves  petioled. 

It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  Protean  plant,  Valerian,  a  filler  of 
the  Mountain  and  Celtic  Nard,  and  of  a  fpecies  which  I  fhould  defcribe 
in  the  Linnean  fly le  :  Valeriana  Jata'ma'nsi  floribus  triandris , 
folds  cordatis  qua  terms ,  radicalihus  petiolatis.  The  radical  leaves,  rifing  from 
the  ground  and  enfolding  the  young  Item,  are  plucked  up  with  a  part  of 
the  root,  and,  being  dried  in  the  fun  or  by  an  artificial  heat,  are  fold  as 
a  drug,  which  from  its  appearance  has  been  called  fpikenard ;  though,  as  the 
Perfian  writer  obferves,  it  might  be  compared  more  properly  to  the  tail  of  an 
ermine  :  when  nothing  remains  but  the  dry  fibres  of  the  leaves,  which  retain 
their  original  form,  they  have  fome  refemblance  to  a  lock  of  hair ,  from  which 
the  Sanfcrit  name,  it  feems,  is  derived.  Two  mercantile  agents  from 
Butau,  on  the  part  of  the  Devardja ,  were  examined  at  my  requeft  by  Mr. 
Harington,  and  informed  him  that  the  drug,  which  the  Bengalefe  called 
Jatdmansi ,  “  grew  eredt  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  refembling  in 
£C  colour  an  ear  of  green  wheat ;  that  when  recent  it  had  a  faint  odour, 
t(  which  was  greatly  increafed  by  the  fimple  procefs  of  drying  it ;  that  it 
“  abounded  on  he  hills,  and  even  on  the  plains,  of  J Butan,  where  it  was 
(i  colledted  and  prepared  for  medicinal  purpofes.”  What  its  virtues  are, 
experience  alone  can  afcertain  ;  but,  as  far  as  botanical  analogy  can  juftify 
a  conjedture,  we  may  fuppofe  them  to  be  antifpafmodic  ;  and  in  our 
provinces,  efpecially  in  Bahar ,  the  plant  will  probably  flourifh  fo  that 
we  may  always  procure  it  in  a  ftate  fit  for  experiment.  On  the  defcription 
of  the  Indian  fpikenard,  compared  with  the  drawing,  I  mud  obferve 
that,  though  all  the  leaves  as  delineated  may  not  appear  of  the  fame  fliape, 
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yet  all  of  them  are  not  fully  expanded.  Mr.  Burt  allures  me,  that  the  four 
radical  leaves  are  hearted  and  petioled ;  and  it  is  mod  probable  that  the 
cauline  and  floral  leaves  would  have  a  flmilar  form  in  their  fliate  of  per¬ 
fect  expanfion  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  plants  at  Gaya  are  now  fhrivelled 
and  they  who  feek  farther  information  muft  wait  with  patience  until 
new  items  and  leaves  fhall  fpring  from  the  roots,  or  other  plants  fhall 
be  brought  from  Nepal  and  Butdn,  On  the  propofed  inquiry  into  the 
virtues  of  this  celebrated  plant,  T  muft  be  permitted  to  fay,  that,  although 
many  botanifts  may  have  wafted  their  time  in  enumerating  the  qualities  of 
vegetables,  without  having  afcertained  them  by  repeated  and  fatisfaclory 
experiments,  and  although  mere  botany  goes  no  farther  than  technical  ar¬ 
rangement  and  defcription,  yet  it  feems  indubitable,  that  the  great  end  and 
aim  of  a  botanical  philofopher  is  to  difcover  and  prove  the  feveral  ufes  of  the 
vegetable fyftem ;  and  while  he  admits,  with  Hippocrates,  th z folia cionfnej* 
of  experience ,  to  rely  on  experiment  alone  as  the  balls  of  his  knowledge. 
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A 

METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY, 
KEPT  AT  CALCUTTA, 

BY  HENRY  TRAIL ,  ESQ . 


From  \Jt  February  1784,  to  3 1 ft  December  17  85. 


-  4 


R  E  M  ARKS. 


JN  the  following  Diary  of  the  weather,  begun  the  ift  February  1784, 
every  change  in  the  air  was  marked  down  with  the  greatefl  precifion 
three  times  every  day,  and  always  nearly  at  the  fame  hours,  viz.  at  fun- 
rifing,  at  three,  or  half  pad  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  eleven 
o’clock  at  night. 

While  the  wind  continued  foutherly,  the  Thermometer  was  placed  in 
a  Verandah  open  to  the  Efplanade,  where  there  was  at  all  times  a  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  air ;  and  when  the  wind  became  northerly,  the  inftrument  was 
removed  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  houfe,  and  equally  expofed,  as  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  year. 

The  Barometer  continued  always  in  the  fame  place. 

The  Hygrometer  made  ufe  of  was  a  bit  of  fine  fponge,  fufpended  in 
a  fcale  (on  the  end  of  a  fteelyard)  firft  prepared  for  more  eafily  imbib¬ 
ing  the  moiflure,  by  dipping  it  in  a  folution  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  afterwards 
drying  it  well,  and  bringing  it  to  an  equilibrium  by  a  weight  in  the  oppof  te 
fcale,  at  a  time  when  the  atmofphere  appeared  to  have  the  lead  degree  of 
moidure. 

A  semicircular  fcale  at  the  top,  divided  from  o  to  90°  on  each 
fide,  with  the  needle  of  the  yard,  pointed  out  the  quantity  of  moif.urj 
gained  or  lod  daily ;  but  in  the  following  Diary  the  degrees  of  moidure 
have  feldom  been  taken  down. 

3  G  2 


Every 
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Every  fall  of  rain  was  likewife  taken,  and  the  quantity  in  cubic  inches 

daily  noted  down. 

* 

The  winds  were  alfo  obferved;  and  the  figures  (o,  i,  2,  3,  4)  denote 
the  force  thereof. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  at  fun-rifing  there  is  feldom  or  ever 
any  wind  ;  bur  no  fooner  is  the  air  a  little  rarefied  by  its  rays,  than  a  little 
breeze  begins,  and  this  generally  increafes  till  about  noon,  when  again 
it  begins  to  lofe  its  force  and  dies  away,  from  the  fame  caufe. 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  influence  of  the  Moon  upon  the  weather,  the 
mean  temperature,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  of  each  quar¬ 
ter,  is  accurately  marked  down  by  taking  in  the  three  days  preceding 
and  the  three  days  after  the  change,  with  the  intermediate  day.  From 
thefe  the  denfity  is  difcovered,  by  the  following  rule  given  by  Dr.  Brad¬ 
ley,  viz. 

a,  altitude  of  Barometer ;  b,  altitude  of  Thermometer ;  d,  Denfity. 

- - ~ — -  =  D  —  or  Denfity. 

B  x  350 

N.  B.  In  this,  the  mean  morning  denfity  is  only  taken ;  however,  the 
mean  denfity  for  the  whole  day  may  be  found  by  the  fame  rule. 

January  i,  1785.  From  an  examination  of  one  year’s  obfervations  on 
the  influence  of  the  Moon  on  the  mercury  in  the  Barometer,  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  is  any  certain  rule  to  be  laid  down  regarding  it  j  how¬ 


ever. 
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ever,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  direction  of  the  winds  has  more  effect 
upon  it,  as  we  never  fail  to  fee  the  mercury  higheft  when  the  wind  blows 
from  the  NW  j  in  a  leffer  degree  from  the  N,  and  lowed:  of  all  when  it 
proceeds  from  the  SE  quarters. 
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A  General  State  of  the  Weather  for  February  17  85. 


Greatefi:  altitude  of  the  Thermometer, 
Leaft  ditto. 

Mean  ditto, 


M. 

N. 

E. 

75° 

86 

76 

66 

70 

68 

72 

79 

73 

74 


Mean  temperature. 


Clear,  -  -  3  days. 

Cloudy,  -  *  26  do. 

N°  of  days  on  which  it  rained,  8  do. 
Quantity  of  rain,  -  42  Inch. 


This  month  the  wind  very  variable,  and  the  atmofphere  for  the  mod: 
part  cloudy,  and  fometimes  feveral  days  fucceeding  without  any  fun  ;  the 
air  alfo  damp  and  cold.  Frequently  thunder,  and  on  the  8th  there  was 
a  fall  of  hail  in  the  afternoon  accompanied  with  thunder. 


The  mornings  generally  foggy. 


Calcutta , 
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Calcutta ,  February  1784. 


Thermom. 

Mean  morning 

pC 

u 

Wind. 

Appear- 

S>N 

denfity  of  each 
quarter  of  the 
Moon. 

a 

CC 

Q 

M 

N 

E 

.s 

S 

Pi 

Point 

Force 

anceof  the 
air. 

Remarks. 

/ 

1 

68 

75 

72 

•  , 

W 

0 

Cloudy 

Sunday. 

2 

3 

68 

67 

78 

74 

72 

69  " 

N 

NE 

0 

0 

MM 

Heavy,  with  a  great  appearance  of 
lain. 

4 

68 

77 

68 

S 

0 

— 

Ditto. 

5 

7i 

79 

72 

>  Full  M.  70  .3.  < 

sw 

1 

— 

6 

72 

80 

74 

NW 

I 

— 

A  thick  fog  all  day. 

7 

7i 

82 

75 

s 

2 

Clear 

8 

70 

80 

74 

1. 

I 

Cloudy 

Some  hail  in  the  afternoon,  with 

9 

74 

80 

75  J 

2 

— 

thunder. . 

10 

75 

80 

74 

2 

— 

A  great  appearance  of  rain  ;  very 

ii 

7i 

77 

75 

I 

— 

dark. 

1 2 

y3 

79 

76 

.2 

NW 

I 

— 

Ditto  ;•  few  drops  of  rain.. 

*3 

73 

80 

74 

*  L.  Qi7i£  < 

.1 

s 

3 

— 

— —  — 

14 

74 

80 

75 

.1 

NW 

2 

— 

- -  - 

15 

70 

82 

72 

1 

— 

Much  thunder  this  morning,  with 

16 

72 

73 

74 

°-5 

S 

2 

— 

a  heavy  ftiower. 

17 

70 

81 

72  J 

0 

Clear 

18 

69 

76 

72  i 

var. 

1 

Ha  zy 

19 

69 

79 

74 

S 

0 

— 

A  few.  drops -of  rain. . 

20 

70 

77 

75 

>  New  M.  70  3.  < 

W 

2 

— 

21 

73 

77 

74 

1 

Cloudy 

Very  gloomy,  and  a  great  appear- 

22 

70 

75 

73 

N 

0 

Hazy 

ance  of  rain,  very  clofe, .  no  fun t 

23 

70 

83 

75 

W 

0 

— 

all  day. 

24 

72 

84 

74  J 

0 

Cloudy 

Ditto. 

25 

7i 

7  6 

73 

°-5 

1 

— 

Clear  at  intervals. 

26 

68 

7° 

68 

.2 

0 

— 

Ditto. 

27 

67 

74 

69 

NW 

0 

— 

Very  thick. 

28 

67 

79 

71 

•  F.  (^67^. 

n 

W 

1 

— 

Thunder,  very  moift  and  wet.  - 

29 

66 

78 

7i  J 

NW 

2 

Clear 

Very  chilly. 

mean 

72 

79 

73  ! 

S  4-2 

var. 

2 

Cloudy 

Mean  Hate  of  the  atmofphere.. 
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A  General  State  of  the  Weather  for  March . 


Greateft  altitude  of  Thermometer, 
Lead:  ditto,  - 

Mean  — —  - 


M. 

N. 

E, 

8+ 

89 

85 

66 

75 

71 

75 

84 

79 

}79|  Mean 
temperature. 


Clear,  -  x6  days. 

Cloudy,  -  15  — 

Rain,  -  3 

Quantity  of  do.  1-8  inch. 


The  wind  almoft  continually  foutherly,  and  flrong  blafls  towards  the 
end  of  the  month ;  the  weather  throughout  clear  and  ferene,  and  heavy  dews 
at  night,  which  indeed  mu  ft  always  be  the  cafe  when  they  are  proceeded  by 
.a  clear  warm  fun. 


In  blowing  weather  dews  are  feldom  feen,  the  moifture  as  it  falls  being 
difpelled  by  the  wind* 


The  heat  of  the  earth  this  month,  about  mid-day,  about  120°. 


Calcutta , 


Calcutta ,  March  1784 


rt 

ft 

Thermom. 

Mean  morning 
heat  at  each  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  Moon. 

Rain  Inch. 

Wind. 

Appear¬ 
ance  of 
the  air. 

Remarks. 

M. 

N. 

E. 

Point. 

Force 

I 

66 

80 

7  1 

sw 

I 

Clear 

Monday. 

2 

67 

80 

71 

vv 

I 

ditto 

Moift. 

3 

70 

82 

76 

.8 

2 

ditto 

Thunder,  but  no  rain. 

4 

72 

8S 

76 

I 

W 

4 

Cloudy 

Thunder  early  this  morning. 

5 

73 

84 

74 

SE 

0 

Hazy 

6 

71 

83 

74 

2 

Cloudy 

7 

70 

78 

74 

>  Full  M.  70  s.  <j 

1 

ditto 

Great  appearancp  of  rain. 

8 

69 

75 

74 

S 

1 

Clear 

9 

70 

80 

74 

1 

ditto 

The  weather  very  fine  and  dry. 

10 

70 

82 

75J 

m 

0 

ditto 

Ditto. 

1 1 

70 

83 

75 

var. 

2 

ditto 

Ditto. 

12 

69 

85 

75 

1 

ditto 

Ditto. 

13 

70 

88 

79 

S 

3 

ditto 

Ditto. 

J4 

75 

86 

81 

>  L.Q.7I® 

1 

ditto 

The  morning  foggy. 

*5 

76 

86 

80 

0 

Cloudy 

Very  dole  and  fultry. 

l6 

79 

86 

81 

0 

Clear 

Ditto. 

17 

78 

86 

8  r  J 

* 

0 

ditto 

Ditto. 

18 

79 

87 

83  I 

var. 

0 

Hazy 

Ditto. 

19 

80 

88 

83 

3 

Clear 

The  wind  high. 

20 

80 

86 

82 

0.3 

3 

Cloudy 

Ditto  thunder. 

21 

77 

85 

83 

New  M.  70  4.  < 

W 

* 

2 

ditto 

Ditto, 

22 

80 

86 

83 

S 

2 

Clear 

23 

80 

88 

84 

0 

Cloudy 

Moift. 

24 

80 

89 

83  J 

t 

ditto 

Do. 

sS 

81 

88 

851 

1 

ditto 

Very  thick. 

26 

83 

89 

84 

var. 

1 

ditto 

A  great  appearance  of  rain. 

27 

84 

86 

80 

0.5 

S 

4 

ditto 

The  wind  boifterous. 

28 

77 

82 

81 

f  f.  a  6^4- 

3 

ditto 

Ditto. 

29 

78 

81 

81 

i 

2 

ditto 

Ditto. 

3° 

79 

86 

83 

1 

1 

Clear 

3 1 

80 

84 

8iJ 

L 

1 

ditto 

mean 

75 

|84 

79 

1 

s 

3 

Clear. 

Mean  ftate  of  the  atmofphere. 
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A  General  State  of  the  Weather  for  April. 


Created  altitude  of  the  Thermometer, 
.Lead  ditto. 

Mean  ditto,  «  - 


M. 

N. 

E. 

86 

97 

87 

71 

87 

79 

33 

8S 

Mean  temperature. 


Clear, 

Cloudy, 

Rain, 

Quantity  of  rain, 


14  days. 
16  do. 

6  do. 

3-1  inch. 


The  prevailing  wind  this  month,  as  well  as  the  former,  South;  the  mean1 
heat  of  the  earth  at  mid-day  126°.  Blowing  and  heavy  weather  in  general,, 
and  frequent  thunder-ftorms  about  the  end,  although  many  of  the  nights 
were  clofe  and  fultry. 


The  thunder-ftorms  that  generally  prevail  at  this  time  of  the  year,  al¬ 
ways  happen  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  and  come  from  the  NW,  and  are 
attended  with  loud  peals  and  heavy  fall  of  rain.  Before  thefe  ftorms  begin, 
the  clouds  become  very  dark  and  low ;  and  the  winds  being  thus  confined 
between  the  clouds  and  earth,  muft  of  courfe  be  greatly  augmented. 


Calcutta , 
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Calcutta ,  April,  1784. 


• 

t>> 

ft 

Q 

Thermom. 

Mean  morning 
heat  at  each  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  Moon. 

Rain  Inch. 

Wind. 

Appear- 
ance  of 
the  air. 

Remauks. 

M. 

N. 

E. 

Point. 

Force. 

I 

79 

89 

8S 

S 

I 

Clear 

T  HURSDAY. 

2 

81 

87 

83 

• 

O 

ditto 

3 

81 

91 

85  1 

4 

Cloudy 

Difagreeable  blowing  weather. 

4 

83 

89 

85 

3 

ditto 

Ditto. 

5 

83 

89 

86 

ditto 

Ditto. 

6 

83 

88 

85 

)>  Full  M.  82  «  J 

4 

Cloudy 

Ditto. 

7 

8.3 

91 

86 

3 

Hazy 

Ditto. 

8 

83 

91 

85 

2 

Clear 

9 

84 

92 

86  J 

m 

1 

ditto 

10 

84 

94 

87  1 

** 

0 

ditto 

1 1 

85 

97 

87 

0 

ditto 

12 

86 

95 

87 

0 

ditto 

The  night  very  clofe. 

1 3 

8? 

93 

8S 

>  L.  0^14*.  < 

0 

ditto 

Ditto. 

14 

86 

92 

83 

SE 

3 

ditto 

Hard  blowing  weather,  with  much 

*5 

83 

q  I 

85 

s 

3 

Cloudy 

duft. 

16 

83 

9° 

86. 

_  0.4 

3 

ditto 

Ditto. 

*7 

84 

89 

80 1 

r  i-5 

4 

ditto 

A  heavy  thunder  -  dorm  in  the 

18 

80 

88 

79 

°-5 

sw 

2 

ditto 

evening. 

19 

74 

87 

85 

NW 

3 

ditto 

High  wind. 

20 

83 

9° 

85 

l  New  M.  814.^ 

S 

0 

Clear 

Very  clofe. 

21 

83 

qi 

86 

3 

ditto 

Strong  wind. 

22 

83 

92 

85 

3 

ditto 

Ditto. 

*3 

83 

93 

87  J 

0 

Hazy 

And  clofe  and  fultry. 

s4 

83 

92 

86"] 

3 

Clear 

2  5 

84 

9° 

86 

3 

ditto 

26 

84 

89 

84 

0.4 

4 

Cloudy 

With  rain  and  thunder. 

27 

80 

88 

85 

>  F.  Qi  83  *  J 

0.2 

4 

ditto 

Ditto  from  NW. 

28 

83 

00 

86 

# 

2 

ditto 

Ditto.  Ditto. 

20 

8c 

88 

85 

0. 1 

0 

ditto 

Ditto. 

30 

84 

89 

85  J 

3 

ditto 

High  wind. 

mean 

OO 

91 

85  1 

3*1 

S 

4 

Cloudy 

Mean  Hate  of  the  atmoiphere. 
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A  General  State  of  the  Weather  for  May . 


Greateft  altitude  of  the  Thermometer, 
Leaft  ditto, 

Mean  ditto, 


M. 

N. 

E. 

8S 

93 

88 

7? 

82 

74 

81 

89 

84 

84I  Mean  temperature. 


Clear,  -  7  days. 

Cloudy,  -  24  do. 

Rain,  -  14  do. 

Quantity  of  do.  9-6  inches. 


The  wind  foutherly,  with  a  few  pretty  violent  (forms  from  the  NW,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  while  the  latter  part  was  clofe,  gloomy,  and 
warm ;  but  in  general  the  whole  month  was  exceedingly  cloudy,  and  fcarcely 
a  (Ingle  day  of  bright  fun-fhine. 

The  rains  began  on  the  22d,  and  from  that  day  to  the  end  ,  the  nights 
were  very  clofe  and  fultrv,  and  the  air  very  damp. 
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Calcutta ,  May,  1784. 


Day. 

Thermom. 

Mean  morning 
heat  at  each  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  Moon. 

Rain  Inch. 

Wind. 

Appear¬ 
ance  of 
the  air. 

Remarks. 

M. 

N. 

E. 

Point. 

Force 

I 

82 

86 

82 

2. 

s 

3 

Cloudy 

Saturday,  a  violent  ftorm. 

2 

77 

88 

74*1 

I. 

3 

ditto 

Very  heavy.  Do.  no  fun. 

3 

75 

82 

79 

0.6 

4 

ditto 

Ditto. 

4 

78 

87 

84 

1 

Hazy 

And  clofe. 

5 

82 

89 

34 

!>  Full  M.  79  »  -j 

i 

ditto 

No  fun  all  day. 

6 

81 

90 

85 

0.5 

2 

ditto 

A  thunder  florm  in  the  evening. 

7 

84 

90 

85 

3 

ditto 

High  wind  at  times. 

8 

82 

90 

86  J 

3 

Clear 

Ditto 

9 

83 

90 

87  n 

4 

— 

2 

Hazy 

io 

84 

90 

87 

0.4 

3 

Cloudy 

Very  thick  and  dark. 

1 1 

85 

89 

78 

SE 

2 

ditto 

12 

75 

88 

84 

r*  L-  79  s  H 

0.8 

E 

2 

ditto 

A  thunder  ftorm  in  the  evening. 

13 

77 

85 

80 

T 

2. 

S 

1 

ditto 

H 

75 

85 

83 

var. 

0. 

ditto 

No  wind. 

80 

88 

84. 

S 

0 

Clear 

16 

80 

90 

83*1 

>■* 

1 

ditto 

Thunder  in  the  evening. 

17 

78 

91 

86 

0.2 

0 

ditto 

The  weather  very  clofe  and  ftilli 

18 

83 

91 

87 

0 

ditto 

Ditto 

!9 

84 

90 

87 

*  New  M.  82  6 

1 

ditto 

Ditto 

20 

85 

92 

87 

T 

1 

Cloudy 

At  intervals. 

2  1 

85 

93 

88 

0 

Clear 

Very  ftill. 

22 

85 

91 

85J 

0.6 

2 

Cloudy 

Thunder  in  the  evening. 

*3 

84 

90 

83 

0.4 

2 

ditto 

Ditto. 

24 

82 

89 

851 

1" 

2 

ditto 

Ditto. 

25 

83 

92 

86 

0.2 

1 

ditto 

Ditto. 

26 

84 

86 

84 

0.1 

2 

ditto 

Ditto. 

27 

81 

82 

83 

r*  F.  Q.  8x6  ■<  0.2 

SE 

2 

ditto 

Ditto. 

28 

80 

86 

83 

T 

NW 

3 

ditto 

A  great  appearance  of  rain. 

29 

81 

89 

84 

0.4 

NW 

2 

ditto 

The  nights  very  fultry. 

3° 

82 

89 

85- 

NW 

3 

ditto 

Dittos. 

3i 

82 

92 

86 

0.2 

S 

2 

ditto 

Thunder  do.. 

mean 

8i\89 

84  j 

9.6 

S 

2 

Cloudy  1  Mean  Hate  of  the  atmoiphere. 
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A  General  State  of  the  Weather  for  June . 


M. 

N. 

E. 

Created  altitude  of  Thermometer 

84 

90 

86  ‘ 

Lead  do. 

77 

80 

78 

-  8  3  Mean  temperature, 

Mean  do,  '  - 

81 

85 

83  J 

Clear,  -  i  days. 

Cloudy  -  59  do. 

Rain  *  14  do. 

Quantity  of  do,  17-4  inches. 


The  wind  this  month  inclining  fometimes  to  the  E  of  S,  The  atmo- 
Iphere  exceedingly  moift  and  wet,  and  much  rain  from  the  10th  to  17th, 
the  iky  moftly  clouded  throughout,  and  very  little  variation  in  the  tempers 
sure  of  the  air. 
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Calcutta ,  June ,  1784. 


Thermom. 

• 

JS 

Wind. 

Appear- 

.  « 

i» 
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A  Getter al  State  of  the  Weather  for  July. 


M. 

N. 

E. 

• 

Greateft  altitude  of  Thermometer 

84 
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Leaft  ditto 

77 

77 
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>83  Mean  temperature. 

Mean  ditto 

81 

8S 

83  J 

Clear  -  i  days. 

Cloudy  -  30  do. 

Rain  -  20  do. 

Quantity  of  do.  15  inches. 


The  prevailing  wind  SE,  and  the  atmofphere  as  the  former  month,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  thick  and  humid,  and  very  little  fun-fhine.  The  mean  tempe¬ 
rature  exa&ly  the  fame  as  laft  month,  and  very  little  variation  between  the 
heat  at  mid-day  and  that  of  the  morning  and  evening. 


During  the  rains  the  wind  is  often  variable,  but  commonly  it  comes 
round  to  the  eaftward,  when  there  falls  much  rain. 
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Calcutta ,  July ,  1784. 
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A  General  State  of  the  Weather  for  Augvft, 
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Thermometer,  Greatefr  altitude, 
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82  f  Mean  tem¬ 
perature. 


I  Mean  ftate  of  the 
►  atmofphere. — 

29.57. 

.686  denfity. 


J 


The  air  ftill  very  moift,  and  very  little  fun-fhine,  although  the  nights  in 
general  were  very  bright  and  fine  :  frequently  thunder,  and  on  the  2 2d,  an 
exceeding  loud  peal  early  in  the  morning.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  fell 
this  month  was  very  confiderable,  and  every  thing  imbibing  the  moifture 
to  the  higheft  degree. 

The  Barometer  is  almoft  invariably  higher  at  night  than  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  lowed;  always  at  mid-day.  The  air  being  much  loaded  with 
moifture  the  whole  of  this  month,  the  variation  of  the  mercury  was  very 
infenfible.  The  fame  caufes  kept  the  Thermometer  nearly  ftationary 
alfo. 
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Calcutta ,  Augujl,  1784. 
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A  General  State  of  the  Weather  for  September. 
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Hygrometer, 
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The  wind  generally  S  and  SE,  much  lightning  in  the  evenings, but  not 
attended  either  with  rain  or  thunder.  The  air  flill  damp  and  cloudy,  al¬ 
though  the  Barometer  flood  confiderably  higher  than  the  preceding  month. 


It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  upon  the  rains  going  off,  the  water  falls 
in  larger  drops  than- at  any  other  period  of  the  feafon,  and  probably  this  may 
be  occafioned  from  the  height  it  has  to  fall :  and  in  proof  of  this,  the  oppo- 
fite  flations  of  the  barometer  need  only  be  confulted,  where  it  appeared  that 
the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  was  greatly  increafed  about  the  laft  period  of 
the  rains. 
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Calcutta ,  September ,  1784. 
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A  General  Stale  of  the  Weather  for  Oclober. 
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The  air  very  clear  and  elaftic,  and  heavy  dews  at  night.  The  Barometer 
very  high,  and  the  wind  W  and  NW. 


About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  mornings  became  a  little  foggy, 
which  indicates  the  approach,  or  beginning,  of  the  cold  feafon  :  The  at- 
mofphere  thin  and  dry,  and  cleared  of  its  vapours;  of  courfe  the  mercury 
role  in  the  Barometer. 

.  \ 

As  the  difference  between  the  day  and  the  night  -  heat  begins  now  to  be 
greater  than  in  any  of  the  eight  preceding  months,  the  fogs  we  have  at  this 
feafon  of  the  year  are  by  that  means  formed. 
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Calcutta y  October,  1784. 
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A  General  State  of  the  Weather  for  November. 
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Thermometer,  Greatefl  altitude 
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Quantity  of  rain  0-9  inches. 


The  NW  winds  prevailed  this  month,  but  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
changes  of  the  atmofphere,  although  there  were  feveral  appearances  of  rain 
in  the  courfe  of  it.  The  air  more  elaftic  than  any  of  the  former  months,  alfo 
more  ferene  and  dry.  The  foggy  mornings  {till  keep  off. 


In  clear  dry  weather  there  is  always  a  very  fenfible  change  on  the  barome¬ 
ter  two  or  three  hours  after  fun-rifing ;  it  being  often  near  ^  of  an  inch 
higher  about  nine  o’clock  than  at  fix  or  fun-rife.  May  not  this  be  owing  to 
the  load  of  vapour  condenfed  and  kept  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  from  the 
coldnefs  of  the  night,  which,  as  it  is  gradually  rarefied  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
mufl  increafe  the  weight  and  fpring  of  the  atmofphere,  and  produce  this  va¬ 
riation  ?  From  hence,  the  barometer  is  always  higher  in  the  evening,  before 
thefe  watery  particles  fall,  than  in  the  morning  when  the  air  is  replete. 
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Calcutta ,  November,  1784. 
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A  General  State  of  the  Weather  for  December ,  1784. 


Thermometer,  Greateft  altitude, 
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Mean  do. 
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The  winds  were  conflantly  NW,  except  a  few  days,  when  it  was  in¬ 
clined  a  little  to  the  E,  which  always  brings  on  cloudy  thick  weather. 
The  whole  month  remarkably  dry,  and  the  atmolphere  of  fuch  a  denfity  as 
greatly  to  exceed  any  of  the  former.  At  this  feafon  of  the  year  there  is  ge¬ 
nerally  a  thick  difagreeable  fog  in  the  mornings  and  evenings ;  however,  this 
month,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  very  clear  and  ferene,  and  but  feldom 
thick  fogs  at  either  of  thefe  times. 
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Calcutta ,  December ,  1784. 
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A  General  State  of  the  Weather  for  January ,  1785. 
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Mean  ftate  bf  the 
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30.08. 
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Clear  •  29  days. 

Cloudy  -  2  do. 


The  atmofphere  very  dry  and  elaftic. 


The  winds  variable;  but  from  the  middle  of  the  month  were  almofl  con- 
flantly  from  the  SW  and  S,  and  often  pretty  flrong. 


The  mercury  in  the  Barometer  flood  very  high  till  about  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  a  very  fenfible  change  took  place,  both  with  regard  to  the 
warmth  and  ferenity  of  the  weather.  Frequent  heavy  dews  about  the  fame 
time. 

The  mornings  always  very  foggy. 


The  medium  heat  of  the  fun  at  mid-day  (the  inflrument  being  expofed 
five  minutes)  was  90°. 
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A  General  State  of  the  Weather  for  February ,  1785. 
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Thunder  five  times.  Mean  heat  of  the  fun  at  mid-day,  the  thermo¬ 
meter  being  expofed  five  minutes,  96°. 


The  beginning  of  this  month  the  air  was  very  moift,  which  is  generally 
the  cafe  when  the  wind  comes  from  the  S  and  SE. 


On  the  contrary,  the  NW  winds  which  prevailed  renders  it  very  dry  and 
elaftic,  and  has  always  a  very  great  effect  in  railing  the  mercury  in  the  baro¬ 
meter.  During  the  whole  of  this  month  the  mornings  were  extremely  thick 
and  foggy  5  on  the  ift,  8th,  and  12th,  moderate  florins  from  the  NW. 
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There  were  two  or  three  thunder-ftorms  this  month,  but  gentle  and  at¬ 
tended  with  very  little  rain.  Several  mornings  about  the  beginning  were 
very  foggy  and  damp,  and  continued  fo,  but  in  a  leffer  degree,  nearly  through¬ 
out  the  month.  Heavy  dews  from  the  15th. 

The  barometer  continued  low,  which  may  proceed  from  the  high  winds 
that  prevailed,  as  well  as  from  the  extreme  rarefa&ion  of  the  atmofphere  at 
this  feafon  of  the  year.  We  had  often  the  appearance  of  rain,  as  mull  al¬ 
ways  be  the  cafe  while  the  wind  comes  from  the  fouth  quarter,  and  bringing 
with  it  fo  much  vapour. 
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A  General  State  of  the  Weather  for  April ,  1785, 
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The  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  on  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  was  very 
confiderable,  and  the  variation  that  appeared  on  the  mercury  before  and 
after  the  thunder-ftorms  was  very  great;  fometimes  00830  in  the  fpace  of 
a  few  minutes. 

Thunder  fix  times.  Mean  heat  of  the  fun  10  8°  to  1  io°. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  throughout  this  month  was  lefs  warm  and 
fultry  than  it  is  generally  found  at  this  time  of  the  year ;  as  alfo  the  {forms 
that  came  from  the  NW  were  fewer  in  number.  The  air  rather  moift,  and 
little  or  no  variation  in  the  winds,  they  being  always  direftly  S  and  SE. 
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A  General  Slate  of  the  Weather  for  May ,  1785. 
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Quantity  of  do.  6  inches. 


Thunder  fourteen  times.  Mean  heat  of  the  fun  no®  to  in®. 

The  air  this  month  has  been  drier  than  that  of  the  preceding,  but  the 
winds  being  more  from  the  SE  quarter,  is  the  reafon  of  the  mercury  being 
fo  low ;  much  clofe  and  fultry  weather  about  the  middle.  The  variation  on 
the  Barometer  much  greater  than  ufual. 
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A  General  State  of  the  Weather  for  June ,  1785. 
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M  e  an  heat  of  the  fun  106°. 


The  quantity  of  rain  this  month  has  been  uncommonly  great,  and  fcarce 
a  day  has  paffed  without  fome  falling ;  the  weather  of  courfe  difagreeable  and 
unhealthy. 

The  mercury  in  the  barometer  very  low,  which  feldom  fails  to  be  the 
cafe  while  the  winds  come  from  the  SE  and  E  quarters. 
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A  General  State  of  the  Weather  for  July ,  178^. 


Thermometer, 

Barometer, 

Hygrometer, 
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Mean  heat  of  expofed  air  ioo°. 


T he  weather  this,  as  the  preceding,  month  very  relaxing  and  difagreeable, 
although  the  quantity  of  rain  only  about  one-half.  The  low  ftate  of  the 
mercury  is  undoubtedly  affedled  by  the  eafterly  winds,  as  is,  no  lefs,  the  ani¬ 
mal  fpirits. 
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A  General  State  of  the  Weather  for  Augujl ,  1785. 
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Hygrometer,  Mean  moifture 
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The  heat  of  the  fun  at  mid-day  ioo°. 


Much  cloudy  weather,.,  but  feldom  any  very  heavy  falls  of  rain,  and  the 
quantity  altogether  but  moderate.  The  river  very  full  3  and  accounts  of 
heavy  rains  up  the  country. 

The  barometer  remarkably  low  the  whole  month  :  a  proof  of  there  being 
ftill  much  water,  in  the  clouds*. 
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A  General  State  of  the  Weather  for  September,  1785. 


I  '  •  . 

Thermometer,  Greateft  altitude 
Leaft  do. 

Mean  do. 

Barometer,  Greateft  do.,  in. 
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Greateft  variation 
Hygrometer,  Moifture 
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Mean  heat  of  die  fun  at  mid-day  no°. 


The  barometer  higher  than  the  former  month :  about  the  middle  and  end* 
great  quantities  of  rain.  By  account  from  Berhampore ,  the  quantity  of  rain 
there  muft  have  been  conliderable,  and  many  parts  above,  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  being  under  water,  and  the  river  fwelling  prodigioufly.  This  month 
very  unhealthy,  and  many  people  dying. 
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Calcutta ,  September ,  1783. 
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A  General  State  of  the  Weather  for  0  Bober,  1785. 
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Calcutta ,  October^  1785. 
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A  General  State  of  the  Weather  for  November ,  1785. 
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Calcutta,  November ,  1784. 
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APPENDIX. 


A  General  State  of  the  Weather  for  December >  17  85. 
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APPENDIX. 


From  the  foregoing  Diary  of  the  Weather,  it  maybe  remarked  in 
regard  to  the  variation  of  the  Barometer,  that  during  the  cold  feafon,  from 
November  to  March,  the  mercury  is  at  its  greateft  height,  and  at  the  loweft 
during  the  rainy  months.  May,  June,  July,  Auguft,  and  September.  The 
variation  of  the  Thermometer,  or  the  difference  between  the  temperature 
of  mid-day  and  that  of  the  morning  and  evening  is  very  trifling,  feldom 
exceeding  3  or  40  during  the  rains,  whereas,  during  the  cold  feafon,  the 
difference  is  8  or  io° 
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ABSTRACT  OF  A  METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER,  KEPT  AT  CALCUTTA,  1784. 
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A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  DIURNAL  AND  SEPTENARY  CHANGES  OF  THE  BAROMETER 
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A  SYNOPSIS 

OF  THE 

DIFFERENT  CASES  THAT  MAY  HAPPEN  IN  DEDUCING  THE  LONGITUDE 
OF  ONE  PLACE  FROM  ANOTHER,  BY  MEANS  OF  ARNOLD’S  CHRONO¬ 
METERS,  AND  OF  FINDING  THE  RATES  WHEN  THE  DIFFERENCE  OK 
LONGITUDE  IS  GIVEN. 


BY  MR.  REUBEN  BURROW. 


JT  was  formerly  the  cuftom  to  give  rules  for  calculation,  without  any 
inveftigation  of  their  principles  ;•  but  the  contrary  method  has  fo  much 
taken  place  of  late,  that  thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  theory  of 
a  fubjedt,  are  feldom  in  a  capacity  of  calculating  at  all ;  and  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  it,  muft  either  lofe  time  by  recurring  thereto  continually, 
or  run  the  hazard  of  often  making  miftakes.  Indeed  the  ufe  of  pradtical 
rules  is  fo  obvious,  that  Newton  has  often  given  them  when  he  has 
omitted  their  demonftrations ;  and  the  want  of  them  has  been  noted  by 
Bacon  among  the  deficiencies  of  learning.  The  Hindoos  were  fo  particu¬ 
larly  attentive  in  that  refpedt,  that  they  ufually  gave  two  rules  for  the  fame 
operation;  one  couched  in  the  fhorteft  terms  poflible,  and  often  in  verfe, 
for  the  eafe  of  the  memory;  and  the  other  more  at  length,  as  an  explana-- 
tion.  It  therefore  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  authors  would  revert  to  the 
ancient  cuflom  fo  far,  as  to  pay  fome  attention  to  the  redudtion  of  their 
knowledge  to  practice,  that  people  may  not  be  under  the  neceffity  of  invefti- 
gating  rules  at  the  time  that  they  want  to  ufe  them. 
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The  following  is  one  rule,  out  of  a  great  number,  that  I  drew  up  for 
my  own  ufe  in  determining  the  fituations  of  places  in  India ;  and  I  infert  it 
here  on  account  of  its  utility  and  eafinefs  of  application. 

Let  E  =  Error  of  the  Watch  from  mean  time  at  the  firft  place  ; 

e  —  Error  from  mean  time  at  the  fecond  place ; 

T  =  Time  by  the  Watch  at  the  fecond  place,  when  the  error  was  e; 

D  =  Difference  of  Longitude  between  the  places; 

N  =  Interval  of  mean  time  between  the  obfervations  at  the  two  places 
(found  by  taking  the  interval  by  the  Watch,  and  correding  it  ac- 
►  cording  to  the  eftimated  rate,  Sec.) 

r  =  Rate  of  the  Watch,  or  what  it  gains  or  lofes  in  a  day  of  mean  time. 
Then, 
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III. 

MEMORANDUMS  CONCERNING  AN  OLD  BUILDING, 
IN  THE  HADJIPORE  DISTRICT, 

NEAR  THE  GUNDUCK  RIVER,  &C. 

BY  MR.  REUBEN  BURROW. 


THE  pyramids  of  Egypt ,  as  well  as  thofe  lately  difcovered  in  Ireland  (and 
probably  too  the  Tower  of  Babel)  feem  to  have  been  intended  for 
nothing  more  than  images  of  Mahadeo. 

Two  of  the  Sakkara  pyramids,  defcribed  by  Norden,  are  like  many 
of  the  fmall  ones,  ufually  built  of  mud,  in  the  villages  of  Bengal:  one 
of  the  pyramids  of  Dajhour ,  drawn  by  Pocock,  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  I 
am  going  to  mention,  except  in  the  acutenefs  of  the  angle :  mod  of  the 
Pagodas  of  the  Carnatic  are  either  complete  or  truncated  pyramids ;  and 
an  old  Stone  Building,  without  any  cavity,  which  I  faw  in  Yambeah ,  near 
the  Catabeda  River ,  on  the  Aracan  Coaft ,  differed  fo  little  from  a  pyramid, 
that  I  did  not  fufped  it  was  meant  for  the  image  of  Seeva,  till  I  was  told 
it  by  the  natives. 

The  larged  building  of  the  kind  which  I  have  yet  feen  in  India ,  is- 
about  two  days  journey  up  the  Gunduck  River ,  near  a  place  called  Kejfereah  ; 
it  goes  by  the  name  of  “  Bheem  Sain’s  Dewry,”  but  feems  evidently 
intended  for  the  well  known  image  of  Mahadeo,  having  originally  been 

Vol.  II,  3  O  a  cylinder 
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a  cylinder  placed  upon  the  fruftum  of  a  cone,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  feen 
at  a  diftance.  It  is  at  prefent  very  much  decayed  ;  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  tell 
whether  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  has  been  globular  or  conical ;  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  the  outfide  is  fallen  down,  but  it  flill  may  be  feen 
a  good  diftance  up  and  down  the  river. 

The  day  1  went  from  the  river  to  view  it  was  fo  uncommonly  hot,  that 
the  walk  and  a  fever  together  obliged  me  to  truft  to  the  meafurements  of  a 
fervant.  For  want  of  a  better  inftrument,  he  took  the  circumference  of  the 
cylindrical  part  in  lengths  of  a  fpear,  and  from  that  as  a  fcale,  and  a  fketch 
of  the  building  taken  at  a  diftance,  I  deduced  the  following  dimenfions. 
What  dependence  there  may  be  on  his  meafures  I  cannot  determine  ;  but 
probably  they  are  not  very  erroneous. 

Diameter  of  the  Cylindrical  part,  64  feet 

Height  of  the  Cylinder,  ------  65 

Height  of  the  Conic  Fruftum  on  which  the  Cylinder  is  placed,  93 
Diameter  of  the  Cone  at  the  bafe,  -  363 

Both  the  Cone  and  the  Cylinder  were  of  bricks;  thofe  of  the  laft 
were  of  different  fizes,  many  of  them  two  fpans  long  and  one  broad ;  others 
were  of  the  common  fize,  but  thinner,  and  they  were  well  burnt,  though 
bedded  in  mortar  little  better  than  mud.  There  did  not  appear  any  figns  of 
the  Cylinder’s  being  hollow  :  the  conical  part  was  overgrown  with  jungle, 
but  I  broke  through  it  in  feveral  places,  and  found  it  everywhere  brick. 

I  do  not  recoiled  whether  it  be  vifible  from  the  fite  of  the  ancient  city 
where  the  famous  Pillar  of  Singeah  Hands,  or  not ;  but  have  a  faint  idea 
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that  it  is.  What  the  intention  of  thefe  extraordinary  columns  may  have 
been  originally,  is  perhaps  not  fo  eafy  to  tell :  at  firft  fight  it  would  feem 
that  they  were  for  holding  infcriptions,  becaufe  thofe  of  Bettiah ,  Delhi ,  and 
Illahahad,  have  infcriptions  (though  in  a  chara&er  that  has  not  been  yet 
decyphered)  ;  but  the  pillar  of  Singeah  feems  to  have  none  whatever,  for 
fome  Bramins  told  me  they  attended  at  the  time  it  was  dug  to  the  foun¬ 
dation,  near  twenty  feet  under  ground,  by  a  gentleman  of  Patna ,  who  had 
hopes  to  have  found  fome  treafures ;  and  that  there  was  not  the  lead  vef- 
tige  of  any  infcription  upon  it.  Probably  thofe  pillars,  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  and  the  Devil’s  Bolts  at  Boroughbridge ,  may  all  have  the  fame  reli¬ 
gious  origin. 

Perhaps  the  connexion  of  time  and  place  may  apologize  for  the 
diverfity  of  the  fubjed,  in  mentioning  that,  while  I  fat  under  the  fhade 
of  a  large  tree  near  the  pyramid,  on  account  of  the  fultry  heat,  fome  of  the 
people  of  the  adjacent  village  came  and  played  there  with  Cowries  on  a 
diagram  that  was  formed,  by  placing  five  points  in  a  circular  order,  and 
joining  every  pair  of  alternate  points  by  a  line,  which  formed  a  kind  of 
pentagon.  This  brought  to  my  recollection  a  circumftance  told  me  by  a 
gentleman  in  England ;  that  an  old  piece  of  filver  plate  had  been  dug  out 
of  the  earth  with  fuch  a  figure  upon  it ;  the  ufe  of  it  was  totally  unknown, 
as  well  as  the  age ;  and  I  was  defired  to  find  what  geometrical  properties 
the  figure  poffefTed :  one  I  remember  was,  that  if  any  number  of  points 
whatever  were  placed  in  a  circular  order,  and  each  two  alternate  points  joined, 
then  the  fum  of  all  the  falient  angles  of  the  figure  would  be  equal  to  two 
right  angles  when  the  number  of  points  was  odd ;  but  equal  to  four  right 
angles  when  the  number  was  even,  Euclid's  properties  of  the  angles  of  the 
triangle  and  trapezium,  are  particular  cafes  of  thefe  ;  but  I  had  no  fufpicion 
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of  the  real  intention  of  the  figure  till  1  faw  the  ufe  here  made  of  it.  It 
feems  however  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the  Druids  and 
Bramins,  as  well  as  another  well  known  diagram,  ufually  called  the  Walls 
of  Troy,  which  was  ufed  originally  in  the  Hhidoo  aftrology.  Thefe  figures 
however  appear  to  have  flowed  from  a  much  higher  fource,  and  to  have 
1  elation  to  what  Leibnitz  had  a  diftant  idea  of,  in  his  Analyfis  of  Situation, 
Euclid  in  his  Porifms,  and  Girard  perhaps  in  his  Reftitution  of  them.  In 
fad,  as  the  modern  Algebraifts  have  the  advantage  of  transferring  a  great 
part  of  their  labour  from  the  head  to  the  hands,  fo  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  Hindoos  had  mechanical  methods  of  reajonlng  geometrically ,  much 
more  extenfive  than  the  elementary  methods  made  ufe  of  at  prefent ;  and  that 
even  their  games  were  deduced  from  and  intended  perhaps  to  be  examples 
of  them  ;  but  this  deferves  to  be  treated  more  at  length  elfewhere. 

The  fame  apology  may  perhaps  excufe  my  mentioning  here,  that  the 
idea  of  the  Nile's  deriving  its  floods  from  the  melted  fnows,  as  well  as  the 
Ganges ,  appears  to  be  rather  imaginary :  they  feem  to  be  caufed  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  rains ;  for  the  high  hills  beyond  the  Herdwar  apparently  re¬ 

tain  their  fnow  all  the  year,  and  therefore  the  quantity  melted  could  never 
produce  the  enormous  (well  of  the  Ganges ,  not  to  mention  that  the  effedt 
of  a  thaw  feems  different  from  what  would  arife  from  the  mere  difference  of 
heat,  and  therefore  might  partly  take  place  in  winter  and  the  dry  feafon. 
That  the  rains  are  fufficient  for  the  purpofe,  without  recurring  to  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  melted  fnows,  appears  from  the  following  fadt : — A  little  before 
I  obferved  the  aforefaid  pyramid,  I  had  been  a  confiderable  diftance  up  the 
Gunduck ;  the  river  was  low  for  the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  hills  that 

fkirt  the  borders  of  Nepaul  were  clear,  and  apparently  not  above  fifteen 
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cofs  diftant ;  foon  after,  a  heavy  fliower  fell  upon  them  for  fome  hours,  and 
the  river  foon  after  was  filled  to  the  very  banks,  and  continued  fo  for  many 
days ;  and  large  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  came  driving  down  with 
fuch  force  by  the  torrent,  that  my  boat  was  often  endangered.  Now  on 
thefe  hills  there  was  adually  no  fnow  whatever ;  and  as  the  rife  was  obvioufiy 
caufed  by  the  rains,  it  may  reafonably  be  concluded  that  the  fame  effed  has 
the  fame  caufe  in  other  places. 
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OBSERVATIONS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  ECLIPSES 
OF  JUPITER’S  SATELLITES. 


BY  MR.  REUBEN  BURROW. 


The  following  in  the  Ganges  and  Burampootre  Rivers* 


Apparent  time  17S7. 

Satellite. 

Weather. 

Im.  or  Em. 

Place  of  Obfervation. 

d  h  ,  /; 

Sept.  23  11  41  9 

2 

Moderate, 

Imm. 

Bankipore  Granary. 

24  15  41  22 

3 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Ditto. 

O&.  11  12  45  14 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Colgong;  Cleveland’s  Bungalo. 

23  10  26  20 

3 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Mouth  of  Jellingv. 

25  11  47  39 

2 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Shore  of  Ganges  South  of  Pubna. 

25  16  42  40 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Ditto. 

27  11  13  59 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

CotTundah;  Nullah. 

30  14  35  16 

3 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Dacca;  Nabob’s  houfe. 

Nov.  19  8  56  32 

2 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Tealcopee,  Burrampooter, 

26  11  35  45 

2 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Bakkamar  Chorr. 

26  13  13  57 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Ditto. 

28  7  42  52 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Cazycotta. 

Dec.  3  14  10  54 

2 

Hazy, 

Imm. 

Goalparah. 

3  15  8  1 

1 

Moderate, 

Imm. 

Ditto. 

5  7  51  59 

3 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Ditto. 

5  9  35  26 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Ditto. 

10  16  41  54 

2 

Very  Hazy, 

Imm. 

Budjrapore. 

10  16  56  17 

1 

Moderate, 

Imm. 

Ditto. 

12  11  26  9:: 

1 

Hazy, 

Imm. 

Tingarchor. 

12  11  48  4O: 

3 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Ditto. . 

19  15  28  59 

1 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Luckipore. . 

The  following  on  the  Arracan  Coajii 


Apparent  time  1788. 

Satellite. 

Weather. 

Im.  or  Em. 

Place  of  Obfervation. 

d  h  ,  n 

Feb.  5  10  18  12: 

1 

Moderate, 

Emer. 

Cheduba,  Flag  Staff  Point. 

12  12  13  54 

1 

A  little  hazv 

Emer. 

Ditto,  Maykawoody  Fort.  ■ 

21  8  39  29 

1 

Moderate, 

Emer. 

Yambeah  Ty  Fort. 

23  10  57  53 

2 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Ditto,  Kayaonemo. 

28  10  35  13 

V 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Cheduba;  Cedar  Point.  • 

The 
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The  following  were  ohferved  at  Colonel  Watfoii  s  Docks  at  Kidder  fore, 

near  the  Mouth  of  the  Nullah . 


Apparent  time  1788. 

Satellite. 

Weather. 

Im.  or  Dm. 

Place  of  Obfervation. 

d  h  ,  „ 

Mar.  15  8  36  36 

1 

Moderate, 

Emer.  • 

19  7  54  2 

2 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

22  10  34  41 

1 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

31  7  1  24 

1 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

The  following  in  the  Ganges  and  Rohilcund ,  &c. 


Apparent  time  1788. 

Satellite. 

Weather. 

Im.  or  Em. 

Place  of  Obfervation. 

d  h  ,  , 
Oft.  8  14  35  30 

3 

Moderate, 

Emer. 

Bankipore. 

29  14  3  4 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Benares  Obfervatorv. 

Nov.  1  15  42  36 

2 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Chunar  Camp. 

12  17  44  23 

1 

Hazy, 

Imm. 

Illahabad  Fort. 

14  12  11  2g 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Correahcotta. 

20  10  48  28 

3 

Moderate, 

Imm. 

In  the  Ganges  3m  below  Nudjiff 

20  14  9  52:: 

3 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

G  hur. 

21  13  58  32 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Jaujemow. 

27  14  44  29 

3 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Cawnpore ;  Magazine  Gaut. 

28  15  49  22 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Ditto. 

30  10  17  2 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Ditto. 

Dec.  3  15  2  23 

2 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Joognagpore  Gaut. 

7  12  6  5 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Eaft  of  Canouge,  0°  2'  29". 
Futtyghur  Magazine. 

14  13  54  57 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

21  9  20  53 

2 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Ditto,  Dr.  Cook’s  Gaut, 

21  15  44  51 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Ditto. 

23  10  12  34 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Ditto. 

28  17  35  22:: 

1 

Hazy, 

Imm. 

Cutterah. 

30  12  2  48 

1789. 

1 

Moderate, 

Imm. 

Fereedpore. 

Tan.  4  14  26  28 

2 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Nabobgunge. 

6  13  53  41 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Pillibeat ;  Eed  Gah, 

8  8  20  16: 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Shairgurr. 

9  14  10  39 

3 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Bower  kah. 

22  14  15  50 

1 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Bhvrah. 

24  8  44  1 

1 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Takoordwar. 

29  14  15  36 

2 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Nidjibabad. 

29  16  7  14 

1 

Hazy, 

Emer. 

Ditto. 

Feb.  14  13  22  49 

3 

Moderate, 

Emer. 

Amrooah. 

14  14  23  40 

1 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Ditto. 

16  8  48  8 

2 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Huflenpore 

16  8  51  53 

1 

Hazy, 

Emer. 

Ditto. 

17  6  53  1 1 : 

4 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Seerfah. 

17  11  6 '44: 

4 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Ditto. 

23  10  50  1 

1 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Chandowfv. 

Mar.  2  12  48  13 

1 

Moderate, 

Emer. 

Futtyghur,  Dr.  Cook’s  Gaut. 

2  14  11  10 

2 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Ditto. 

Apparent 
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Apparent  time  1789. 

Satellite. 

Weather. 

Im.  or  Em. 

Place  of  Obfervation. 

d  h  ' 

Mar.  11  9  22  21 

1 

Moderate, 

Eraerfon, 

Mobarickpore  Gaut. 

18  11  23  56 

1 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Chunar  Fort. 

20  9  4  40 

2 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Benares  Obfervatory. 

27  7  59  16 

1 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Bankypore  Granary. 

27  11  53  1 

2 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Ditto. 

29  10  31  10 

3 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

Ditto. 

April  3  9  56  45: 

1 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Patna  ;  Chehelfuttoon. 

10  li  59  48: 

1 

Very  hazy, 

Emer. 

Mongeer ;  Rocky  Point. 

19  8  30  56 

1 

Hazy 

Emer. 

Rajmahal. 

26  10  31  22 

1 

Moderate, 

Emer. 

Teacally  Dumdumma. 

The  following  were  ohferved  at  Rujfahpugly ,  near  Calcutta . 


Apparent  time  1789. 

Satellite. 

Weather. 

Im.  or  Em. 

—  .  - - — ....  -  - - .  ..  ..  »-■. 

Place  of  Obfervation. 

d  h  '  " 
May  12  8  48  50 

1 

Moderate, 

Emer. 

Dec.  19  11  59  15 

1 

Hazy 

Imm. 

19  14  5  33 

3 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

22  11  23  4 

2 

Moderate, 

Imm. 

26  13  49  38 

1 

Ditto 

Imm. 

1790. 

Jan.  2  15  39  32 

1 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

- 

18  13  49  51 

1 

Mift&wind, 

Imm. 

23  10  44  48 

2 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

24  9  40  57 

3 

Hazy, 

Imm. 

27  10  8  19 

1 

Moderate, 

Imm. 

31  13  36  35 

3 

Very  hazy, 

Imm. 

Feb.  1  17  32  48 

1 

Hazy, 

Imm. 

3  12  1  30 

1 

Moder. 

Imm. 

17  10  38  18 

2 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

19  12  33  56 

1 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

26  14  28  38 

1 

Hazy, 

Emer. 

28  8  57  22 

1 

Moder. 

Emer. 

Mar.  1  9  0  52 

3 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

5  16  24  13 

1 

Hazy, 

Emer. 

16  7  18  14 

1 

Moder. 

Emer. 

23  9  14  25 

1 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

26  7  36  11 

4 

Ditto, 

Imm. 

The  two  following  were  at  Jowgatta}  tiear  Krifhnclgur . 


Apparent  time  1790. 

Satellite. 

Weather. 

Im.  or  Em. 

Places  of  Obfervation. 

d  h  7  " 

Apr.  22  10  27  30 

22  11  31  10 

2 

1 

Moderate, 

Ditto. 

Emer. 

Emer. 

•Vox.  II.  3  P 
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Those  to  the  31ft  of  March  1788,  were  obferved  with  a  glafs  made  by 
Watkins,  that  magnified  about  no  times ;  thofe  from  thence  to  the  12th 
of  May  1790,  were  obferved  with  one  of  Ramsden’s  telefcopes,  of  the 
fort  lately  made  for  the  navy  ;  and  the  remainder  with  a  glafs  made  by  Dol- 
land,  that  magnifies  about  eighty  times. 

I  shall  conclude  thefe  obfervations  with  a  remark  that  highly  concerns 

:  •  d  i  : 

both  the  buyers  and  makers  of  telefcopes ;  namely,  that  the  parts  which 
compofe  the  objed-glafs  of  an  Achromatic,  are  generally  put  together  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  they  cannot  be  taken  afunder ;  and  the  brafs  part  that 
they  are  bedded  in,  fhoots  a  number  of  chymical  ramifications  between  the 
glades,  that  in  the  courfe  of  a  year  renders  a  telefcope  of  little  or  no  fervice. 
This  defed  the  maker  may  eafily  remove,  by  making  the  compound  objed- 
glafs  capable  of  being  taken  to  pieces,  or  the  parts  in  fome  other  fubflance 
not  liable  to  this  defed, 
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V. 

A  PROOF  THAT  THE  HINDOOS  HAD  THE 
BINOMIAL  THEOREM. 

BY  MR.  REUBEN  BURROW. 


THE  ij lands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal ,  are  many  of  them  covered  with  fhell 
and  marine  productions  to  a  great  height ;  and  there  are  beds  of  large 
fmoot’n  pebbles  near  the  Herdwar ,  (ome  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  prefent 
level  of  the  Ganges  ;  the  fea  has  therefore  gradually  been  retiring,  and 
confequently  the  pofition  of  the  Equator  was  formerly  farther  north  than 
it  is  at  prefent  in  this  part  of  the  earth  :  and  if  a  few  fimilar  obfervations 
were  made  in  other  countries,  it  is  evident  that  the  ancient  firuation  of  the 
pole  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth  might  be  determined  fufficiently  near 
for  explaining  many  difficulties  and  paradoxes  in  Geographical  Antiquities : 
for  this  purpofe  alfo  it  would  be  advifeable  to  have  permanent  meridian 
lines  drawn  in  high  northern  latitudes,  to  be  compared  in  fucceeding  ages  ; 
and  alfo  to  have  marks  cut  upon  rocks  in  the  fea,  to  fhew  the  proper  level 
of  the  water. 

In  the  aforefaid  pofition  of  the  Equator,  the  fands  of  Tartary  were  inha¬ 
bitable,  and  the  Siberian  climates  temperate;  the  deferts  of  the  Lejfer- 
Bukharia  were  then  part  of  the  feat  of  the  Paradife  of  Mofes ;  and  the  four 
facred  rivers  of  Eden  went  through  India >  China ,  Siberia ,  and  into  the 
Cafpian  Sea ,  refpedtively.  This  appears  from  a  Bramin  map  of  the  world, 
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in  the  Sanfcrit  language,  which  I  met  with  about  two  years  ago  in  the  higher 
parts  of  India ,  together  with  a  valuable  Treadle  of  Geography  upon  the 
fyflem  of -Boodh  $  both  of  which  1  communicated,  with  my  idea  on  the 
fubjed,  to  Mr.  Wilfqrd,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers  :  and  from  him  the 
world  may  exped  fhortly  to  be  favoured  with  the  firft  true  reprefentation  of 
Scriptural  and  Hindoo  Geography. 

« 

From  the  aforefaid  country  the  Hindoo  religion  probably  fpread  over 
the  whole  earth  :  there  are  figns  of  it  in  every  northern  country,  and  in 
almoft  every  fyflem  of  worfhip.  In  England ,  it  is  obvious,  Stonehenge  is 
evidently  one  of  the  temples  of  Boodh  ;  and  the  arithmetic,  the  aftro- 
nomy,  aftrology,.  the  holidays,  games,  names  of  the  ftars,  and  figures  of 
the  conftellations ;  the  ancient  monuments,  laws,  and  even  the  languages 
of  the  different  nations,  have  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  the  fame  original.  The 
worfhip  of  the  fun  and  fire,  human  and  animal  facrifices,  8cc.  have  appa¬ 
rently  once  been  univerfal  j  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  papifts  feem  in 
many  parts  to  be  a  mere  fervile  copy  of  thofe  of  the  Gofeigns  and  Fakeers  ; 
the  Chriitan  Afcetics  were  very  little  different  from  their  filthy  original  the 
Byraggys,  &c.  :  even  the  hell  of  the  northern  nations  is  not  at  all  like  the 
hell  of  the  fcripture,  except  in  fome  few  particulars ;  but  it  is  fo  ftriking 
a  likenefs  of  the  hell  of  the  Hindoos ,  that  I  fliould  not  at  all  be  furprized 
if  the  ftory  of  the  foldier  that  faw  it  in  Saint  Patrick's  Purgatory, 
cffefcribed  in  Matthew  Paris’s  Hiftory,  fhould  hereafter  turn  out  to 
be  a  tranflation  of  the  Sanfcrit ,  with  the  names  changed.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  tenets  of  Popery  and  Deifm  have  a  great  fimilarity  to  the  two  dodrines 
of  Brahma  and'  Boodh ;  and  as  the  Bramins  were  the  authors  of  the  Ptolemaic 
fyflem,  fo  the  Boodhif  s  appear  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  the  ancient 
Philolaic  or  Copernican ,  as  well  as  of  the  dodrine  of  attradion  y  and  proba¬ 
bly 
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bly  too  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Eleujinian  myfteries 
may  only  be  varieties  of  the  two  different  fedts.  That  the  Druids  of 
Britain  were  Bramins,  is  beyond  the  lead  fhadow  of  a  doubt ;  but  that  they 
were  all  murdered  and  their  fciences  loft,  is  out  of  the  bounds  of  probabi¬ 
lity ;  it  is  much  more  likely  that  they  turned  fchoolmafters,  and  freemafons,. 
and  fortune-tellers ;  and  in  this  way  part  of  their  fciences  might  eafily 
defcend  to  pofterity,  as  we  find  they  have  done.  An  old  paper,  faid  to  have 
been  found  by  Locke ,  bears  a  confiderable  degree  of  internal  evidence  both 
of  its  own  antiquity  and  of  this  idea  ;  and  on  this  hypothefis  it  will  be  eafy 
to  account  for  many  difficult  matters  that  perhaps  cannot  fo  clearly  be  done 
on  any  other,  and  particularly  of  the  great  fimilarity  between  the  Hindoo > 
fciences  and  ours.  A  comparifon  between  our  oldeft  fcientific  writers  and 
thofe  of  the  Hindoos  will  fet  the  matter  beyond  difpute  ;  and  fortunately  the 
works  of  Bede  carry  us  twelve  hundred  years  back,  which  is  near  enough 
to  the  times  of  the  Druids ,  to  give  hopes  of  finding  there  fome  of  their 
remains.  I  fliould  have  made  the  comparifon  myfelf,  but  Bede  is  not  an 
author  to  be  met  with  in  this  country ;  however,  I  compared  an  Aftrolabe 
in  the  JSagry  charadter  (brought  by  Dr.  Mackinnon  from  Jynagur)  with 
Chaucer’s  description,  and  found  them  to  agree  moft  minutely  ;  even  the 
center  pin  which  Chaucer  calls  (<  the  horfe,”  has  a  horfe’s  head  upon  it  in 
the  inftrument  ;  therefore  if  Chaucer’s  defcription  Should  happen  to  be  a 
tranflation  from  Bede,  it  will  be  a  ftrong  argument  in  favour  of  the  hypothefis; 
for  we  then  could  have  nothing  from  the  Arabians .  What  Bungey  and  Swijfet 
may  contain,  will  alfo  deferve  enquiry  ;  and  that  the  comparifon  may  be 
the  readier  made  where  the  books  are  procurable,  I  mean  very  fhortly  to 
publifh  tranflations  of  the  Leelavotty  and  Beej  Ganeta ,  or  the  Arithmetic  and; 
Algebra  of  the  Hindoos. 

It 
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It  is  much  to  be  feared,  however,  that  many  of  the  belt  treatifes  of  the 
Hindoos  are  loft,  and  that  many  of  thofe  that  remain  are  impeded.  By  the 
help  of  a  Pundit  1  tranflated  part  of  the  Beej  Ganeta  near  fix  years  ago, 
when  no  European  but  myfelf,  I  believe,  even  fufpeded  that  the  Hindoos 
had  any  Algebra ;  but  finding  that  my  copy  was  impeded,  I  deferred  com¬ 
pleting  the  tranflation,  in  hopes  of  procuring  the  remainder.  I  have  fince 
found  a  fmall  part  more,  and  have  feen  many  copies  ;  but  from  the  plan 
of  the  work  (which  in  my  opinion  is  the  belt  way  of  judging)  they  fhill 
feem  all  to  be  impeded,  though  the  copier  generally  takes  care  to  put  at 
the  end  of  them,  that  they  are  complete.  I  have  the  fame  opinion 
of  the  Leelavalty,  and  for  the  fame  reafon.  Indeed,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  muft  have  been  treatifes  exifling  where  Algebra  was  carried 
much  farther ;  becaufe  many  of  their  rules  in  aftronomy  are  approxi¬ 
mations  deduced  from  infinite  feries,  or  at  lead  have  every  appearance  of 
it ;  fuch,  for  inflance,  as  finding  the  fine  from  the  arc,  and  the  contrary  ; 
and  finding  the  angles  of  a  right  angled  triangle  from  the  hypothenufe 
and  fides,  independent  of  tables  of  fines;  and  feveral  others  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  much  more  complicated.  1  have  been  informed  by  one  of  their 
Pundits ,  that  fome  time  ago  there  were  other  treatifes  of  Algebra,  befides 
that  juft  mentioned,  and  much  more  difficult,  though  he  had  not  feen 
them;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  poffible  they  may  flill  be  exifling,  and  yet  be 
in  danger  of  perifhing  very  foon,  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  people 
would  colled  as  many  of  the  books  of  fcience  as  poffible  (their  poetry  is 
in  no  danger)  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  dodrine  of  Boodh,  which  per¬ 
haps  may  be  met  with  towards  Thibet.  That  many  of  their  beft  books  are 
depraved  and  loft,  is  evident,  becaufe  there  is  not  now  a  fingle  book  of  geome¬ 
trical  elements  to  be  met  with ;  and  yet  that  they  had  elements  not  long  ago, 
and  apparently  more  extenfive  than  thofe  of  Euclid,  is  obvious  from  fome 
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of  their  works  of  no  great  antiquity.  The  fame  remarks  are  applicable  to 
their  Cofmographical  Remains,  in  fome  of  which  there  are  indications  of  an 
aftronomy  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Soorya  Siddhant,  and  fuch  popular 
treatifes.  •  * 

Till  we  can  therefore  find  fome  of  their  more  fuperior  works,  it  muff 
be  rather  from  the  form  and  conftru&ion  of  their  aftronomical  tables  and 
rules,  and  the  properties  implied  in  their  accidental  folutions  of  quef- 
tions,  &c.  that  we  can  judge  what  they  formerly  knew,  than  otherwife.  That: 
they  were  acquainted  with  a  differential  method  fimilar  to  Newton’s,  I 
fhall  give  many  reafons  for  believing,  in  a  treatife  on  the  Principles  of  the 
Hindoo  Aftronomy,  which  I  began  more  than  three  years  ago,  but  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  finifhing,  by  a  troublefome  and  laborious  employment  that  for 
two  years  gave  me  no  l'eifure  whatever;  and  which  (though  the  fmall  time 

,  i 

I  had  to  fpare  fince  has  been  employed  in  writing  a  comment  on  the  works 

* 

of  Newton,  and  explaining  them  to  a  very  ingenious  native,  who  is  tranf- 
lating  them  into  Arabic)  I  hope  ere  long  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
completing.  At  prefent  I  fhall  only  give  an  extract  of  a  paper  explaining 
the  coriftru6tion  of  fome  tables,  which  firft  led  me  to  the  idea  of  their 
having  a  differential  method ;  it  is  part  of  one  out  of  a  number  of  papers 
that  were  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1783  and  the  beginning  of 
1784,  and  of  which  feveral  copies  were  taken  by  different  people,  and 
fome  of  them  fent  to  England .  This  particular  extract  was  to  inveftigate 
the  rules  at  pages  253,  254,  and  235  of  Monf.  Gen  til’s  Voyage,  of 

which  the  Author  fays,  “  Je  n’ai  pu  favoir  fur  quels  piincipes  cette  table 

>  ,  •  *  •  *  -  ,  *  > 

r 

“  eft  fondee,”  &c..  and  is  as  follows : 

t  .  >  ,  .  * 

“  Now,  by  proceeding  in  the  manner  explained  in  tlie  aforefaid  paper, 
“  to  calculate  the  right  afcenfion  and  afcenfional  difference  for  TirvaIoury 
■  “  and 
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*f  and  afterwards  taking  the  differences  algebraically,  and  reducing  them  to 
«  puls  of  a  Gurry ,  as  in  the  following  table,  the  principles  of  the  method 
ce  will  be  evident. 


s 

Obl.  Afcens. 

Firft  diff.  of  Obl. 

Af  enfion. 

Ditto  reduced  to 
Puls  of  a  Gurry. 

Do.  farther 
reduced. 

R.  A.  Afc.  diff. 

O'  O' 

0  t  0  t 

0 

O  0 - O  O 

I 

2  7  54—2,  19 

27  54—2  19 

279—23 

2  56 

2 

57  49—4  13 

29  55— 1  54 

299  —  19 

280 

3 

90  0—4  59 

32  II - O  46 

322—  8 

3T4 

4 

122  11 — 4  13 

32  I  I  +  O  46 

322+  8 

33° 

5 

152  6 — 2  19 

29  55  + 1  54 

299  +  J9 

318 

6 

180  0  +  0  0 

27  54  +  2  19 

279  +  23 

302 

7 

200  54  +  2  19 

27  54  +  2  19 

279  +  23 

302 

8 

237  49  +  4  13 

29  57 +  1  54 

299  +  19 

3l8 

9 

270  0  +  4  59 

32  11+0  46 

322  +  8 

33° 

10 

302  11+4  13 

32  11— 0  46 

322 —  8 

31 4 

1 1 

332  6  +  2  19 

29  55— 1  54 

299—19 

280 

12 

360  0  +  0  0 

27  54— 2  19 

279—23 

256 

“  The  fifth  and  fixth  columns  fufiiciently  explain  the  tables  in  page 
te  253  and  254  of  Monf.  Gentil  ;  but  there  remains  a  part  more  diffi- 
“  cult,  namely,  why  in  calculating  the  Bauja  ”  or  the  doubles  of  the  firft 
**  differences  of  the  afcenfional  difference,  “  -|+  of  the  length  of  the  fliadow 
<c  is  taken  for  the  firft  j  4  of  the  firft  term  for  the  fecond,  and  4  of  the 
“  firft  term  for  the  third.”  “  The  primary  reafon  of  taking  differences 
‘‘  here,  feems  to  be  that  the  chords  may  be  nearly  equal  to  the  arcs,  and 

“  that. 
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“  that,  by  adding  of  the  differences,  the  arcs  themfelves  may  be  found 
ee  nearly  ;  the  reafon  will  appear  from  the  following  invefligation  :  —  Let 

t(  N  be  the  equatorial  fhadow  of  the  Bramlns  in  Bingles ;  then  720  the 

/ 

iC  length  of  the  Gnomon ,  or  twelve  Ongles,  will  be  to  N  the  fhadow  as 
“  radius  to  the  tangent  of  the  latitude ;  and  radius  to  the  tangent  of  the 
“  latitude  as  the  tangent  of  the  declination  to  the  fine  of  the  afcenfional 
te  difference;  confequently,  720  is  to  N  as  the  tangent  of  declination  to 
“  the  fine  of  the  afcenfional  difference.  Now  if  the  declinations  for  one, 
tl  two,  and  three  figns  be  fubftituted  in  the  laft  proportion,  we  get  the  fines 
“  of  the  three  afcenfional  differences  in  terms  of  N  and  known  quantities; 
<f  and  if  thefe  values  be  fubftituted  in  the  Newtonian  form  for  finding  the 
“  arc  from  the  fine,  we  get  the  arcs  in  parts  of  the  radius ;  and  if  each 
“  of  thefe  be  multiplied  by  3600,  and  divided  by  6,28318,  the  values  come 
<£  out  in  puls  of  a  Gurry  if  N  be  in  Bingles ,  but  in  parts  of  a  Gurry  if  N 
<c  be  in  Ongles ;  and  by  taking  the  doubles  we  get  the  values  nearly  as 
“  follows : — 


Values. 

0,00000  N 
0,33056  N 
0,59928  N 
0,70860  N 


Difference. 


0,33056  N=4  N  nearly, 

0,26872  N=£  of  of  N  nearly, 
0,10932  N=4  of  ^  N  nearly, 


the  values  ufed  by  the 
Bramlns. 


cc  Now  becaufe  the  values  in  the  firft  column  are  doubles  of  the  af- 
“  cenfional  differences  for  one,  two,  and  three  fines,  their  halves  are  the 
“  afcenfional  differences  in  parts  of  a  Gurry ,  fuppofing  N  to  be  in  Ongles ; 
“  and  if  each  of  thefe  halves  be  multiplied  by  fixty,  the  products,  namely 
<c  9,9168  N,  17,9784  N,  and  21,2580  N,  will  be  the  fame  in  puls  of  a 
“  Gurry ;  and  if  to  get  each  of  thefe  nearly,  in  round  numbers,  the 
“  whole  be  multiplied  by  three,  and  afterwards  divided  by  three,  the 
Vol.  II.  3  Q  three 
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“  three  produces  will  be  29,75  N,  53,94  N,  and  63,77  N,  which  are 
“  nearly  equal  to  thirty  N;  fifty  four  N,  and  fixtyfour  N  refpeflively  ; 
“  and  hence  the  foundation  of  the  Bramin  rule  is  evident,  which  directs 
cs  to  multiply  the  equatorial  fhadow  by  thirty,  fifty-four,  and  fixty-four, 
“  refpe&ively ;  and  to  divide  the  products  by  three  for  the  CJiorardo  in 
«  puls :  and  thefe  parts  anfwer  to  one,  two,  and  three  iigns  of  longitude 
6f  from  the  true  equinox,  and  therefore  the  Hyanongjh ,  or  Bramin  preceffion 
«  of  the  equinox,  mufl  be  added  to  find  the  intermediate  CJiorardo  by  pro- 
“  portion/’ 

Though  the  agreement  of  this  inveftigation  with  the  Bramin  refults, 
is  no  proof  that  the  Hindoos  had  either  the  differential  method,  or  Algebra, 
it  gave  me  at  the  time  a  ftrong  fufpicion  of  both ;  and  yet  for  want  of 
knowing  the  name  that  Algebra  went  by  in  Sanfcrit ,  I  was  near  two  years 
before  I  found  a  treatife  on  it ;  and  even  then  1  fhould  not  have  known 
what  to  enquire  for,  if  it  had  not  come  into  my  mind  to  alk  bow  they  in- 
veftigated  their  rules.  Of  the  differential  method  I  have  yet  met  with  no 
regular  treatife,  but  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  were  fuch,  for  the. 
reafonsl  before  hinted  at;  and  I  hope  others  will  be  more  fortunate  in  their; 
enquiries  after  it  than  mvfelf.. 

With  refpedt  to.  the  Binomial  Theorem ,  the  application  of  it  to  frac¬ 
tional  indices  will  perhaps  remain  for  ever  the  exclufive  property  of  New¬ 
ton  ;  but  the  following  queftion  and  its  folution  evidently  fhew  that  the. 
Hindoos  underftood  it  in  whole  numbers  to  the  full  as  well  as  Briggs* 
and  much  better  than  Pascal..  Dr.  Hutton,  in  a  valuable  edition  of 
Sher.win’s  Tables,  has  lately  donejuflice  io-Briggs  ;  but  Mr.  Whitcii* 
ell,  who  fome  years  before  pointed  out  Briggs  as  the  undoubted  inven¬ 
tor 
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tor  of  the  differential  method,  (aid  he  had  found  fome  indications  of  the 
Binomial  Theorem  in  much  older  authors.  The  method,  however,  by  which 
that  great  man  inveftigated  the  powers,  independent  of  each  other,  is  exaftly 
the  fame  as  that  in  the  following  tranflation  from  the  Sanfcrit. 

“  A  Raja’s  palace  had  eight  doors:  now  thefe  doors  may  either  be 
“  opened  by  one  at  a  time,  or  by  two  at  a  time,  or  by  three  at  a  time,  and 
“  fo  on  through  the  whole,  till  at  lad  all  are  opened  together :  it  is  re- 
“  quired  to  tell  the  numbers  of  times  that  this  can  be  done. 

“  Set  down  the  number  of  the  doors,  and  proceed  in  order  gradually, 
<£  decreafing  b}  one  to  unity,  and  then  in  a  contrary  order  as  follows  : 

S  7  6  5  4  3  2  1 

i  2  3  4  5  6  7  8 

“  Divide  the  firft  number  eight  by  the  unit  beneath  it,  and  the  quo- 
“  tient  eight  fhews  the  number  of  times  that  the  doors  can  be  opened 
“  by  one  at  a  time:  multiply  this  laft  eight  by  the  next  term  feven,  and 
<c  divide  the  product  by  the  two  beneath  it,  and  the  refult  twenty-eight 
<{  is  the  number  of  times  that  two  different  doors  may  be  opened  :  mu’tiply 
“  the  laft  found  twenty-eight  by  the  next  figure  fix,  and  divide  the  pro- 
“  duff  by  the  three  beneath  it,  and  the  quotient  fifty-fix  fhews  the 
<c  number  of  times  that  three  different  doors  may  be  opened.  Again,  this 
“  fifty-fix  multiplied  by  the  next  five,  and  divided  by  the  four  beneath  it, 
i(  is  feventy,  the  number  of  times  that  four  different  doors  may  be  opened  : 
“  in  the  fame  manner  fifty-fix  is  the  number  of  fives  .that  can  be  opened ; 
“  twenty-eight  the  number  of  times  that  fix  can  be  opened  ;  eight  the 
“  number  of  times  that  feven  can  be  opened  :  and  laftly,  one  is  the  number 
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“  of  times  the  whole  may  be  opened  together ;  and  the  fum  of  all  the  differ- 
“  ent  times  is  255.’* 

The  demonftration  is  evident  to  mathematicians ;  for  as  the  fecond  term’s 
coefficient  in  a  general  equation  fhews  the  fum  of  the  roots,  therefore  in  the 
n  power  of  1  + 1,  where  every  loot  is  unity,  the  coefficient  (hews  the  differ¬ 
ent  Ones  that  can  be  taken  in  n  things ::  alfo,  becaufe  the  third  term’s  coeffi¬ 
cient  is  the  fum  of  the  produces  of  all  the  different  twos  of  the  roots, 
therefore  when  each  root  is  unity,  the  product  of  each  two-  roots  will  be 
unity,  and  therefore  the  number  of  units,  or  the  coefficient  itfelf,  fhews  the 
number  of  different  tivos  that  can  be  taken  in  71  things.  Again,  becaufe 
the  fourth  term  is  the  fum  of  the  produfts  of  the  different  threes  that  can 
be  taken  among  the  roots ;  therefore,  when  each  root  is  unity,  the  product 
of  each  three  will  be  unity,  and  therefore  every  unit  in  the  fourth  will  (hew 
a  product  of  three  different  roots,  and  confequently  the  coefficient  itfelf 
fhews  all  the  different  threes  that  can  be  taken  in  n  things  ;  and  fo  for  the 
reft.  I  lhould  not  have  added  this,  but  that  I  do  not  know  well  where  to 
refer  to  it. 

P.  S-  There  is  an  obfervation  perhaps  worth  remarking  with  refpedt 
to  the  change  of  the  Poles  ;  namely,  that  the  (mail  rock-oyfter3  are  ge* 
nerallv  all  dead  within  about  a  foot  above  high  water  mark.  Now  poffibly 
naturalifts  may  be  able  to  tell  the  age  of  fuch  (hells  nearly  by  their  appear¬ 
ance  \  and  if  fo,  a  pretty  good  eftimate  may  be  formed  of  the  rate  of  al¬ 
teration  of  the  level  of  the  fea  in  fuch  places  where  they  are;  for  I  made 
fome  aftronomical  obfervations  on  a  rock  in  the  fea,  near  an  ifland  about 
(even  miles  to  the  fouthof  the  ifland  of  CHeduba on  the  uiracan  Coaji ,  whofe 
top  was  eighteen  feet  above  high  water  mark,  and  the  whole  rock  covered 

with 
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with  thofe  fhells  faft  grown  to  it,  but  all  of  them  dead,  except  thofe  which 
were  a  foot  above  the  high  water  mark  of  that  day,  which  was  February  2, 
1 788.  The  fhells  were  evidently  altered  a  little  in  proportion  to  their  height 
above  the  water ;  but  by  no  means  fo  much  as  to  induce  one  to  believe  that 
the  rock  had  been  many  years  out  of  it.  All  the  adjacent  iflands  and  the 
coafl  fhewed  fimilar  appearances ;  and  therefore  it  was  evidently  no  partial 
elevation  by  lubterranean  fires,  or  any  thing  of  that  fort.  This  is  alfo  appa¬ 
rent  from  the  ifland  of  Cheduba  itfelf,  in  which  there  is  a  regular  fucceffion 
of  fea-beaches  and  fhells  more  and  more  decayed  to  a  great  height.  By  a 
kind  of  vague  eflimation  from  the  trees  and  the  coafts  and  fhdls,  See.  (on 
which  however  there  is  not  the  lead:  dependence)  I  fuppofed  that  the  fea 
might  be  fubfiding  at  the  rate  of  about  three  inches  in  a  yean. 


'THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME.. 
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***  There  was  not  room  in  this  volume  for  the  DitTertations  on  the  Mufic  of  the  Hin¬ 
dus  and  the  Laws  of  Siam  ;  but  they  will  appear  in  the  Third  Volume,  for  which  ample  mate¬ 
rials  have  been  collected. 


ADDITION,. 


Page  154.  Note.  The  gunjay  I  find,,  is  the  Abrus  of  our  botanifls,, 
and  I  venture  to  defcribe  it  from  the  wild  plant,  compared  with  a  beautiful 
drawing  of  the  flower  magnified,  with  which  I  was  favoured  by  Dr*. 
Anderson. 


Class  XVII.  Order  IV.. 

Cal.  Perianth  funnel-fhaped,  indented  above. 

Cor.  Cymbiform.  Awning,  roundifh,  pointed,  nerved.- 
Wings  lanced,  fhorter  than  the  awning. 

Keel  rather  longer  than  the  wings. 

Stam.  Filaments  nine,  fome  fliorter j  united  in  two  fets  at  the  top  of  a 
divided,  bent,  awl-fhaped  body. 

Pist.  Germ  inferted  in  the  calyx.  Style  very  minute  at  the  bottom  of 
the  divided  body.  Stigma ,  to  the  naked  eye,  obtufe  in  the  microfcope 
feathered. 

Per.  A  legume.  Seeds  fpheroidak;  black,  or  white,  or  fcarlet  with', 
black  tips. 

Leaves  pinnated  fome  with,  fome  without,,  an  odd  leaflet. 
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